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@MGIGIG|_00K ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mocomeany. New Books of Real Importance 
NOW READY EVERYWHERE 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG'S PSYCHOTHERAPY 


This work places, for the first time, the whole subject of the newest and the most wonderful of 
sciences plainly, clearly and effectively before an interested and expectant public. The develop- 
ments of the last decade are almost sensational and this book is the first to adequately describe them. 


12mo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
By R. H. SCHAUFFLER 


This new volume of the ‘‘American Holidays”’ 





MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 











FATHER ABRAHAM 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


Another exquisite monologue by the author of 
“He Knew Lincoln.’”’ No other has realized the 
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rounded, complete Lincoln as has Miss Tarbell, and 
in no other book is the kindly, fatherly quality of 
his character so displayed. 


series is a Lincoln anthology of distinguished 
character and quality. Itisa necessary volume in 
the library of thinking Americans. 


Illustrated. 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


AMERICA AND THE FAR EASTERN 
QUESTION 


By THOMAS F. MILLARD 


This important work is a critical examination of the modern phases of the whole Far Eastern 
Question, including a survey and discussion of the new activities and policy of Japan, the situation 


in China, and the relation of the United States to all of the problems. The author is the best- 
equipped man by far in America to speak with authority on these world questions. 


With 36 illustrations. 


THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 
By WILLIAM BRADLEY OTIS 


A work of real importance, the 
only one which deals compre- 
hensively with the subject, treat- 
ing it in a philosophical and an 
interpretative manner. 


S8vo, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 50 plates. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


PUNCH AND 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By WILLIAM 8. WALSH 


Entire War Series of ‘‘Punch” 
cartoons, reproduced with text. 
A valuable historical document. 


Svo, $4.00 net; by mail, $4.25 


THE ROMANCE OF 
AMERICAN EXPANSION 
By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


A work of sound historical re- 
search and accomplishment, 
covering the territorial growth of 
the United States. Built around 
eight central biographical 
studies. 


Illustrated. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 





NEW FICTION 


The DIARY of aSHOW GIRL 
By GRACE LUCE IRWIN 

A brilliant and highly realistic story of theatrical 

life in New York City. Thoroughly interesting and 


absolutely up-to-date. 


/llustrated by Wallace Morgan. 12mo, $1.00 


THE RING AND THE MAN 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
This is Dr. Brady’s best story—distinctly so. It 
is an absorbing romance with a carefully studied 


flavor of politics. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs. 12mo, $1.50 





ARAMINTA 
By J. C. SNAITH 
Author of ‘* Broke of Covenden’’ 
“It is in no sense a problem 


ARMINEL of the WEST 
By JOHN TREVENA 


‘*Handles his theme with per- 
fect mastery.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


THE BLACK CROSS 
By OLIVE M. BRIGGS 


“Full of passion and poetry. 
Told in a swift narrative style 


novel,’ writes Frederic Tabor 
Cooper, editor of The Forum, 


“An author of many great 


which carries the reader along 


“ ioh- abilities.” —Hartford Courant ‘ : } 

moet ened wit ss ie | TA few _Hieraty ear has | #28 whist ofemotion.” 

dulgent irony often reminiscent arisen. — Portland Oregonian. —N. Y. Herald. 
of Thackeray.”’ /2mo, $1.50 12mo, $1.50 12mo, $1.50 





MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY _ :: 


NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Published Since the First of January, 1909 


NEW BOOKS ON HISTORY 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


BURY, John B. 
The Ancient Greek Historians 


cg oe eager Cloth, x+281 pp., 8vo, bib- 


liogr.. index, $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 
D’ OOGE, Martin L. University of Michigan 
The Acropolis of Athens 


Dec. cloth, gilt top, rx+405 pp., ilius., index, 8vo, 
$4.00; by mail, $4.28. 


MARQUAND, Allan. Princeton University 
Greek operat 
Cloth, x 5 pp., &vo, fully illus... $2.25 net; by mail, 
$2.45. 

FOWLER, W. Warde 
Social Life at Rome 
in the Age of Cicero 
Cloth, xv+362 pb., 8v0, map, index, illus., $2.25; by 
mail, $2.40. 


GRAVES, Frank Pierrepont 
A History of Education 
Before the Middle Ages 
| Cloth, xtv+ 303 pp., 1 2mo, bibliogr., $1.10. 
CHANNING, Edward, and 
| LANSING, Marion F. 
The Story of the Great Lakes 
Cloth, 1x+398 pp., tllus., $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63. 
HILLQUIT, Morris 
Socialism in Theory and Practice 
Cloth, tx+ 361 pp., index, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 
MUNRO, William Bennett 
The Government of European Cities 
Cloth, 1x+409 ~p., annotated bibliogr., 8vo, $2.50; 
| by mail, $2.69. 
NEW NOVELS, ETC. 
THE NEW NOVEL BY 


| ELLEN GLASGOW 
| Author of “The Deliverance,” “The Battleground,” 


etc. 


The Romance of a Plain Man 
| Decorated cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
| DANBY, Frank Sebastian 
By the Author of “ The Heart of a Child.” 


PHILLPOTTS, Eden 

The Three Brothers 

By the Author of “‘ The Secret Woman.” 

Dec. cloth, 480 pp., 12mo, $1.50. 
RAMSAY, Rina The Straw 
} Cloth, 324 pp., 12mo, $1.50. 
| BLACK WOOD, Algernon 
Jimbo. A Fantasy 
By the Author of “ John Silence.” 

| Dec. cloth, viti+225 pp., 12mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 
| HALL, H. Fielding One Immortality 
A novel by the Author of “ The Inward Light.” 
| Cloth, 263 pp., 12mo, $1.50. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. | 


NEW BOOKS ON RELIGION, 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE, ETC. 


DUMMELOW, (Rev.) J. R. (/d.) 
A Commentary on the Holy Bible 
By Various Writers. Cloth, cliti~1092 pp., maps, 
870, $2.50; by mail, $2.82. 

HOYT, Arthur S. Auburn Theological Seminary 
The Preacher: His Person, Message and 
Method 
Cloth, vti+373 pp., bibliogr., 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.62. 

KING, Henry Churchill 
The Laws of Friendship— 

Human and Divine 
Cloth, 2 +159 pp., 12mo, $1.25; by mati, $1.34. 


SCHECHTER, S. 


Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology 
Cloth, xxti+384 pp., bibliogr., 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 





$2.39. 
WENLEY, (Prof.) Robert M. University of | 
Modern Thought and the Michigan | 


Crisis in Belief 
Cloth, 12mo, probably $1.50 net. 
WILLIAMS, (Rt. Rev.) Charles D. 
A Valid Christianity for To-day 
Cloth, 12mo, probably $1.50 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW BOOKS 
| AVEBURY (Lord). (Sir John Lubbock) 


Peace and Happiness 
Cloth, x+ 386 pp., 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 
| MACKAYE, Percy 
Author of “Jeanne d’Arc,” etc. 
The Playhouse and the Play 


A discussion of the place of the theatre, and the 
possibilities in a civic theatre. 


Cloth, 12mo. Just ready. 
Ode on the Centenary of 
Abraham Lincoln 
Cloth, 61 pp., 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
CARPENTER, George R. 
Walt Whitman (English Men of Letters, 
American Series) = Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net. 


GUMMERE, Francis B. Haverford College 
The Oldest English Epic 

Cloth, 12mo. Just ready. | 
| PATTERSON, (Lieut.-Col.) J. H. 
| The Man-Eaters of Tsavo 

Dec. cloth, xx+338 pp., map, illus., 8vo, $1.75; by 

mail, $1.92. 
| PRATT, James Bissett 
| What is Pragmatism? 


Cloth, xtti+254 pp., index, 12mo, $1.25; by mati, 
$1.35. 





The Cyclopedia of American Agriculture. L. H. Bailey. Cornell University 


I. Farms, Climates, Soils, Etc 
II. Farm Crops (individually in detail) 


| II]. Farm Animals, Farm Products 
IV. The Farm and the Community 


Four volumes, with over 2,000 tllustrations. Cloth, the set, $20.00; half morocco, $32.00. 





| Pam THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “%.2'9."" 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 





ROBERT GRANT’S 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


$1.50 


A dramatic story of new and old life in Boston; the humor and 
the struggle and the points of view are delightfully presented. 
Blaisdell, a modern, hustling man of business, good-hearted, but 
ruthless in his methods, invades the inner circle, where the Chip- 
pendales, an old Boston family, are firmly entrenched. The tacit 
conflict between him and young Sumner (his mother was a 
Chippendale), who does not shirk the modern struggle, but chooses 
to bring the old ideals with him, shows Mr. Grant's powers at their 
best. A novel that will cause much discussion and comment. 





CHARLES 
BELMONT 
DAVIS’S 


THE LODGER 
OVERHEAD 


Illustrated. $1.50 


FRANCIS 
LYNDE’S 


THE KING of 
ARCADIA 


Illustrated. $1.50 


** A really good and well-written 
mystery story that will keep the 
reader excited to the end.”’ 

| —New York Sun. 


Stories of New York life, told 
with ready sympathy and under- 
standing. 





FROM “ THE LODGER OVERHEAD” 


ARTHUR TRAIN’S 


| The BUTLER’S STORY 


| Illustrated. $1.25 
‘“*The Butler's Story’ is told effectively and is worth while. 
Mr. Train has given his principal character just enough of the 
| speech of his type to maintain the illusion."'"—Avrooklyn Eagle. 


Ready This Month 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S EUGENE PAUL METOUR’S 


THE WHITE MICE IN THE WAKE OF 
Illustrated. $1.50 THE GREEN BANNER 





A quick, rousing story of love Iustrated. $1.50 
and a revolution in a Central A story of the French occupa- 
American country. tion of Algeria. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


} When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 3 
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The new romance by 


C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson 


Authors of ‘“ The Lightning Conduc- 
tor,”’ ‘‘Lady Betty,’” etc. 


Set in 
Silver 


It has the same charm and interest of plot as “The Lightning Conductor,” but the 
scene is laid in England. The sprightly and clever heroine, Audrie Brendon 
(whose mother was French and whose father was American), visits in her motor 
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adventures those places which Americans love most in England, and the plot 
holds the reader to the last line. 


With the 
Night Mail 
This remarkable tale of Mr. 
Kipling’s chronicles a trip in 
the postal packet “162,” on 
her aerial run from London one 
night to Quebec the next morn- 
ing (!) in the year 2000 A. D. 
It is a masterpiece of imagina- 
tive writing. Four illustrations 


incolor by Leyendecker. Fixed 
price, $1.00 (postage, 10c.). 


RUDYARD 


KIPLING 


These books, printed on thin but opaque pa- 
per, and bound in ox-blood red leather, are 
a pleasure to possess. Fixed price, each, 
$1.50 (postage, 8c.). 


NOW READY 
Fn Day's Work Departmental Ditties 


and Ballads and Bar- 
Pipe Veleohem the _rack- oon Ballads 
Life’s Handicap 


rafhics and Discoveries 
Soldier Stories 


The Light That Failed 
The Seven Seas Soldiers Three 


Many Inventions 
(Other volumes in preparation) 


$1.50 


Kipling Stories and 
Poems EveryChild 
Should Know 


Edited by MARY E. BURT 
and W. T. CHAPIN 


This is the first selection from the 
complete works of Rudyard Kipling 
ever made for children. The edi- 
tors have thought and studied over 
the volume for years. Illustrations. 
Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 10c.). 
Leather, fixed price, $2.00. 


Random Reminiscences of Men and Events 


By John D. Rockefeller 


John D. Rockefeller, our greatest business genius and most efficient organizer, tells in this book, 
with wonderful conciseness, the very essence of what he has found to be the making of his 
success. A close study of this volume will repay every man who wants to make a financial. 





success. 


Fixed price, $1.00 (postage, | 2c.) 


New Books That You ’Il Like 


THE LANDLUBBERS By GERTRUDE KING 
Four illustrations in colors. $1.50 


ROADS OF DESTINY 
Author of “‘ The Four Million.”” $1.50 


THE CORDS OF VANITY 
By (Ames BRANCH CABELL 
Frontispiece in colors. $1.50 
THE WILD GEESE By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
Five illustrations. $1.5 
COMRADES By THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 
Four illustrations in colors. $1. 
THE CLIMBER 
Fixed price, $1.40 (postage, 12c.). 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 


‘Doubleday, Page & Company, 


By O. HENRY 


By E. F. BENSON 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT PETER 
By JEAN WEBSTER 


Eight illustrations. $1.50 
THE HOUSE WITH NO ADDRESS 
By E. NESBIT 
Author of ‘‘ The Incomplete Amorist."" $1.50 


LETTERS OF A JAPANESE SCHOOLBOY 
By } aca IRWIN 
With the original illustrations. $1.50 


OLD JIM CASE OF SOUTH HOLLOW 
By EDWARD I. RICE 
Fixed price, $1.00 (postage, 10c.). 


**Marriage a la Mode, *’ will be published June Ist. 


133 East 16th Street, New York 
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LIPPINCOTT’S SPRING NOVELS 


READY MAY 15TH—A NEW MODERN ROMANCE 
by the Author of 
“The Colonel of the Red Huzzars’’ and “The Princess Dehra’’ 


The Woman 
in Question 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


‘‘The Woman in Question’? is a romance, but 
not of Valeria nor of medizval England. Mr. Scott has 
remained home in America, and the scenes are laid in 
the Eastern United States. The story is distinctly 
modern in tone and theme, and centers in and around 
Fairlawn Hall, an old mansion with a marvellous 
garden, lying on the outskirts of Egerton, where the 
new master has come with a party of friends—to find 
mystery, misfortune and love awaiting him. 

Mr. Scott shows steady improvement in each 
succeeding novel, and he has planned this latest story 
well, filling it with many surprises and dramatic 
moments. 








Three full-page illustrations in color 
by Clarence F. Underwood 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 





THREE SPLENDID NOVELS—/UST FROM THE PRESSES 
The Winning Chance 


By Elizabeth Dejeans. In “ The Winning Chance” 

we know we havea big American novel—we won't 

say the, although we almost feel like doing so— 
dealing with a modern problem of such vital interest 
to all, it cannot help but win its way to great popularity. 
The story is strikingly original in themeand treatment, 
and it pictures as never before the big problem of the 
American Girl who enters upon a business career. 


Frontispiece in color by Gayle P. Hoskins 
12mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50 


Love’s Lanier of the 
Privilege Cavalry 


Publishers 


‘“Disinherited.” This novel 

recently won a thousand-dollar 
prize in a leading Chicago newspaper 
competition, and was pronounced as 
perhaps the most baffling mystery 
story of recent years. The plot is 
concerned with a murder which abso- 
lutely defies solution. 


Frontispiece in color by 
Frank H. Desch 


12mo. Cloth, with colored inset, $1.50 


q By Stella M. Diiring, author ot 


stands sponsor for many fine 

army stories, but it is doubtful 
if he has ever penned a more stirring 
one than this, his latest romance. 
The plot is laid at a frontier fort, 
where witty women and brave men 
are snowed in for months, which 
isolation is to some extent account- 
able for the remarkable happenings. 

Three full-page illustrations by 

Frank McKernan 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.25 


q By General Charles King, who 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Philadelphia 
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TWO LEADERS IN FICTION 


J4-40 wo 
FIGHT 


BUBBLE 
BY: EMERSON: HOUGH 


54-40 or Fight is clever blending of history and romance.—Zoston Globe. John C. Calhoun 
figures largely and glowingly.—N. }. World. There are stirring scenes.—Phtla. Ledger. 
**54-40 or Fight"’ hasn't a dull page. —Detrot/ News. An excellent complement to ‘‘ The Missis- 
sippi Bubble.’’"—-Chicago Examiner. The most popular novel of the year.—Rochester Herald. 
Certain to reach the class of the six best sellers.—Chicago /ournal. History of Baroness Ritz 
is deeply absorbing.—N. Y. Herald. Love and power, candles and ceremony, but above all 


mystery.—/7ttsburgh Dispatch. A capital story capitally told.—Cincinnatt T1tmes-Star. 


Pictures by A. I. KELLER. $1.50, postpaid 


ww The MAN 

Author of 
atti in LOWER 
> Roberts T E N 


““The Man in Lower Ten,’’ by Mary Roberts Rinehart, is one of the strangest and most 
entrancing of latter-day mystery stories. ‘‘ The Circular Staircase,’’ her first novel, made a commo- 
tion, but it is safe to predict that ‘‘ The Man in Lower Ten" will arouse even greater interest and 
wider approval. After you start to read it, itis ‘‘all up’’ with your peace of mind until the last ; 
word has been said. And as you read the text, you will be pleased by the illustrations in color by 
Howard Chandler Christy. 
Mrs. Rinehart infuses into her story a lot of humor. Her liveliness of spirit and sprightliness 
of wit make ‘‘ The Man in Lower Ten"’ a distinctive and remarkable piece of fiction. She is happy 
in descriptive bits and her dialogue is crisp and scintillant.— Philadelphia Record. 


Pictures by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. $1.50, postpaid 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS 


6 When writing to advertisers, please mentidén The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


The Bronze Bell 


by 
Louis Joseph Vance 
Author of 
“THE BRASS BOWL,” 


etc. 


of mystery, romance and 
adventure. 


A novel 


Illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher, $1.50 


the Latch by 


By Mary Cholmondeley 
Authorof **RED POTTAGE,” 
etc. One of the strongest books 
of the season. 12mo, 


Illustrated, $ 


HENRY HARLAND 


Author of 


“THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX,” 
““MY FRIEND PROSPERO,” etc 


SPRING 1909 


The Alternative 
by 
George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of “‘GRAUSTARK,” 
“THE DAY OF THE DOG,” 


etc., etc. 


With full-page illustrations in color 
by Harrison Fisher, and decora- 
tions by Theodo re B. Hapgood. 


$1. 25. 


The Glass House 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of ** The Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura,” ** The Resur- 
rection of Miss Cynthia,” etc., 
With illustrations by Alice 

ber Stephens. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50 


Illustrated, $1.50 


THE MUSIC 
‘4 MASTER 


By CHARLES KLEIN 
Author of ‘*‘ The Lion and the 


Mouse” 


Illustrations in color by John Rae. 
$1.50 


The Red Mouse. ® UUAM HAMIL 


Illustrated in color by the Kinneysand Harrison Fisher. $1.50 


The Girl and the Bill. ®” BANNISTER 


With cover design by Harrison Fisher and full-page illustra- 
tions in color by the Kinneys. $1.50. 


The Whirl. 8» FOXCROFT Davis. | Full- 


page illustrations in color by 
Martin Justice. $1.50. 


What Is Physical Life 
By WM. HANNA THOMSON,M.D, 


Author of ‘* Brain and Personality.” 
Ready in May. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


A Handbook of Modern 
ones By D. 

French Painting. By 

EATON, B.A., M. A., Professor ot the 


History and Cri tic ism of Art (Emeritus) 
Vale University. With 250illustrations. 
8vo, cloth. Ne/, $2.50. 


Martin. 


The Great Wet Way 
By ALAN DALE 


With over 100 illustrations by H. B. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MR. CLEVELAND 


A personal impression 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
Net, 50 cents. 


KINGSMEAD 


by 
BETTINA VON HUTTEN 


Author of “ Pam,” “Pam 
Decides,” etc. 


Frontispiece in color by Will Foster. 
1.4 


The Eternal Boy. ®” OWEN JOHNSON. 


The Hands of Competition. By AeA 
Author of * Jan Vedder’s Wife,” etc. $1.50. 


The Pulse of Life. 


By MRS. BELLOC 
LOWNDES. $1.50. 


The Blue Bird. 4°33? 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. 12mo, cloth, et, $1.20. 


Studies in Several 


Literatures 
By HARRY THURSTON PECK, 


Litt.D., Professor in Columbia Univer- 
sity. 12mo, cloth, xef, $1.20. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature and Life 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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PUBLISHED APRIL 24 


THE RULE OF THREE 


A STORY OF PIKE’S PEAK 
By ALMA MARTIN ESTABROOK. Illustrated by GEORGE BREHM. $1.25 


‘* Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 
The Rule of Three perplexes me—"’ 


So runs the old rhyme, and so, we imagine, any young bachelor would feel who, 
like Gavin Langstaff, the hero of this sprightly tale, had to produce a wife on the 
spur of the moment to satisfy the demands of a maiden aunt, and found himself 
involved first with two and finally with three charming girls, each eager to help him out 
of his difficulty. 

“The Rule of Three ’’ is filled with the life and sparkle of the Colorado air. It 
tickles the fancy and lures the imagination. It is, above all, a good story. 


“The Rule of Three’ holds you a willing subject to its lively sway! 


READY ABOUT MAY 15 


WED PASTURES 2vSure 
Illustrated by CHARLES COPELAND 
The most wholly delightful volume of Nature essays in many a day. $1.20 net 


In “‘ Wild Pastures ’’ the author tells with exactness, knowledge and rare literary 
grace and humor, of a summer’s wanderings in wild New England pastures, with their 
ponds, their swamps, their patches of woodland here and there, and their rocky hills. 
Mr. Copeland’s illustrations are filled with the very spirit of summer. 


A DISTINCT SUCCESS! 


THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher and Charles M. Relyea. $1.50 


“Do you want a good yarn? Here it is,’’ says Dr. Richard Burton, in Ze 
Bellman. “If you like Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island,’ you will like this.”’ 

“It is safe to predict,’’ says Grace Isabel Colbron, in 7he Bookman, “‘ that a great 
many readers will read this book through in a sitting, and also that almost all of them 
will like it immensely.’’ 

““ We can assure the reader,’’ says the New York Suz, ‘‘that the story will keep 
him in a whirl of interest and surprise. Very stirring and absorbing reading it makes. 
It is remarkably well told.’’ 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Publishers of Publishers of 


is Seesen Small, Maynard & Company ie tease 


Biographies PU BLISHERS BOSTON Biographies 
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"MR. OPP” 


Fo hag Hecan Rice, Author of 
rs.Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


Flamboyant, pretentious, and amazingly ignorant, ‘‘Mr. Opp’’ makes 
you laugh at his ludicrous speech, his tilting at windmills, and his multi- 
tudinous activities. Having tried many things, Opp sets up as proprie- 
tor and editor of ‘‘The Opp Eagle’’ of Cove City, Kentucky. Here 
he is in his glory, and throws his whole exuberant self into action — 
and the manner in which he runs that serious, and uproariously funny 
country newspaper (and incidentally the village) would make Opp an 
extraordinary and enduring character even if the author told us no- 
thing more about him. @ Then, there is Opp the loverand his romantic 


affair with ‘‘Guin-never’’; and his tender, whole-souled devotion to 


Kippy, his helpless sister—a heart interest as genuine as it is pa- 
thetic. @ You laugh at Opp, then you begin to respect him, and you 
end by admiring and loving the valiant little man who asks no odds 


of life and lives with a zest and an abandon that are baffling. 
Many full-page pictures by Leon Guipon. Price, $1.00 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 


Opp reading his first editorial to Nick, the "devil" 
“The great bird of American Liberty 
has soared and flown over the country 
and lighted at last in your midst. ‘T he 
Opp Eagle’ appears for the first time 
to-day. It is no money scheme in which 
we are indulging; we aim first and fore- 
most to fulfil a much-needed want in 
the community. ‘The Opp Eagle’ will 
tell the people what you want to know 
better andat less expense thanany other 
method. It will aim at bringing the 
priceless gems of knowledge within the 
reach of everybody. For what is bread 
to the body if you do not also clothe 
the mind spiritually and mentally? 

“ ‘The oe Eagle’ will, moreover, 
stand for temperance and reform. We 
will hurl grape and cannister into the 
camps of the saloonatics until they flee 
the wrath to come, We will also pub- 
lish a particular statement of all social 
entertainments, including weddings, 
parties, church socials, and funerals,’’ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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FLEMINGH. 
REVELL 
COMPANY 


ASK ANY BOOKSELLER FOR A REVELL BOOK 
(a em ee 


Spring Books 


“THE LAUGHING HIT OF THE YEAR.”’— 


NEW YORK 
158 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO 
80 Wabash Ave. 


TORONTO— LONDON 
EDINBURGH 


Cloth, 60 cts. net 


Acousinto | OH! CHRISTINA! | Rovertson 
Wee J. J. BELL Nicoll says : 
This story of Christina, a child of the Glasgow streets, 
Macgreegor is by the author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,’’ and full of the “The best 
. same Scottish sagacity and wisdom. The story of her 
which made | « misdoings’’ in the home of her prim maiden aunt finds work that 
250,000 the author once more i - a a ners vein.” Bell 
Tf you want the jolliest time of vour life, take 
people laugh | Christina’ home with you. | has done” 


The Trailers 


RUTH LITTLE MASON—Second Edition 


** The liveliest sort of story, vivid and human. Its 
spontaneity and freshness cannot fail to please the most 
captious.’’—Aoston Globe. Cloth, $1.20 net. 


Whither Thou Goest 


J. J. BELL—Third Edition 


**Mr. Bell’s latest more than realizes all expectations. 
Mr. Bell hasa finely developed sense of humor and a healthy 
outlook on life.”— Rochesler Advertiser. Cloth, $1.20 net. 


STORIES OF MISSIONARY LIFE 


The Days of June 


MARY ca WHITE 
The Life Story of June Nicholsoz 
In this little transcript from actual life may be seen 
clearly the ‘‘ stuff of which missionaries are made.” The 
sprightliness of the author’s sty'e, the pathos, the insight, 
and the deep currents of thought, are almost inimitable. 
lomo, cloth, 50 cts. net. 


Daybreak in Korea 


ANNIE L. A. BAIRD 
There can never be too many missionary books like 
this. A story written with literary skill, the story of a 
girl’s life in Korea, her unhappy marriage, and how the old, 
old story transformed her home. 
Illustrated, lomo, cloth, 60 cts. net. 





PRACTICAL 
CHURCH MUSIC 


EDMUND S. LORENZ 
A Discussion of Purpose, Methods 
and Plans. 

Dr. Lorenz has had thirty years 
active experience with both the theo- 
retical and practical sides of church 
music in all its forms. He unearths 
a veritable mine of suggestion as to 
the possibilities hidden in just an 
average church choir. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


THE APOSTLE 
OF ALASKA 


JOHN W. ARCTANDER 


The Story of William Duncan of 
Metlakahtla 


A record of the phenomenal life- 
work and thrilling experiences of 
William Duncan during fifty years 
among the Indians in British Colum- 
bia and Alaska. It reads like a 
romance as it narrates the wonderful 
story of his missionary work and 
industrial labors among his loved 
chosen people. 


Tllustrated, cloth, $1.50 net. 


I. M. HALDEMAN’S STARTLING BOOK 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


In the Light of Holy Scripture 
Third Edition in Three Weeks 
The long-awaited book which brings Christian Science to the bar and lets the Scriptures 


alone deal with it. 


_ the actual truth. 
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‘** Dr. Haldeman shows us the ‘deadly difference.’ 
He merely quotesit. . . 
published.”"—.V. ¥. Globe. 


But nothing more effective against 


Backed by the logic of common sense, it is opening the eyes of the public to 


He doesn’t attack Christian Science. 


‘Christian’ Science has been 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention, The Book News Monthly. 
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IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY 
By ANNE WARNER 


A story of love and sacrifice that teems with the original humor of 
Mrs. Ray,the village postmistress, the most original character the author of 
‘*The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary”’ hascreated. ///ustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


This strong love story, with its Quebec background, represents 
Miss Ray's best work. Cloth, $1.50 


BUT STILL A MAN 


By MARGARET L. KNAPP 


A remarkable new novel that narrates a young preacher's fight 
with Pharisees. Cloth, $7.50 


A ROYAL WARD 
By PERCY BREBNER 


A swiftly moving tale of love and fy 
adventure, by the author of ‘‘ The Li 
Princess Maritza.”’ : 


Lllustrated in color. Cloth, $1.50 ¥ 


WHIPS OF TIME 
By ARABELLA KENEALY 


In which two children are changed 
at birth, with curious results. 
Illustrated, $1.50 rom‘ ‘The Royal Ward” $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.07 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND ITS MAKERS 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, of the Royal Geographical Society 





From “In a Mysterious 
lay"? 


The STRAIN of WHITE 
By ADA W. ANDERSON 


A dramatic romance of the Puget 

4; Sound country, by the author of 

} ** The Heart of the Red Firs."’ 
Illustrated, $1.50 


OUR BENNY 
By MARY E. WALLER 


A narrative poem by the author of 
**'The Wood-Carver of 'Lympus."’ 





A compact, comprehensive and impartial account of this great work by an eminent English 
geographer. With map, plans, and 64 illustrations from photographs. $1. 50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


THE LITTLE GODS 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


A book of Philippine Island life and adventure, having 
for its first chapter ‘‘ Fagan,"’ the Co//ier $5000-prize story, 
written with the same realism that made Kipling’s stories of 
India world-famous. J///ustrated. $1.50 


THE MISSIONER 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Fourth printing of Mr. Oppenheim’s greatest success, 
with a heroine who is the one strikingly original character 
creation in modern fiction. J//ustrated. $1.50 














From “ The Little Gods” 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY :: BOSTON 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


FROM THE HOUSE OF GASSELL 





EVERY-DAY JAPAN By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 


With an Introduction by Count TADASU HAYASHI, late Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and formerly Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary for Japan in London. With 8 
Colored Plates and 96 Reproductions of Photographs. $4.00 net. 

“Every-day Japan” is not a tourist’s notebook. It is the product of twenty-five years’ 
residence and work in the country, and every chapter—save the one that deals with perhaps 
the most unpleasant feature of contemporary Japanese life—is written from first-hand knowl- 
edge and personal observation. It is that which gives the book its extraordinary vividness. 
The chapters which describe the Japanese Army, Navy, and Civil Services, the education, home 
life, vocations and characteristics of the Japanese people, are photographic in their truthful- 
ness, yet instinct with color and animation. 

Of this important book, Count Hayashi, in his valuable introduction, says: “I do not 
hesitate to say that the present work is one of the most useful contributions we have had to 
our stock of information. * * * It will be very helpful to those readers who are desirous of 
forming a sound and correct judgment on the problems that are arising and that may arise 
in the Far East.” 


LITTLE PEOPLE By RICHARD WHITEING 


Author of “No. 5 John Street,” “The Island,” ete. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

“The pages of ‘Little People’ are thrilling with pathos, sparkling with humor; they are 
character sketches from real life, and even from realistic life, while here and there they become 
fanciful dreamings from a world of imagination. Some of my readers may think when 
glancing over these words of praise, and before they have read Mr. Whiteing’s volume, that I 
am carried too far and too fast in my admiration for the gifts of the author. But I venture 
to say that those who read the volume wil] be ready to vie with me in my enthusiasm.”— 
The Independent, New York. 

“It is at once a volume for to-day, and a book for many to-morrows. Let us put it on 
the shelf by the arm-chair in the chimney corner. It is a volume to treasure and keep.”—The 
Chronicle, London. 


FAITH: The Word and tke Thing 
By the Right Rev. Handley C. G. Moule, D.D. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. $1.25 net. 

The Bishop of Durham’s devotional books have sold by thousands, and have met with an 
extraordinarily appreciative response. In them there is a charming combination of spiritual 
inspiration with practical suggestion. Dr. Handley Moule, in the present volume, describes 
the operations of Faith with his accustomed power. He describes the various shades of mean- 
ing attached to the word “Faith” in Scripture and in history, and with many happy illustra- 
tions he expounds his theme, not only from the point of view of an expositor, but also from 
that of the practical worker. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW-TRAVELLERS 
By CLEMENT SHORTER 
With 8 Plates. $4.00 net. 


Mr. Clement Shorter has brought together some rare and little known books that have 
never been reprinted since their first publication, well-nigh a century ago. These include the 
“Narrative of William Warden,’ which went through many editions at the time of its pub- 
lication and provoked much criticism. 

A rare pamphlet, privately printed by Lord Lyttleton, gives an account of interesting con- 
versations with Napoleon on board the Northumberland that are known to few students of 
the epoch. The vivid story of Napoleon’s appearance and conversation at the time of his 
surrender, by George Home, in “The Diary of an Aristocrat,” a book suppressed on publica- 
tion, also makes attractive reading, as does a little-known letter of Ross, the Captain of the 
Northumberland on its voyage to St. Helena. 


LETTERS OF AN OCEAN TRAMP By WILLIAM McFEE 
With Colored End Papers. $1.50 net. 
“A series of delightful sketches of sea life * * * The breath of the sea is over the 
book and the loneliness and longing of the sailor's life are graphically described * * * 
a well-written, vivid and intensely human book.” 


LIFE’S CONTRASTS By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous Illustrations. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Fraser places before his readers a brilliant panorama showing the lives of the wealthy 
and the poor in different parts of the world. His pages are more attractive and alluring 
than a novel, for they deal with actualities in the lively and vivid fashion which we have 
come to expect from his pen. ‘“Life’s Contrasts” attracts and holds the attention by its reality, 
humor and truth. 








At all Booksellers, ov address the Publishers 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited 


43-45 East Nineteenth Street -t- -t- New York 
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Booee 


For those readers of fiction who like a 
good story with meat in it, a story of 
adventure, danger, and achievement, but 
who fail to find enjoyment unless they 
find a pleasing style withal, we recom- 
mend 


Henry Milner Rideout’s 


DRAGON'S BLOOD 


It is a story of China, permeated with 
the atmosphere of the Far East, with its 
noises and smells and mysticism. The 
members of the foreign population of 
the remote coast town, which affords the 
scene of the story, carry the plot and 
shoulder the responsibilities which lead 
to the lively times narrated. Two bosom 
friends, one a young Englishman, and 
the other a still younger German, share the 
honors of hero and divide the spoils of 
love; for this is also a love story, and there 
are two unusually interesting feminine 
characters. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 


Lllustrated. Price, $1.20 net; Postpaid, $1.35 
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Vegetable Cookery 
and Meat Substitutes 






The author believes that we all eat too much meat. 
Thousands agree with her. But how to do without 










it? Here's the book to suggest to you, to plan for 









you. Vegetables are classified, and all you want to 











know about their preparation and cooking, with an 
abundance of choice recipes. The meat substitutes are 











wonderful in their tasty variety and value; menus for every 
meal—well, just look over the book and see for yourself 
the richness of the contents. 






Bound in cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 





Don't guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 


hold work cannot make mistakes. Her books are founded on long 





Ain who uses Mrs. Rorer for a guide in cooking and house- 


experience, and every recipe given has been tested over and over 
again. ‘This means economy in use of materials. No waste in experiments. 






Just follow directions and you are bound to come out right. What a 






satisfaction this must be—to know that you cannot fail. 






This one point ought to be enough to put a copy of Mrs. Rorer’s 
New Cook Book into the hands of every housewife in America. But there 
are other excellent features. Bright, original recipes; good, wholesome talk, 
and an easy method of explanation. Yes, cooking is easy with Mrs. Rorer 







for a guide. 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


Over 700 pages, beautifully illustrated, bound in washabie cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.20 







Your Bookseller has them, or can get them, or send to us 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


14 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Ready May 15th: Mrs. Glyn’s New Book 
Duffield & Company announce 


“PF lizabeth 
Visits America” 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “ 7hree Weeks,’’ © The Reflec- 
tions of Ambrosine,’’ ~* The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline,’’ “’ Beyond the Rocks,’’ °“* The 


Damsel and the Sage,’’ and © The Visits of 
Elizabeth.”’ 

The witty, gay Elizabeth comes 
to America and gives her impression 
of people and things in her own 
clever and sprightly manner. There 
is a pretty love interest in the tale, 
and undoubtedly the book is destined 
to create the greatest amount of talk 
and entertainment from the very day 
of its publication. Frontispiece. 

$1.50. 





New Novels in Second Editions 
$1.50 List 
H. G. Wells, “ Zono-Bungay’’ (third edition); Mrs. Henry 


Dudeney, “Rachel Lorian’’; Somerset Maugham, “ 7he Magician’’; 
Handel Richardson, “ aurice Guest’’; Marguerite Bryant, “ Chrzs- 


topher Hibbault : Roadmaker’’; Chatfield-Taylor, “/ame’s Pathway.”’ 


, 
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Special Book Bargains 


° A Th Hi f th 
The Great Republic a. 


Written by Master Historians in 4 volumes, illustrated with 119 full-page plates. 

Cloth binding, top edge gilt. Former Price, $12.50. Our Price, $1.50. 

Half Leather, top edge gilt. Former Price, $15.00. Our Price, $2.00. 

Half Calf, top edge gilt. Former Price, $20.00. Our Price, $3.75. 

The “Great Republic” reads like a novel, giving, of course, the complete thread of the 
story of the nation, from the primitive settlers down to the ‘present time, but condensing 
the matter-of-fact data and enlarging on the great climaxes which teach the great lessons ot 
zach age. It is written by specialists on each subject—by such writers as: 





















Theodore Roosevelt Admiral Sampson H. Von Holst 
Henry Cabot Lodge Capt. Wainwright Benson J. Lossing 
John Bach McMaster Murat Halstead Edward Everett 
Adam Badeau Henry Watterson James Schouler 
John W. Draper Gen. Joseph Wheeler Francis Parkman 
Comte de Paris William E. Chandler George Bancroft 
William T, Sherman John D. Long William Swinton 






Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





A Descriptive Circular of 16 Pages Will Be Sent Upon Request 












Hugo, Victor History of English Literature 
from the time of William Caxton to Alger- 
Works, comprising Vols. I.-III., Les Mis- non Charles Swinburne, by W. Robertson 
erables—Hans of Iceland; IV., Ninety- Nicoll and Thomas Seccombe, with forty 
three—Bug Jargal—Claude Gueux; V., The illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. Publication 
Man Who Laughs: VI., The Toilers of the Price, $6.00. Our Special Price, $1.75. 
Sea; VII., Notre Dame de Paris; VIII., ‘ 
Poems—History of the Crime; IX. and X. Shakespeare’s Works 
Dramas. Popular Edition, printed from The Larger Temple Edition, edited with 
large, clear type, and containing fifty etch- Notes by Israel Gallanez from the text of 
ings, photogravure, and wood-cut illustra- Clark and Wright’s Cambridge Edition. 
tions. 10 vols. Large 12mo, gilt tops. Large Paper Edition, printed on hand- 
Publication Price, $10.00. Our Special made paper. 12 vols. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $5.00. Price, $42.00. Our Special Price, $21.00. 





Appleton’s Universal Cyclopzedia 
and Atlas 


Prepared under the general Editorship of Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., President of 
the University of Wisconsin, assisted by a corps of Associate Editors composed largely of 
Eminent Specialists in Europe and America. Newly Revised and Enlarged Edition under the 
direction of Rossiter Johnson, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Contains 12,000,000 Words in 12 Volumes—70,000 different subjects, covering more than 
30,000 signed articles prepared under the direction of the Editor-in-Chief, assisted by 40 
Associate Editors, 88 Presidents of Colleges, 307 Professors and 3000 Eminent Specialists. 

With the 12 Volumes goes a 13th, which ciassifies all the main branches of Knowledge 
and arranges them so that you can take up, read and study a course in any branch of Human 
Knowledge from its pages in your own home, without the aid of a Teacher. 

The more than 3500 Illustrations, 150 New Maps, many Plates, Plans and black and 
white Pictures are an education in themselves. 

The 12,500 Biographies of celebrated personages are in themselves of inestimable value 
to the reader and student. 

Americans especially should have this Cyclopedia in their libraries, because it is ex- 
tremely rich in American information. 

Bound in 13 large octavo volumes. Buckram Cloth. Publication Price, $48.00. Our 
Special Price, $18.75. Half Leather, Publication Price, $66.00. Our Special Price, $21.75. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 

































NEW YORK 
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Queens of Beauty and Their Romances 

By W. Willmott Dixon, with 2 photo- 
gravures, 24 full-page portraits. 2 vols. 
Publication Price, $6. Our Special Price, 
$1.75. 

Interesting sketches of such noted beau- 
ties as Frances Jennings, Lucy Hutchinson, 
Comtesse de Grammont, Mrs. Bracegirder, 
Nance Oldfield, Lady Montagu, Mary Bel- 
lenden, Molly Lepel, Countess of Coventry, 
Lady Bury, Lady Sarah Lennox, Lady 
Susan Fox, The Misses Berry, Duchess of 
!jamilton, Duchess of Cumberland, Duchess 
of Gloucester, Lady Morgan, Lady Clarke, 
Mrs. Sheridan, Mrs. Tickell, Marchioness 
of Dufferin, Mrs. Norton, Countess of 
Charlemont, Countess of Jersey, Lady Gre- 
ville, Lady Hastings. 

Old English Masters 

Forty-eight wood engravings by Timothy 
Cole of the work of the masters of the 
English school, with notes by the engraver 
and further text by John C. Van Dyke. 
Superroyal octavo, 223 pages. Publication 
Price, $8.00. Our Special Price, $3.00 
Old Spanish Masters 

Thirty-one wood engravings by Timuthy 
Cole. with illuminating text by Charles H. 
Caffin, and notes by the engraver. Super- 
roval octavo, 175 pages. Publication Price, 
$6.00. Our Special Price, $2.59. 

Aspects of Balzac 

By W. H. Helm. Publication Price, 
$1.00. Our Special! Price, 40 cents. 

This comprehensive review of the work 
of the great Frenchman should do more 
than anything hitherto published to make 
appreciation of Balzac universal. The list 
of “Aspects” includes such subjects as Bal- 
ac’s method, his men, his women, his 
humor, 

Psychological Year Book 

(Second Series.) Quotations Showing 
the Laws. the Ways, the Means, the Meth- 
ods for Gaining Lasting Health, Happiness, 
Peace and Prosperity. Gathered from many 
authors and arranged chronologically by 
Janet Young. Bound in Flexible Suede 
Leather, boxed. Publication Price, $1.50. 
Jur Special Price, 40 cents. 

The 101 Epicurean Thrills Series 

By May S. Southworth. Seven Volumes 
Each of ror Appetizing Recipes, the Mere 
Reading of which Produces a Succession of 
Pleasurable Thrills, in Anticipation of the 
More Substantial Gustatory Joys to Come, 
are too Indispensable to be Overlooked in 


the Culinary Library of the Home and the 
Club. Rubricated and Printed in Oblong 
Format. Cover Designs by Spencer Wright. 
Country Club Edition. Bound in Canvas 
Boards, extra. Publication Price, $1.00. 
Our Special Price, 30 cents each. 


101 Sauces 

Not Least in Importance in the Art of 
Cookery is the Blending of a Savory Sauce. 
101 Entrees 

Answers to the Annoying Problem: 
What Shall I Provide for an Entree? 

101 Layer Cakes 

What! tor Varieties of Layer Cakes? 
Yes, and each with some special virtue to 
commend it. 

101 Oysters 

Directions for Preparing and Serving the 
Succulent Bivalve. 

The Panel Books 

Attractive volumes—ideal companions for 
the spare hour at home or on travel—taste- 
fully issued for presentation or for the 
library table, Printed in clear type on per- 
manent opaque paper; with frontispiece, 
decorated title page, ornamented end pa- 
pers, book-plate, and silk book-mark. Bound 
in full rich Brown Lambskin, gilt. Full gilt 
edges. Enclosed in slip-box. Publication 
Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 45 cents 
each. 

The Memoirs of Count Grammont 

Anthony Hamilton. 

Don Juan. Lord Byron. 
The Life of Beau Nash. Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Devil on Two Sticks 
Alain-René Le Sage. 
Oliver Twist. Charles Dickens. 
The Art of Love. Ovid. 
Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. 
A Sentimental Journey. Laurence Sterne. 
The Builders of the Republic 

A Condensed History of the Immortal 
Characters who are Identified with the 
Birth of the American Nation, by Margher- 
ita A. Hamm, author of “Famous Families 
of New York,” with many illustrations. 
Publication Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 
80 cents. 

Comprising Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Jay, John Adams, Clinton, 
Samuel Adams, Livingston, Sherman, 
Schuyler, Madison, Henry, Knox, Robert 
Morris, Hancock, John Paul Jones, Gerry, 
Otis, Marshall, Gouverneur Morris, R. H. 
Lee, Anthony Wayne, Abraham Lincoln. 








JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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The STATESMANSHIP of 
ANDREW JACKSON 


As told in his Writings and Speeches 
Edited by Francis Newton Thorpe, PA. D., ZL. D. 


Sometime Professor of Constitutional History in the 
University of Pennsylvania; author of ‘‘Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States’’; editor, for U. 8S. Government, of 
“The Constitutions, Charters and Organic Laws of the States 
and Territories.’’ 


THE ONLY COLLECTION ever made of the 
writings of Andrew Jackson. It contains every 
important letter and document and exhibits the 
principles of Statecraft which made him one of the 
greatest of our Presidents. Many of them have 
never before been published in any form. They 
show that he shaped the destiny of America more 
than has been realized even by historians. Every 
aspect of his Statesmanship‘is graphically set forth 
in his own words, especially in referenceto the three 
great questions of his day—Nullification, the United 
States Bank, and the Public Domain. 


THE EDITOR is conceded to be one of the greatest 
authorities upon the subject, ascholar of the ripest erudition, 
and a writer of the utmost clarity and precision. His intro- 
duction is a rarely comprehensive critical estimate of 


Jackson’s place in American History. 
Well Printed 


Explanatory Notes 
Large Type 


Biographical Outline 
Bibliography Good Paper 
Analytical Index Durable Binding 


24 pp., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price, $2.50 
Of your Bookseller or by Mail, Postpaid 


The Tandy-Thomas Company 
Dept. F, 32-33 East 27th St., New York 








YOU CAN BUY 


Any book you want of the CHRISTIAN PUBLISH- 
ING ASSOCIATION, Dayton, Ohio, publishers of 
Books and Sunday-school Literature, and sellers of 
Bibles and Books. Here are some books just pub- 
lished : 
A Puritan Captain (Charlton) ...-...--c00..eeeeeeeees $1.60 
Scripture Doctrine (Summerbell). cove 







Fruit Bearing Truths ( Barrett).... 75 
Bible Doctrine (Kinkade) . -.--- 1.00 
Centennial! of Religious Journalis 1.19 
Centennial Addresses «---+.00.+.+-+-00++ .75 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
J. N. HESS, Publishing Agent 
Dept. ‘‘W’”’ Dayton, Ohio 





“BACK TO SLAVERY” 


By GEORGE W. TEITSWORTH 


“AN UNANSWERABLE 


ARGUMENT AGAINST SOCIALISM” 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Published by CRAVEN DOAN CO. 


For Sale by 
The Artotype Co., 140 N. 11th St. Phila., Pa. 


The L. S. Donaldson Co.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hayes Cushman Co., 32 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
ohn Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University Book Store, Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Btbelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIV FOR 1908 
I. The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 
Il. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 
Ill. Seven Poems by Francis Thompson. 


IV. Obermann: An Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 
Arnold. 


V. Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 


VI. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


VII. Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 


VIII. Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 


1X. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His ‘‘Vision of Love’ 
and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


X. Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
XI. Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
XII. Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THE BisBeLor should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ae ecg for 1909 (Vol. XV) are now 75 
cents in advance, postpaid, and are taken 
’ for the complete year only. After Octo- 
ber 1 the price will be advanced to $1.00 net. 
Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, are 
25 cents additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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AN INVALUABLE BOOK 
FOR WOMEN 


THE FIRELESS COOKER—HOW TO MAKE IT 
HOW TO USE IT—WHAT TO COOK 

No discovery of modern times has proved so help- 
ful in the home as the method of cooking without 
continuous fire,a method not universally adopted, 
because so little reliable information concerning it 
has been available. This book tells you how to 
make a fireless ccoker, how to use the manufactured 
cookers, also explains and instructs how to cook all 
kinds of foods, with a saving of fuel, time and 
attention. 200 pages, illustrated, with nearly 4co 
recipes by Mrs. J. IT. Lovewell, Mrs. L. D. Whitte- 
more, and Mrs, T.S. Lyon 

Cloth, $1.00 ; postage, 10c. 


HOME PUBLISHING CO., STATION B 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





SIMMIE’S ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 
Then in counsel they advised each other, 
Swapped suggestions and argued the why or 
Why not, this, or that, was a good attack 
Or defense. Oft assenting to 
A fiery argument just to keep peace. 





A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 
on the techniques of poetry. 

The Book News Mnthly 
Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of ** Public 
Opinion,’’ says, on February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose im 
my life, Although I read a great deal, I find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is going on around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that I miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some useful 
suggestion. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 


thinkers and good men and women. 
I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Husert von HERKOMER, 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, an social progress, 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s, 
10 /,; and to any place abroad for 13s. perannum, Orders 
should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 


with your paper, 
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A NEW “‘ LYRIC GARLAND’’ VOLUME 


A BRANCH OF MAY: POEMS BY 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


This handful of verse, when it first ap- 
peared some years ago, was received with 
many expressions of delight. It was of this 
that Mr. Stedman wrote: 

**T have read from first to last, without find- 
ing a poem that has not a certain exquisiteness, 
or a line that has not some beauty of its own.”’ 
Another wrote: ‘A poet by the grace of God, 
and the virtue of high endeavor. ” 

It is a simple little book; it sings of the 
daffodil, the thrush’s song, the elder-bush 
drenched in the rain, and of many another gen- 
tlecountry thing. Toall who love these and 
their like, the publisher offers this reprint of 
Miss Reese’s poems. His own affection for 
them is a true and tried one of many a year. 
950 COPIES ON VAN GELDER HAND-MADE 
PAPER, AT 50 CENTS NET. 

too COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM (OF THE 
FIRST EDITION ONLY), AT $1.00 NET. 








II 


RABBI BEN EZRA, INCLUDING PRO- 
SPICE AND EPILOGUE BY ROBERT 
BROWNING 


Rabbi Ben Ezra has been called, not rashly, 
the noblest of modern religious poems. It 
most certainly fulfils this critical estimate, 
and fitly belongs to a series of individual 
poems such as 7he Hound of Heaven and 
the Ode on Immortality. 

The three poems thus brought together form 
a natural trilogy which embodies Browning’s 
deepest thought— ‘‘No work begun shall 
ever pause for death !’’ 

925 COPIES ON HAND-MADE PAPER, BLUE 
WRAPPERS, 40 CENTS NET. 

200 COPIES ON HAND-MADE PAPER, MAR: 
BLED PAPER BOARDS, 60 CENTS NET 

100 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, DECORATED 
WRAPPERS, $ .00 NET. 





Do not fail to apply for Catalogue, which 
is without question one of the most beau- 
tiful lists that Mr. Mosher has yet issued. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 








Thomas B. Mosher 


Portland 33 


Maine 
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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH AT ANTIETAM AND GETTYSBURG 
By WILLIAM E. SPEAR 
On the title-page of this book a sentence is printed that furnishes a key to the treatment of the theme: 
‘‘ The thinnest pait of the wave is the whitecap that crests its moving.” * * “Mr. Spear’s thoughtful littie 
book assumes in the readera familiarity with tactical develop ents ted official reports that few possess, | 
* * but his method is deeply interesting, and of its stimulating quality there can be no doubt.”—WN. Y. Sun. 
“ A new point of view.’’— Boston Herald. J 
‘*Mr. Spear writes most interestingly, and in a remarkably virile and pleasing style.”"—7he Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. PRICE, $1.00 Postpaid 
ne ( 
The 
irl 
Garden of Girls ¥ Reading 
By Marian A. Hilton 
]F YOU know a girl who has outgrown e e 
juvenile books, but is not yet ready 
for the modern novel—this is HER The Railway Station | 
BOOK. | 
G, It tells the story of two high-bred girls Poster System 
who come to New York to make their 
way. Their home-making in a model d : é 
tenement, their girl friends, their chicken Is a good, inexpensive medium to 
ranch, their sorrows and griefs, their * 
rise to fortune, their innocent romances— ‘a 
all this is told with a humor, vivacity ADVERTISE BOOKS 
and understanding of young life that will ———— Se 
hold the interested attention of a girl 
reader from the first to the last page. News Stands at Important Stations ’ 
G, Its unobtrusive teaching of all that 
is Finest and Best in Girl Life and Send for Illustrated Booklet Containing 
Womanhood cannot fail to influence Locations and Rates 
eve:y Girl who reads it. : : 
Ask Your Bookseller. =e 
Fully Illustrated. 360 pp. 12mo. a 2 ae 
Cloth, $1.50. CHARLES A. KLINK 
THE TANDY-THOMAS CO. ADVERTISING AGENI 
New York: 31-33 East 27th St. Reading Terminal Philadelphia 
b 
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QOGGE 200K ADVERTISEMENTS |OBOOOG 
ARTHUR STRINGER’S Great Romance of ‘‘ Wireless”’ ! | 


THE GUN RUNNER 


Illustrated by Louis Fancher 


Stringer’s newest love and adventure story is fittingly “wireless.” It’s a bigger, 
° ‘ . , . . 
better story than his famous * Wiretappers’’; with the most captivating heroine he has 
“ce , : ’ 
yet created. A story you can’t afford to miss!” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


FATE ANDTHE BUTTERFLY 


By FORREST HALSEY, Illustrated in Color by H. RICHARD BOEHM 


__ A novel of real American society, startlingly vivid, breathlessly rapid and unde- 
niably convincing. ‘The butterfly heroine, hounded by fate and hypocritical convention 
till the final breaking of her beautiful wings, is a genuine addition to American prose 


fiction. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


THE OUTCAST MANUFACTURERS 
By CHARLES FORT 


a A novel of slum life that is going to be talked about, unique in plot and method. 
A series of vivid fragments of description, as incisive and forceful as a physical blow.”’ 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


B. W. DODGE & COMPANY 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPRING BOOKS 
THE BELL COW 


By Bryant E. Sherman 


Was it your immense good fortune to be born ina country village? If so, you will certainly 
want to read this story; if not, you will enjoy its brimming humor and homespun characters just 
the same. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


A KNIGHT IN HOMESPUN THE HOUSE BETWEEN 
By John Charles Spoth THE TREES 


y : By J. Russell Lane 

The hero gives his name to the woman he 
loves, to protect her from scandal on the sudden 
death of her betrothed, and jn the same hour 
leaves her forever. J//lustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


A mystery story of the most engrossing 
type. The identity of the man who occupies 
the house in question baffles even his next-door 
neighbors. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 





The OPEN DOOR 
OF THE SOUL 


By Deborah Morrison 


Tells of the wondrous pow- 
ers dormant within the soul of 
man, whose unfoldment makes 
life infinitely richer and more 
beautiful. Cloth, $1.00 


ALICE BRENTON 


By Marie Josephine Gale 


A delightful romance of 
New England in Revolution- 
ary days, full of the romance 
and chivalry of the time. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


OLD NINETY- 
NINE’S CAVE 


By Elizabeth H. Gray 


Astory of the beautiful Shaw- 
angunk region. The chief in- 
terest centers about the quaint 
early white settlers who lived 
and loved in this lovely vale. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
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TWO NOTABLE NOVELS 


The Best Mystery Story of the Year A Story of 

A oer 
GENTLEMAN | DAVID BRAN 
Souaty |) 2s 


“The Idlers,” etc. 
With frontispiece in color by 


Frederic van Rensselaer Dey Frank T. Merrill. $1.50 
e : a ** The really remarkable thing about the 
Author of “The Magic Story,” etc. book is that it carries conviction with it, and 
With frontispiece in color by makes us feel that these people caught in this 
Albert R. Thayer. $1.50 curious tangle of destiny would scnale do and 
say and feel the things that Mr. Roberts 
A thrilling tale of mistaken identity, the attributes to them. And this in itself is a 
scene of which is laid in England of the present triumph of the first magnitude.’’ 
day. —The Bookman. 


L.C. PAGE & COMPANY : Publishers : BOSTON 





THE CHILD’S GUIDE SERIES 


* 
A Child Ss HIS book will without doubt prove to be one of the most 
instructive and interesting works yet written for the 

Guide to 


youthful reader. It fittingly belongs to this series of 
American books, composed of original matter prepared by authorities with 


the underlying idea that since a child can scarcely choose his 
History own reading, it is essential that it be chosen for him with care— 
BY not, however (as is so frequently the case), assuming little intel- 


Henry W. Elson 


Author of Elson’s History 
of the United States 


ligence and no power of selection on his part. This is the 
essential ditference between this series and any others published, 
and its success with educators, parents and librarians is highly 





aT, ae oe gratifying. 
llustvation $7.25 net 
Previously published: In preparation : 
A Child's Guide to Pictures A Child’s Guide to peeling, — 
us ohn Macy 
Hilus. Charles H. Caffia A Child’s Guide to Music 
A Child’s Guide to Mythology Iilus. Daniel Gregory Mason 


Illus. Helen A. Clarke A Child’s Gu de to American Biography 
Illus. Burton E. Stevenson 


EACH, NET, $1.25; POSTAGE, 12 CENTS 
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There’s Room for You 


in the boundless West, and there’s room for you on the 
subscription list of The Pacific Monthly, the magazine of 
the West. Who is not interested in the country where 
thousands have found health, wealth and happiness, and 
where thousands more are coming each year? Do you 
want to learn more of this land of opportunity? Do 
| you want to keep in touch with the spirit of the West in 
| poetry, fiction, picture? Are you interested in the 
gigantic reclamation projects that are turning sage-brush 
wastes into a land of plenty? There is a magazine of the 
| West—a magazine whose mission is to carry to the ends 
| of the world the vastness, the grandeur, the advantages of 
the West, and there are already thousands of readers 
| ready to testify to the delightful manner in which the 
West is pictured in The Pacific Monthly. Are you one of 
them? Do you want to become one? The Pacific 
Monthly is a high-grade magazine in every particular. 
The subscription price is $1.50 per year; the colored 
pictures alone are worth the subscription price. Buy a 
copy from your newsdealer today. Then send us the 
coupon herewith. 


Send 25 cents in stamps for 3 recent numbers 


TEAR THIS COUPON OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


THE PaciFic MONTHLY: 


send THE PACIFIC MONTHLY for one year to 


Name a a 


Address 


The Pacific Monthly 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


B. N. M.—1—o9. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Enclosed please find $1.50, for which you may 
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The Novels of Henry James 


By Horatio S. Krans 


OR more than a generation, and 
in a long succession of books, 
Mr. Henry James has had the 
attention of an exacting audi- 
ence on both sides of the sea; 
and it is singular that, considering the bulk 
and importance of his work, his many ap- 
pearances in the world of letters, and his 
influence upon younger writers, there have 
been so few comprehensive studies* of his 
art, and so few competent attempts to 
assign him his probable place in the his- 
tory of fiction. A critical monograph, 
more ambitious and judicial than any that 
has yet appeared, may surely be expected 
close upon the heels of the revised edition 
of his works, which Mr. James now has in 
hand. In the meantime, a group of arti- 
cles like those here brought together may 
frove acceptable as telling something of 
Mr. James himself and of his art. 
Our early story-tellers were romanticists. 
It was the picturesque, the fantastic, the 
adventurous, the unfamiliar, the myste- 
rious, the terrible, and the grotesque, that 
attracted Irving and Cooper and Haw- 
thorne and Poe. But with the arrival of 
Mr. James and Mr. Howells as novelists, 
things were at once ordered differently in 
American fiction. Influenced by French, 
Russian and Spanish novelists, these 
writers early adopted the realistic method, 
and have practiced it pretty consistently 
ever since. Mr. Howells has said that it 
is in the period just after the close of the 
Civil War that his confrére in fiction found 
his opportunity. American society was 


*At present, the reader who is looking for 
criticisms of Mr. James’ work can hardly do 
better than to consult the generously apprecia- 
tive study, The Novels of Henry James, by 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, and Mr. W. C. Brown- 
ell’s careful critique in “The Atlantic Monthly,” 
vol. 95, pp. 496-519. 





then growing richer and more complex. 
It was a time when, writes Mr. Howells, 
“our authorship felt the tide of national 
life in an impulse to work of the highest 
refinement, the most essential truth. The 
tendency was then toward a subtle beauty, 
which he [Mr. James] more than any 
other American writer has expressed in 
his form, and toward a keen, humorous, 
penetrating self-criticism, which seized 
with joy upon the expanding national life, 
and made it the material of fiction as truly 
national as any yet known.’”* And cer- 
tainly the qualities attributed in this pas- 
sage to American post-bellum fiction are 
characteristic of the work of Mr. James. 
Mr. James’ choice of subject and his 
method are well exemplified in a group 
of earlier tales which include the repre- 
sentative novels Roderick Hudson, The 
American, An International Episode, The 
Portrait of a Lady, and the Princess Casa- 
massima, and the short stories The Pas- 
sionaté Pilgrim, Daisy Miller, The Madonna 
of the Future, The Last of the Valerii, 
Madame de Mauve, and Eugene Pickering. 
Of Mr. James’ short stories we shall here 
say little. The limits of the present article 
are narrow, and these stories, affording as 
they do a keen and varied pleasure, repre- 
senting their author ingmany points at his 
best, and being comparatively free from his 
besetting sins as a novelist, are entitled on 
their own account to full and careful con- 
sideration. In the novels and tales above 
mentioned we find Mr. James busy with a 
theme to which he was constantly to recur 
—the contrast of American manners and 
character with the manners and char- 
acters of Europeans. These _ stories 
are largely studies of international 
social relations, and they set off against 





*HEROINES OF Ficrion, vol. II, p. 164. 
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an English or Continental background 
various New World types. In Roderick 
Hudson the cultivated Rowland Mallet, 


with his Puritan turn, and his young 
protégé Roderick of the artistic tem- 
perament. New Englanders both of 


them, take up their abode in Rome, and 
mingle in a mixed society of aristocrats, 
sojourning foreigners, artists, and expatri- 
ated Americans. In the same novel the 
brilliant and cosmopolitan beauty, Chris- 
tina Light, is seen in the company of Mary 
Garland, a grave and quiet daughter of a 
Massachusetts village. Daisy Miller, that 
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Henry James 
After a photograph by Alice Boughton 


pathetic innocent abroad, in the story that 
takes its name from her, is brought out in 
high relief against the polished social life 
about her—a contrast, which, though it 
reveals her vulgarity and hopeless lack of 
breeding, still leaves her an attractive and 
engaging creature. In The American, 
Christopher Newman, quite at sea in his 








foreign surroundings, displays his crude 
deportment and plain ways as against the 
finished manners of the old French 
noblesse, into whose society fate had cast 
him. Miss Isabel Archer, in The Portrait 
of a Lady, is transported suddenly from 
a quiet home in Albany to England; and 
the reader is privileged with her to know, 
by experience as it were, something of 
English aristocratic life, its prejudices and 
conventions, and to mingle in the cosmo- 
politan Continental society in which she 
herself subsequently moves. In making 
such studies as these, Mr. James, though 
he did not, as Mr. Howells has shown, in- 
vent the “international novel,’ made that 
form of fiction his own, and became first, 
with no second, in the practice of it. In so 
doing, he performed in his time a service 
like that of Irving, with his English and 
other foreign sketches, in an earlier day, 
and akin to that of Longfellow, with his 
“Outre Mer” and “Hyperion,” and in a 
different way with a not inconsiderable 
portion of his poetry. In speaking of Mr. 
James’ choice of subjects, it should fur- 
ther be said that he is chiefly interested in 
a certain class. Unlike the author of 
Sartor Resartus, if not more catholic, he 
has no bias in favor either of the sons of 
toil or philosophers who take high ground 
and would raise the world to their level. 
Mankind in his shirt-sleeves he little re- 
gards, nor is there evidence in his work 
of any special predilection for philosophers. 
His characters are mainly people of leisure 
—otiose, indeed, to a degree—English 
people charmingly and commodiously es- 
tablished in town and country, expatriated 
Americans, or roaming foreigners, en- 
gaged, most of them, in an unhasting quest 
of taste, and manners, and distinction, and 
displaying their virtuosity in these matters 
upon English lawns, in London or Parisian 
drawing-rooms, or in European resorts and 
pleasure grounds. They are people in 
whom taste and intellect have sapped the 
strength of passions and. enthusiasms. 

Of that particular part of life which 
Mr. James has made his own province, 


Bernard Shaw has an apt word to say: 





As it happens, I am not myself in Mr. James’ 
camp: in all the life that has energy enough to 
be interesting to me, subjective volition, passion, 
will, make intellect the merest tool. But there 
is in the centre of that cyclone a certain calm 
spot where cultivated ladies and gentlemen live 

















The Novels of Henry James 


Lamb House 


At Rye, in Sussex. 


on independent incomes or by pleasant artistic 
occupations. It is there that Mr. James’ art 
touches life, selecting whatever is graceful, ex- 
quisite, or dignified in its serenity.* 


In speaking of Mr. James’ method, it 
should first of ali be said that he is tem- 
peramentally an artist, and it is as such that 








> 


*DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND Essays, vol. I, p. 8, 


New York, 1906. 


The English home of Henry James 


he addresses himself to his task. His sub- 
jectLis deeply pondered till i e6—jmag- 
inative form, and is developed through 
well-calculated effects and caretu 

{iOM, ate tint t St scrupulous 
cate. ir Tor—ts—essentially realistic. 
But “realistic” is a word of uncertain im- 
port; and let us be more precise. 
His stories, then, are realistic in the sense 


The Garden at Lamb House 
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that they are faithful transcripts of every- 
day life, studied in the presence of the 
model, and executed with perfect fidelity 
to surface facts of speech and dress and 
manners; in the sense that the people 
in them are average men and women, and 
their incidents of the kind that diversify 
the daily round of life; and in the sense, 
too, that they set little store by the classic 
counsels of perfection regarding the struc- 
ture and importance of plot. More than 
this, a realism of the kind defined insists 
upon an exact truth to motives as seen in 
real life, and a perfect correspondence be- 
tween motive and its expression in con- 
duct. 

The patient elaboration of the details 
of his stories is a realistic trait which Mr. 
James shares with and may have learned 
from Balzac. This trait is apparent, for 
instance, in the care with which the life 
history of many of the characters is cir- 
cumstantially chronicled, and in the liking 
for detailed descriptions of houses, and of 
rooms, with all they contain of hangings, 
furniture, bric-a-brac, and what not. From 
two other French novelists, Flaubert and 
De Maupassant, he may have learned to 
assume that attitude of detachment which 
is a marked and constant characteristic of 
his work. It was not his way, as it was 
the way of Thackeray and Dickens, to dis- 
play any favoritism toward the creatures 
of his fancy. He is quite unbiased. 
Americans, Englishmen, Germans and 
Italians are alike to him, when, so to speak, 
his singing robes are on, and his artistic sun 
shines alike upon the just and the unjust. 

And finally—to enlarge a little upon a 
characteristic of Mr. James’ method al- 
ready mentioned—it is his practice to 
develop his characters by countless minute 
and subtle touches—a cumulative process 
in which his own patience is inexhaustible. 
And he is apt to carry his story forward, 
to quote his own words, “by means incor- 
ruptibly quiet,” by incidents, that is, in 
themselves too often trivial and unworthy 
of notice. “It is an incident,” he says, in 
a sentence of The Art of Fiction, which 
here is apropos, “for a woman to stand up 
with her hand resting on a table and look 
out at you in a certain way, or,” he adds, 
“if it be not an incident, I think it will be 
hard to say what it is.” 

In the novels belonging to the earlier 
group named above, plot counts for much 
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more than in those of the later, and serves 












its proper function of putting the charac- 
ters through their paces, and lifting into 
high relief by major and minor climaxes, 
and other structural means, the typical and 
distinctive traits of the dramatis persone. 
Roderick Hudson and The American are 
cases in point. Murder and sudden death 
are in them, and complications of an un- 
deniably romantic complexion. And in 
both the narrative interest, which is 
strong, is happily not overlaid, as is often 
the case in this writer’s later books, with 
a mass of cumbering minor incident and 
dialog. A deal of subtle and penetrating 
analysis has a place, too, in the novels of 
the early group, and puts a reader upon 
terms of the closest intimacy with the per- 
sonages presented. And these novels pro- 
ceed much through dialog which, for the 
most part, is simple and natural, and pro- 
duces to admiration the illusion of living 
speech—dialog, too, that knows its place, 
and never usurps the rights that belong in 
well-regulated stories to plot and dramatic 


action. 
Of another feature of Mr. James’ art 


it is hardly necessary to speak—Qis mar- 


velous descriptiye faculty. No reader can 
fal to De charmed by it. It is at 
work, happily, everywhere in his novels. 
The pictures it paints fill the eye with de- 
light, and are no less successful in render- 
ing the sentiment that inheres in places and 
buildings than in conjuring up for the 
senses their visible form and outward 
semblance. By way of illustration, it will 
suffice to mention the English landscapes, 
and the exquisite etchings of Oxford in 
The Passionate Pilgrim, the English home 
of the Princess Casamassima, the Floren- 
tine vignettes in The Madonna of the Fu- 
ture, the old country-house on the Thames, 
with its clustered chimneys and old ivy, in 
The Portrait of a Lady, and many a noble 
vista in London or Paris. 

It was said above that Mr. James’ de- 
tachment was as marked in the case of 
Americans as in the case of foreigners. 
This is certainly true. To feed the com- 
placency of his compatriots was no part of 
his purpose; nor is he ever perfervid in 
their defense. But, though he has no 
flattery for Americans, and makes no at- 
tempt to exalt them at the expense of their 
European neighbors, one may look else- 
where in fiction in vain for so firm, clear, 
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just, comprehensive and subtle an appre- 
ciation and analysis of American character, 
in its most essential and distinctive traits, as 
are offered in his novels and short stories. 
To American women he pays the hand- 
somest of tributes, and if he finds admir- 
ing readers among them, it is no wonder. 
And the men fare well with him, too. His 
Americans, men and women alike, how- 
ever crude they may be with a crudeness 
born of an immense worldly ignorance, 


have endless inner refinements of kindness 
and conscience that win for them the 
reader’s respect, even when disadvan- 
tageously set off against an old and fine 
aristocratic background. They have, too, a 
kind of essential and spiritual courtesy that 
well holds its own with the politesse stérile 
et rampante to which it is so sharp a con- 
trast. 

It might be possible to isolate certain 
traits of stories written in the eighties— 
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traits best summed up in The Tragic Muse 
(1889 )—as characteristic of a transition 
in Mr. James’ art from his earlier to his 
later manner. But space is wanting here 
for indulgence in a critical excursion of 
this kind, and we pass on to consider this 
later manner with special reference to cer- 
tain novels that are typical products of it, 
among which The Awkward Age (1898), 
The Sacred Fount (1901), and The Am- 
bassadors (1903) are good examples. In 
these novels, as in the earlier ones, will 
be noted the careful artistry, the quiet 
irony, the cool, unpleasantly aloof detach- 
ment, and the insatiable curiosity that 
feeds indifferently upon significant and in- 
significant details. Analysis spreads in- 
sidiously like a blight over ever increasing 


However this may be, it is true of novels 
typical of the later group that the splitting 
of hairs and the unraveling of cobwebs 
go on apace; differences, distinctions, 
qualifications and subtleties of all kinds 
crowd in on every hand, represented by 
countless minute strokes, suggestive and 
allusive. The moving incident is nowhere 
Mr. James’ trade, and in the novels in 
question the story is carried on by situa- 
tions that have little or no dramatic value 
cf their own. Of this method, which the 
author pursues with a complacent and pa- 
tient confidence that knows no misgivings, 
ene is apt soon to weary, longing for the 
free strokes of a bold hand; for the negli- 
gent facility of the masters of an earlier 
day; for incidents other than those which 
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areas—a tendency characteristic of the 
rigorous realistic method, and which seems 
to proceed from the realist’s conviction 
that, to tell the true time, the clock must 
be pulled to pieces, and the works micro- 
scopically examined part by part. Never 
has an artist practiced a less economic 
method than this of Mr. James’; and of 
what one of the novels of which we are 
speaking might it not be said that it would 
be twice as good if half as long? And 
who, as he perused any one of them, has 
not cried, with Christopher Sly, “Tis a 
very excellent piece of work ; would ’twere 
done!” 





diversify the life of the drawing-room, the 
lawn, and the tea-table; for strong and 
stirring dramatic action; for a plot vigor- 
ous, well knit, and free from loose ends; 
and for conclusions in which something is 
indeed concluded. 

With the weedy growth of insignificant 
incidents and long and often inconse- 
quential analyses which choke these later 
novels, there is a gradual change in style, 
which adapts itself to the subtleties of the 
matter by throwing out parenthetical 
phrases and clauses that hamper the flow 
of the sentence as the sand-banks of analy- 
sis dam the stream of the narrative. Man- 

















nerisms too, sure signs of a certain lack 
of freshness and stylistic resource, con- 
tinually insinuate themselves. The dialog, 
also, undergoes a change, and a change 
not for the better, becoming elusive, ellip- 
tical and cryptic. Nor does the diction 
escape the change that marks the later 
manner. It becomes tinged with the pre- 
cious and the fantastic. And the syntax 
is cruelly and, it would seem, wantonly 
tortured. These criticisms might be fully 
illustrated, did space permit, by passages 
taken, for example, from The Awkward 
Age, The Ambassadors, or The Sacred 
Fount, the last-named story, a dense tangle 
of riddling dialog, so blind and difficult 
that the speakers in its colloquies seem to 
cenverse with their fingers and their eye- 
brows rather than with words, and to ex- 
emplify par excellence what has been called 
the proper function of language—the con- 
cealment of thought. It is certainly true 
that Mr. James makes heavier demands 
upon his reader than a writer is justified in 
making, and that the game of solving the 
series of riddles that compcse a work like 
The Sacred Fount is not worth the candle. 
In this story, as in many another, he is 
indisputably obscure-—obscure in the sense 
that there is more difficulty in his manner 
than is inherent in his matter. There are 
those, however, it should be said, who have 
learned to love the labyrinthine indirection 
of his unarriving periods, and who think 
better of themselves ever after for having 
acquired the pretty taste. If lucidity, ease 
and grace are faults of style, then it may 
freely be conceded that Mr. James is a 
prince of stylists. 

Mr. James is primarily a novelist of 
manners rather than of character; the 
people of his stories live as social rather 
than as moral types. He describes and 
analyzes rather than creates. And this 
description and analysis constitute studies 
cf human nature in a high degree inter- 
esting, and full of insight and illumination. 
3ut are any of his characters quite of Na- 
ture’s stamp? Have they the warmth of 
life, the complete humanity, that belong to 
the creations of the masters, to the people 
of Fielding, of Jane Austen, of Thackeray, 
and of George Meredith, who live with 
us always and will ever have an abiding- 
place in our memories? Who of Henry 
James’ characters shall stand with such a 
company? As we look back over his sto- 
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ries, what is it that remains most clearly in 
the memory? Is it the individual person- 
ages of his novels? Or is it rather the 
social surface of things, a panorama of 
life and manners, the tone of a social set, 
landscapes and vistas, lovely country- 
houses and brilliant drawing-rooms, and, 
along with these, a set of moral and 
esthetic predilections ? 

And, in the later novels especially, the 
pulse of life does not beat strong ; the 
flame of passion flickers out; and the lean- 
ness of sentiment is painfully apparent. 
One longs for pictures of life less pre- 
tentious, and more direct and elemental. 
The painter of them concerns himself too 
little, we feel, with life’s deep and moving 
passions and ideals and enthusiasms, and 
averts his gaze from its terrors and 
scourges, its naked disillusions, cruelties 
and rebellions. 

But enough of Mr. James’ limitations, 
which none can blink. It is better here 
at the last to dwell upon his fine qualities 
and upon the achievements that will secure 
him in perpetuity an important place in 
the fiction of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. To him we owe, if not 
the invention, at least the developed form 
of the international novel; and if one 
would see the difference between his treat- 
ment, at once subtle and firm, of Amer- 
ican character and of international social 
relations, let him compare The American, 
for example, with the obvious and clumsy 
superficiality of Richard Grant White’s 
The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. And 
Mr. James, in these international stories, 
has fixed in the form of highly finished 
art curious American social types of a kind 
that is passing away forever with the 
spread of culture and the growth of closer 
relationship with Europe—types of which 
it is well to have had so faithful a painter. 

In his method, too, Mr. James is strik- 
ingly original. Beginning his work as he 
did under the shadow of the immense pres- 
tige of Thackeray, Dickens, and Trollope, 
he remained a quiet and persistent inno- 
vator, preserving free from outside influ- 
ence the integrity of his art, as he con- 
ceived it. So distinctive is he in his 
method and manner, and so far-reaching 
in his influence, that he might be called 
the inventor of the artistic society novel— 
the novel that is characterized by minute 
and faithful observation, refinement and 
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intellectual delicacy, elaborate analysis, 
subtlety of suggestion and free form. 
Mr. James’ novels are, too, generally on 
the side of the angels—lessons in good 
morals and good manners. Ethical prob- 
lems he approaches from the side of taste 
rather than of conscience; but the praise 
of the beauty of goodness runs all through 
his work. He has left our literature richer 
than he found it. His books—the best of 
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them—measuring up at many points to a 
high artistic standard, have been a stimu- 
lating influence to his fellow novelists. 
They have quickened, too, our vision for 
beauty in art and Nature; they have 
broadened our social horizons; and they 
have done much toward bringing Ameri- 
cans to a better understanding of them- 
selves, and Europe to a better understand- 
ing of America and the Americans. 


A Few Biographical Facts 


EW YORK has the distinction 
of being the native place of 
Henry James. In that city he 
was born in 1843. The at- 
mosphere in which he grew 
up was stimulating to a boy of his tastes. 
His father was highly esteemed in his day 
as a writer on ethics and religion; his 
younger brother, William, was later to be- 
come the distinguished psychologist; and 
all the members of the family circle were 
intellectually alert, keenly interested in 
ideas and in all that pertained to the world 
of letters and art, and reputed good talkers. 
In Henry James the curiosity as to ways 
of life beyond the sea, which was to last 
him a lifetime, awakened early. He him- 
self tells how, when his schoolfellows 
were at their sports, he delighted in poring 
over the pages of “Punch,” until the typical 
figures of English life, high and low and 
in town and country, were, as presented 
by John Leech and other illustrators, per- 
fectly familiar to him. In 1885 he went 
abroad with his family, and with his own 
eyes saw English life itself. For four 
years he remained abroad, living in Italy 
and in England; and a pleasant sojourn it 
no doubt was to one with his love of art, 
architecture, and dignified social traditions. 
Many a glowing passage in his stories and 
novels is surely expressive of the vivid 
impressions he received on this, his first, 
introduction to English and Continental 
life, and of the irresistible charm that life 
had for him. 

In 1859 Mr. James returned to his 
native land, to remain for a decade. The 
years abroad awakened in him a lively 
sense of the differences between American 
and foreign ways, and must have quick- 
ened his extraordinary faculty of observa- 
tion, and set it to work upon the manners, 


customs, and characteristic types of his 
own country. In 1862 he began the study 
of law at the Harvard Law School. 
Even before this time his vocation declared 
itself, and he began writing stories. It was 
his wont, while the creative process was 
going on, to shut himself up all day in his 
room, taking his meals there, refusing to 
be disturbed, and utterly abandoning him- 
self to such matters as the building of 
plots, the framing of dialog, and the fash- 
ioning of his fictitious personages. When 
several of these laborious days had 
brought a story to completion, he would 
emerge, and lay it before the family. In 
these early tales his parents discerned signs 
of talent, as parents not infrequently do in 
like circumstances, and their expectations 
were justified in the event as the expecta- 
tions of few parents are. 

His studies at the Law School do not 
seem to have made heavy demands upon 


him. At all events, he spent much time in 
Lowell’s “learned lamp-light,” and at- 
tended his lectures on literature. Mr. 


Lowell he came to know well, and, under 
his influence, gave himself much to the 
study of literature in both fiction and 
criticism. Finding his work in demand 
with the magazines, he finally abandoned 
the law, and took to letters as a career. In 
1869 he went abroad again, and for a time 
Paris was his residence. Thence he went 
to London, and London or its near neigh- 
borhood has been his home ever since, with 
Italy as his favorite place of relaxation and 
leisure. 

Mr. James’ whole life has been quiet and 
uneventful, and his career without notable 
incident—the career of a student and man 
of letters who has lived in England, 
France, and Italy, in the midst of the 
social culture of his time. 
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An Appreciation 
By Elisabeth Luther Cary 


Author of ‘‘ The Novels of Henry James ”’ 


R. HENRY JAMES has been writ- 
ing for publication since 1864, but 
his first long novel, Roderick Hud- 

son, did not appear until 1875, when it ran 
as a serial in “The Atlantic Monthly.” 
Thereafter he wrote steadily, producing 
novels, long stories, short stories, criticism 
and notes of travel in considerable num- 
bers, but in no case without the atmosphere 
of leisure and ease that forms one of the 
characteristics of his style. 

For the general reader his work divides 
itself readily into two classes, one com- 
prising his early and one his late books. 
Frequently those who were at first and 
who remain ardent admirers of his earlier 
half-dozen novels repudiate the later ones 
on the ground that they no longer under- 
stand the drift of the author’s intention, if 
one may characterize as “drift” that clearly 
directed course. The people who declare, 
on the other hand, that they understand 
and amply enjoy the work of the past few 
years are apt to confess themselves more 
or less indifferent to the limpid flow of 
the early inspiration. Perhaps it is sig- 
nificant that many, probably the larger 
proportion, of the latter class are com- 
paratively young and adequately equipped 
with freshness and energy of mind. At all 
events, they have the kind of youth which 
Mr. James himself abundantly possesses 
and which is marked by a reasonable curi- 
esity concerning the minds and souls of 
those about us and the undiscovered coun- 
try within ourselves. 

A few critics and others who see Mr. 
James, and any other author upon whom 
they may bend their attention, against a 
complicated background of more or less 
rewarding literature, seem to descry in the 
body of his work a strong, unifying ele- 
ment which holds it together from the first 
effort at self-expression to the latest. To 
these readers the later style is merely the 
development of the earlier, but a develop- 
ment so full and so various as to make 
recognition a matter of no little difficulty 


The ma- 
tured style, with its thousand marks of 


for all but the most attentive. 


experience, its lightness of manner, its 
reserve concealed by felicities of ready 
intercourse, its weight of laboriously quar- 
ried wisdom, its authority, its courtesy, its 
witty assurance, its rapidity and polished 
zest—how, indeed, should the casual glance 
identify it with that open, conscientious, 
slightly stiff, slightly thin, yet intensely in- 
terested, adolescent style of Roderick Hud- 
son and The American? 

Yet even to the casual glance one thing 
would seem to be clearly apparent, the 
fact, that is, that the creation of charac- 
ters who live their own lives, almost inde- 
pendently, one might say, of their creator, 
is of paramount interest to Mr. James as 
an artist. The plot of Roderick Hudson 
was ingeniously enough conceived. A 
young man, impelled by the force of his 
genius, makes objects of art beautiful 
enough to attract the attention of a con- 
noisseur, who gives him his chance by tak- 
ing him to Europe. He departs, leaving 
behind him a Puritan sweetheart, and pres- 
ently becomes enamored of a brilliant and 
lovely pagan. He loses his hold upon his 
will, fails to sustain the promise of his 
gifts, and finally meets sudden death by 
accident. The movement of the story is 
swift; the author himself suggests, in his 
critical preface to the recent edition, that it 
is too swift for probability ; the setting of 
the figures is picturesque, to lovers of the 
later books it appears too picturesque, but 
nothing counts for so much as the charac- 
ters involved in the swift movement and 
seen against the picturesque setting. The 
relations of these characters to one another 
and their united and separate relations to 
life in general, the way in which the 


things that happened to them affected 
them, the way in which they themselves 
paid or made each other pay the cost of 
their experiences—these constitute the real 
interest of the tale. 
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In The American, sad story as it is, 
something very cheerful happens. The 
characters have gotten completely free of 
their creator, so far as the reader’s con- 
sciousness of them goes. They feel and 
think and talk and act with inevitableness. 
Such people as they are could do no other 
than they are shown to do. The voice of 
the prompter in the wings is no longer 
heard. What in Roderick Hudson hinted at 
the author’s preconceived idea of propriety 
and plausibility of action has dropped 
away from the composition. Christo- 
pher Newman and the wonderful French 
personages with whom he had such 
romantic dealings, act each one for himself, 
and the reader receives that most delicious 
of all sensations, the sense of being let into 
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a new world, where things are going on in 
accordance with unfamiliar, powerful laws 
and life expands to meet hitherto unsus- 
pected possibilities. Nothing is more 
amusing to the adventurous mind than this 
getting into a new country and watching 
foreign people obeying their own natures 
and traditions by doing things that we our- 
selves would never think of doing. It is 
the tang of our human philosophy that so 
much of the business of living is transacted 
in a tongue that we do not understand, and 
most of us realize hardly more of our 
limitations than-did Newman himself, re- 
flecting upon the advisability of learning a 
few words of French the better to “get 
around.” 


Henry James 
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In The American it becomes wholly ap- 
parent that Mr. James is entering upon 
his career of a novelist with the precise in- 
tention of helping his public at least to get 
around in a very interesting society by 
teaching them a language of which he him- 
self is master. He is henceforth to make 
it his business to understand the people of 
whom he writes, to understand them so 
thoroughly as not in any instance to betray 
or misinterpret them. They not only exist 
for him, but, as we have said, independ- 
ently of him. He may create them in the 
pride of creative power, but he must follow 
their fortunes with the humility of the 
humblest biographer. 

In his essay on The Lesson of Balzac, 
he calls attention to “that respect for the 
liberty of the subject which I should be 
willing to name as the great sign of the 
painter of the first order.” Accepting this 
as the chief test, we must acknowledge Mr. 
James a painter of the first order. A 
crude proof is that we do not think of his 
people as persons to whom something hap- 
pens, but as persons who behave in a cer- 
tain way. The immortal Daisy Miller, for 
example—what does it concern us now 
that the story is told some thirty years back 
and is done with as a “story,” that she took 
a chill in the Roman Coliseum and died 
of it? The important thing about her is 
her sensitiveness underlying her bravado, 
her strange little delicacy thick-coated with 
daring. \We remember her somewhat as 
we remember those friends of ours who 
were unsatisfactory in life and whom in 
death we comprehend, lovely and innocent 
where pride and ignorance made her ap- 
pear defiant and ill-mannered. 

In The Europeans, published in the 
same year with Daisy Miller (1878) it is 
hard to remember much of the tale except 
that Gertrude Wentworth lived in it and 
was one of those whose imagination re- 
sponds to abstract joys. In 7he Portrait 
of a Lady the whole interest settles in 
Isabel Archer's attitude toward life, that 
bit of life which circled abort her. In 
the preface to that book Mr. James tells 
us, with a clearness that the dullest of us 
cannot confuse, how the problem for him 
in writing it was to show “what an ‘excit- 
ing’ inward life might do for the person 
leading it even while it remains perfectly 
normal.’ And he notes, too, that it was 
written 


a few years after he came to live 
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in London with the “international light” 
lying “thick and rich upon the scene.” That 
light in itself constitutes excitement for 
the intelligent American; even in this 
period of easy and frequent international 
intercourse. 

The Bostonians, which was the next 
long novel to follow The Portrait of a 
Lady, is full even to crowding of realized 
types of character. In the Princess Caga- 
massima the beautiful Princess and Hya- 
cinth together give the reader his fill of 
realized character. Their inward lives are 
of so great a complexity as to make the 
outward events seem merely contributory, 
a consummation sufficiently intelligible, 
certainly, when viewed after the event, but 
how seldom brought about by writers of 
fiction! In both of these long novels, 
though more successfully for the reader’s 
interest in the latter, the tragic, almost 
melodramatic, incidents in which the char- 
acters are involved stir the pulses chiefly 
by their power to develop the inner con- 
sciousness of the characters and make them 
feel and act in accordance with their nat- 
ural tendencies. One might almost infer 
that Mr. James had made use of the most 
startling resources open to the builder of 
plots in order to show how much more 
absorbing is the drama within than the 
drama without. Hyacinth, in The Princess 
Casamassima, is tangled up with and com- 
mitted to a revolutionary policy, and finally 
is pitched upon by a ratiocinating fate as 
the person fittest to take life, to destroy, 
precisely at the moment life begins to un- 
fold for him her choicest treasures, and to 
make him acquainted not merely with 
good and evil, but with beauty and passion. 
The result is logically conceived, given the 
temperament of Hyacinth. He kills him- 
self, since kill he must; wipes off the slate 
his share in the happiness of living, since 
someone’s share must go. The Princess, 
who has opened the door for him into the 
cheer and luxury of the world, finds him 
sacrificed and bleeding. These, truly, are 
the incidents of a “thriller,” and it requires 
delicacy indeed to put them in their place 
as subsidiary to the normal growth of 
character. The triumph is great and there 
is little excuse for missing in these and 
other tales of the earlier time the portrayal 
of the intimate life of the soul. The 
author depends in them, however, to a per- 
ceptible degree, upon the aid given by a 
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plot. When we reach—by a rather long 
jump, it must be confessed—a story like 
the one entitled What Maisie Knew, or 
The Awkward Age, or The Golden Bowl, 
for all these have a trick of feature differ- 
entiating them from other books by the 
same author and uniting them in one small 
family, we find a greater detachment from 
the plot, a more absolute dependence upon 
that life of the soul which is pursued in 
the hidden recesses of our being, remind- 
ing us of nothing so much as the imagined 
lives that go on in those strange “soul 
houses” built by the Egyptians for habita- 
tions of released spirits. 

If we look, for a moment, at The Awk- 
ward Age in the brutal light of the plot— 
or still more, if we look at What Maisie 
Knew in that distressing light—we have 
nothing in the world to comfort us. We 
see a gentle kindness tortured, a tender 
faith forced to contemplate a faithless 
society, youth stripped of its freshness and 
blessed ignorance, and because of these 
things the hit-or-miss readers—there are 
such even among those who read Mr. 
James—frequently fall into a more or less 
dull depression. Nor is the mere fact that 
the ending in each case is the reverse of 
tragic the final security against such de- 
pression for the more imaginative reader. 
Maisie and Nanda might have _ been 
cut off in the full bloom of their young 
virtue and before entering upon any 
path leading toward moral satisfactions, 
without altering the true interest of 
their. histories. The true interest is that 
attaching to the prison story Picciola, but 
transferred to the prison of the human 
heart. To watch the frail little plant of 
personal integrity grow in the dark and 
in solitude is an experience to fascinate the 
lover of human kind. And the fascination 
deepens in proportion with, if it does not 
altogether depend upon, the amount of in- 
telligence associated with the integrity. 
The author’s favorites are people with 
hearts certainly, and with consciences, but 
especially with minds. The factor of in- 
telligence is of immeasurable importance 
in his scheme. Intelligence assumes 
“appreciation” in his characters, and in 
contrast with those in whom appreciation 
lives, as in Fleda Vetch, every one else, he 
himself remarks, shows for comparatively 
stupid, “the tangle, the drama, the tragedy 
and comedy of those who appreciate con- 
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sisting so much of their relation with those 
who don’t.” Nanda and Maisie, like Fleda, 
are each capable of “a contributive and 
participant view” of the situations in which 
they find themselves, and the very essence 
of poor Maggie’s situation in The Golden 
Bowl is the extent to which she takes it in. 

Therefore, if we try to pick out of the 
amazingly rich cake of the later novels the 
special plums providing the special flavor, 
we find that upon them chiefly depends also 
the richness, that the mixture without 
them would be plain enough to please an 
economical housewife—a mixture of 
homely ingredients in common use, but 
somehow transfigured and made rare and 
delectable by the presence of these full- 
flavored little plums. When we say “plain,” 
however, we mean anything but simple. 
The ingredients are so numerous and so 
skilfully chosen that their bringing together 
ensures a product of the utmost delicacy, 
even without the enriching plums. 

The reader who wishes to be informed 
as to the manner of putting the ingredients 
together in The Awkward Age, which is 
one of the author’s most nearly perfect 
creations, should turn to the preface of 
the new edition of that story. Nowhere 
has Mr. James taken us so completely 
behind the scenes, to change the metaphor 
in favor of one more “professional.” We 
have stood at the stage door, or even 
stumbled about the half-dismantled scene 
behind the dropped curtain, but we have 
not before seen all the mechanism and the 
accompanying directions, we have only 
faintly guessed at the amount of orderly 
prevision and prearrangement necessary 
to the smooth performance which has de- 
lighted us. In this preface we learn what 
is always more or less a shock to the ideal- 
istic and idle world, how important a 
part organization and mental labor play 
in a product of the creative faculty. We 
still think of it—we who are readers only 
—as coming nine-tenths of it at least by 
inspiration, just as we who are not painters 
think of Corot as dreaming his spiritual 
landscapes on to the canvas, fixing them 
there by the mere passing to and fro of 
his brush, as a magician might invoke 
scenes of mirage. Some of us, however, 
have learned from his conscientious biog- 
rapher that Corot was one of the most 
methodical and particular of painters, and 
made his notes of reality with the greatest 
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profusion and precision before his dream 
took shape. And Mr. James tells us in 
his preface to The Awkward Age how he 
also labored for the sound and beautiful 
result, ‘not in the hypnotized condition so 
commonly ascribed to the creator of art, 
but acutely conscious of every step of his 
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process. Such confidingness of  self- 
revelation leaves the critic high and dry. 
There is nothing left for him to do but 
stand like a post on the street corner point- 
ing the way to the legitimate halls of in- 
struction, which are now in a double sense 
the books themselves. 


Old Rye 


Its Literary and Artistic Associations 


By W. J. Roberts 


Author of ‘‘Some Old London Memorials.’’ 


WAY in an odd corner of Sus- 
sex, and reached from the 
metropolis by a tedious railway 
journey, is Rye. ‘Traveling 
there, the tedium makes you 

irritable, but if you are philosophical, you 
will come to regard this as a safeguard 
against the place ever being overrun. 

Once in Rye, you marvel at its quiet— 
London might be many days’ journey 
away. To me this quaint town is synony- 
mous of peace; of drowsy summer noon- 
tide: fower-scented, idle hours, with the 
soothing hum of insects on the wing, and 
the stillness only broken by the call of the 
“quarter-boys” stealing over the roof-tops 
from the belfry of the church on the hill. 

Rye is like an old man calmly resting 
after a strenuous life; an old man who, 
having run his course, fought many battles 
and received many honorable scars, is con- 
tent to sit in a rose-bowered cottage porch, 
blinking and dozing his days away. Such 
a man, having experienced a glorious past, 
is not less proud because his glories and 
conquests are past. So Rye is proud, 
though old; proud, because she is old and 
her past a something to be remembered. 

It was a busy Rye when the sea lapped 
at the town walls, and big ships chafec 
their sides against its quays; when, as an 
old writer has it, she was “surrounded on 
all sides, and at all times, by the waters 
of the ocean, and unapproachable except 
by ships and boats.” 

Travelers accounted it a favorable de- 
parting point for the Continent, and so 
prosperous did its merchants look, so well- 
lined their purses, when they landed on 
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Gallic shores, that the Frenchmen coveted 
their wealth, and, without so much as a 
“by-your-leave,” sent bloodthirsty, pillag- 
ing sailormen to spy out the land and, inci- 
dentally, to pocket odd trifles of value. 
These unwelcome visits were frequent and 
Rye grew sad. As a Cinque Port its dig- 
nity was ruffled, and there is no telling 
what might or might not have happened 
had not Fate—kind or otherwise, who 
shall say ?—decreed that the sea should 
unceremoniously roll away three miles and 
forget to return. 

That happened somewhere about the fif- 
teenth century, and Fate has never re- 
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lented. Since then generation after gen- 
eration of Rye men, when they have noth- 
ing better to do, congregate in the Gun 
Garden, below the Ypress Tower, and gaze 
longingly over the marshes to watch for 
the return of the waters. Some day their 
patience may be rewarded—but, for the 
sake of the peace and quiet of Rye, which 
I love so much, I hope not. 

There is a well-worn couplet which re- 
minds us that “Time and tide wait for no 
man,” and it has occurred to me that the 
Rye folk have taken it to heart; in fact, 
I am surprised that it is not their town 
motto. 

Having been so scurvily treated by the 
tide those centuries ago, it would appear 
that the men of Rye determined that Time 
should play them no pranks, so took him 
by the forelock—if I may say so—and 
constantly kept an eye on his movements ; 
in other words, the industry of Rye is 
watchmaking, and it enjoys a certain 
notoriety for excellence thereof. In this 





respect they are a paradoxical people, these 
Ryers, for they kill time by making time, 
and they do both very well. 





Bereft of the tide, they seem to plump 
for Time at every turn. The parish church 
—that wonderful old church on the hill, 
which seems to dominate the town, no 
matter from which point you view it— 
contains one of the oldest and quaintest 
clocks in England. Since 1560, the 
“quarter-boys” on the tower-face and the 
motto beneath have reminded all and sun- 
dry of the passage of Time—the motto, by 
the significant statement : “For our Time is 
a very shadow which passeth away.” And 
lest the careless ones forget the solemn 
warning outside, there is within the 
church the mighty eighteen-foot pendulum, 
protruding through the ceiling, ponder- 
ously and surely ticking the souls beneath 
it to the Day of Judgment—a veritable 
sword of Damocles, did men pause to con- 
sider it. Prayer and praise, sermon and 
sacrament, the pendulum sways unceas- 
ingly—a moving sermon in very truth. 

Apart from the glamour which over- 
spreads the town, by reason of its one- 
time historical importance, one of the 
chief attractions which it offers to those 
who revel in such things is its curiously 
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Flemish-like architecture, with a touch 
here and there of Normandy coloring. 
Edward the Confessor is, in a sense, re- 
sponsible for this, for he bestowed Rye 
on the monastery of Fécamp in Normandy. 
For this dab of Continental color on our 
otherwise drab England, blessed be his 
memory! Seen in the haze of a summer 
evening, with its red roofs fired by the 





A Street in Rye 


Leading up to Mr. James’ house 


setting sun, and the trees and fertile mead- 
ows encircling it, one obtains an inefface- 
able picture—a rich blend of deep red and 
softened green: a ruby set in emeralds. 

Artists seek it and love it for its color; 
authors, for its romantic past and present 
quietude. Rich in “atmosphere,” there is 
enough for both and to spare, and that 
which is to spare is thankfully appropri- 
ated by the ardent photographer. Color- 
box and dry-plate wax very friendly at 
Rye. Cobbled roads, grass-grown in 
places from scant use; hoary gables which 
lean lovingly toward each other, as though 
whispering stories of the past; ancient do- 
mestic interiors, such as, for instance, the 
famous “Mermaid Inn,” with its Dutch 
tiles and old oak panels, go to constitute 
ready-composed pictures at almost every 
street corner; and along by the ship- 
wright’s yards and round by the quay, 
there are pictures at every step. 


Near the church, and approached by 
most picturesque roads, is the house in 
which Mr. Henry James spends much of 
his time when in England. Not far from 
this house, John Fletcher, dramatist of 
Elizabeth’s time, and collaborator with 
Beaumont, was born in 1579. His father 
—afterward Bishop of London—was 
then Vicar of Rye. 

The Ryers of that day were a roister- 
ing lot, made up of shipwrights, soldiers 
and sailors;,and portly friars, not to men- 
tion many a “fayre ladye.” Later, and 
well into the nineteenth century, many of 
the Ryers were “bold, bad smugglers,” a 
fact which worried John Wesley to the 
extent that he mentions it in his Diary. 

It is only within the last fifty years that 
Rye has grown respectable, since when it 
has called, with seductive voice, to the 
wielders of pen and brush. 

Ruskin and Turner both loved to wan- 
der here, and the latter found, in neighbor- 
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ing Winchelsea, material for inclusion in 
his Liber Studiorum. J. E. Millais caught 
inspiration from an old tomb, in Winchel- 
sea Church, for that beautiful child-study, 
“Safe from the Battle’s Din,’ and was so 
charmed with the country-side that he in- 
vited Thackeray to visit him. Denis Duval 
bears evidence of this visit. Miss Ellen 
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J Terry, by long residence in Tower Cottage, 
identified herself with the place in a tangi- 





A Mariner’s Cottage 
Rye 


ble fashion, as did also the late F. A. 
Inderwick, K. C., who has left behind him 


A Song 


But after rest-time 


To-day is play-time, 
Anon comes pay-time, 
And in one season we shall plow and sow; 
All work and no play 
Would make a dull day, 
E’en restless ocean has its ebb and flow. 


To-day is pay-time, 
Then comes away-time, 
To spend what we have earned in sport and play; 
And then comes nest-time, 
The blissful rest-time, 
After the labors of the fruitful day. 
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two worthy books of local interest, King 
Edward and New Winchelsea and A Pris- 
oner of War. In that delightful book, 
English Hours, Mr. Henry James gives us 
a characteristic chapter on the district 
which proves his intimacy. Later still, 
Mrs. Stepney Rawson and Mr. Frederic 
Bréton have used historical Rye to advan- 
tage—the former in Tales of Rye Town 
and The Apprentice, and the latter with a 
tale of 1448, entitled God Save England. 
Finally, and within the last few weeks, 
there has been published The Rogue of 
Rye—a story of Napoleon’s time—by Mr. 
Willmott Dixon. 

But these have, in no sense, exhausted 
this quaint old town whose past is so full 
of incident. One can only hope that pub- 
licity will not spoil the place, for at present 
it stands unique as a bit of the fifteenth 
century unmarred by a later age. 


of May 


By Frederic B. Hodgins 


O-DAY is May-time, 
Anon comes play-time, 
Sweet with the odors of the grass and flowers; 
All Nature calls us, 
Her spell enthralls us, 


The birds are building nests in leafy bowers! 


Oh! glorious May-time, 
Work, play and rest-time 
Fill up the surfeit of our happy day; 


Will come the best-time, 
Oh! that for us it might be always May! 


oe 


Elinor Macartney Lane 


*‘In Memoriam” 


By Charlotte Newell 


O those who were privileged to 
know Elinor Macartney Lane, 
any written appreciation of 
her talents and her worth 
must appear inadequate, prob- 

ably superfluous. To those who did not 
know her, any such appreciation must be 
insufficient and unenlightening. For hers 
was a personality rare and rich and fasci- 
nating—a personality whose keynote may 
be found in her own statement—"I was 
born of poor but /rish parents.” She was 
truly the incarnation of the warmth, the 
vivacity, the tenderness of Erin, whose 
sons and daughters, at their best, combine 
head and heart in a way undreamed of in 
the philosophy of Teutonic and Latin 
peoples. She was full of impulse, and, 
like all creatures of impulse, she might 
“gang a kennen wrang,” might deviate a 
trifle from the straight and narrow path 
of politic calculation or social convention, 
but never—in any circumstances—could 
she do a thing mean or small or unfair. 
Injure herself she might; wrong another 
she would not. 

Loyalty, with Mrs. Lane, was a cardinal 
virtue, and in her writings this note is 
sounded and resounded in divers tones. In 
Katrine, her latest and last message, which 
comes as a voice from the Land of Shad- 
ows, Alan Breck is made to express the 
thought in splendid simplicity—‘I’m no’ 
so very bonny, but I’m leal to them I love.” 
Mrs. Lane’s friends well knew and. loved 
this quality in her, and in her last book they 
recognize and revere it in almost every 
character, especially, of course, in the 
heroine, and in Dermott McDermott, the 
real hero. One can enter Katrine’s “Own 
Land,” and there commune not only with 
the lovely Katrine, but with Katrine’s still 
more lovely creator. 

Mrs. Lane was clever to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Her imagination was capable 
of the boldest flights, and her intellect 
lagged not a pace behind. Repartee seemed 
her vital breath, and scintillated in almost 
her every utterance—usually sparkling, 
yet genial, like the dew on the clover; 


sometimes keen and cutting as the thrust 
of a rapier, but always pungent and clever. 
And yet, so closely allied were her head 
and her heart, that-often, while her lips 
radiated wit, her lustrous, Irish-blue eyes 
swam in tears. She was a woman of in- 
tense earnestness and of keen sympathy, 
and these qualities permeate her writings 


to an ever perceptible degree, rendering 





Elinor Macartney Lane 


them tenderly and truly and strongly real- 
istic. Her own personality is merged, for 
the time being, into that of whatever char- 
acter she may be portraying; hence, the 
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glow of life and the flow of blood that 
animate them all. 

In the fine and difficult art of fiction 
conversation, the author of Katrine was 
a past master. Her characters talk as the 
reader feels they should—easily, sponta- 
neously, appropriately. The style is the 
speaker; there is no verbosity, no heavi- 
ness, there are no incongruities. Further- 
more, Mrs. Lane had the exquisite power 
of creating an atmosphere exactly and 
subtly adapted to the children of her imag- 
ination, in which they move and have their 
being, unfettered by the non-congenial. 

For years Mrs. Lane lived in almost 
perpetual fellowship with pain. A _ nerv- 
ous trouble, engendered by a dire and sud- 
den sorrow, made her a martyr to intense 
suffering, impossible to eradicate, and im- 
possible for most persons to conceive. 
This physical state tended to accentuate 
her naturally emotional temperament, and 
to preserve her from the commonplace. 

In manner, Mrs. Lane was frank, cor- 
dial and confidential, never checked or 
chilled by the suspicion that her associ- 
ates were otherwise. She possessed the 
enviable gift of appealing to the comrade- 
ship of her companions, and causing them 
to make a creditable presentment in their 
own mental mirrors. This gift was in 
itself a power. She never implied their 
wrong by her right, but was ever ready 
to make gracious concessions to the preju- 
dices and predilections of others. The 
young she encouraged to believe in them- 
selves and to strive valiantly. The follow- 
ing stanzas were written by her for a boy 
at Tome Institute, whom she was endeav- 
oring to incite to a resourceful, masterful 
life— 


May God give you much, lad! 
A sense of honor fine, 
True modesty and bravery, 
The thought for “now and when,” 
Which made the ancient chivalry 
In days of Auld Lang Syne, 
And, unto these, be added 
The leadership of men! 


’*Tis the greatest gift of all, lad, 

And, far away from Tome, 

In the outer world, they’re waiting 
Your fearlessness and might, 

The weak ones and the trembling ones, 

Whom you can lead towards home, 

Up the mountain of Achievement, 

In the battle of the Right. 





Mrs. Lane’s ideas concerning effective 
writing and its attainment are pronounced 
and interesting. Said she: “The more I 
read criticisms and reflect upon the things 
I read, the more I am impressed with the 
fact that critical study does not lead to 
creative expression. I think I could not 
be overstating the case if I were to say 
that such study is destructive to expres- 
sion, and, in its very essence, tends more 
to pulling apart than putting together. 
One views another's performance, decides 
that such a thing was meant, such a sym- 
bol designed, for some set purpose. He 
reads, dissects, determines the intention of 
another, and, perhaps, ends the perform- 
ance by a theme, written in praise or in 
blame of the effort. A few words and 
phrases may be added to his vocabulary; a 
tew new ideas accepted or refuted by 
him; structure, purpose, plan may be in- 
vestigated ; but what is the actual gain in 
self-expression? To write what someone 
else has thought on a subject, is an easy 
task. To discover exactly what one thinks 
one’s self on the same subject, is an en- 
tirely different problem. For this reason 
it seems to me that the student who writes 
one critical paragraph a day, on ‘The 
Sunset, ‘A Bird’s Song,’ ‘The Man I 
Met in the Lane,’ or anything in which 
he must put a bit of himself, and, day by 
day, discovers the waste and the friction 
between thought and the written word, 
and tries to overcome it, must take greater 
strides forward in the art of making some- 
thing than the one who reads and criti- 
cizes Shakespeare or Milton, and writes 
essays afterward upon his research.” 

Perhaps to those who really knew Mrs. 
Lane, the most haunting, insistent thing in 
Katrine is the ever present personality of 
the author—not a personality made con- 
spicuous, thrust forward or even deliber- 
ately inserted—far from it—but a subtle, 
delicate, delicious thing, the bouquet of 
her Irish earnestness and loyalty. Katrine 
herself furnishes a charming and notable 
addition to fiction’s gallery of fair women. 
Many novelists—most novelists—possess 
the power of portraying a woman whose 
individuality can arouse and retain the 
reader’s interest through the pages of a 
volume, whose intellectuality or the lack 
of it, whose femininity or the reverse, 
whose beauty or ruggedness, exercise a 
certain potentiality until fimis has been 
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written, and then she passes behind ob- 
livion’s curtain in the reader’s mind. But 
a distinct contribution to strong, striking, 
vitalized womanhood is an achievement as 
rare as it is enjoyable and triumphant. 
Such was Nancy Stair—a creature alto- 
gether original, full of splendid impulse, 
generous emotions, daring designs, and 
bewildering mental transitions, ungoverned 
save by her own code of ethics—a charac- 
ter portrait that, in various phases, seems 
to have as prototype the author’s unique 
and lovable self. Katrine is a more wom- 
anly woman than Nancy Stair—a more 
humanly attractive woman—‘“a creature 
not too bright or good for human nature's 
daily food.” She is absolutely free from 
intrigue or concealment, is full of impulse, 
which turns her here and there without 
thought of consistency, is grandly proud 
and nobly human and humble. She strives 
to forgive, forget, and to understand the 


teelings, the attitude of the man who had 
loved her, but had loved family more. 
Mrs. Lane herself considered Katrine a 
finer woman than Nancy. The story, she 
said, is a modern story of a woman who, 
by her great love, makes a man great. 
“You know,” said she, “that can be done. 
If a man is normal, the woman who loves 
him enough can make him far nobler than 
he would be by nature. I believe that 
sincerely.” 

Sad and strange—incredibly strange— 
and tragic is the fact that Elinor Macart- 
iiey Lane has gone from the earth, to 
which she added charm and grace, and 
which her presence made a land Elysian 
for her friends. Not soon will their tears 
be dried or her golden influence be weak- 
cned, and often and often, through the 
medium of Nancy and Katrine, will they 
hold communion with her in her “Own 
Land.” 
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The Dramatic Critic 


Or, Your Opinion vs. Mine 


By Montrose J. Moses 


RESENT-DAY dramatic criti- 
cism in America is not an art, 
but a pastime ; one does not have 
to be specially trained for the 
position, but more generally as- 

signed to the position, which is but another 
way of claiming that a play is more likely 
to be reported than to be reviewed. 

There are legitimate reasons for such a 
status, reasons incontrovertible without a 
change in theater management on one hand 
and journalistic policy on the other. As 
matters now stand, there is not a financial 
editor who does not believe himself as 
well equipped to render a decision upon a 
play as the average theater reporter—and 
no doubt he is right ; the want of authority, 
other than that attached to the privilege of 
the “pass,” makes of the general profes- 
sional theater-goer who writes a column 
the morning after, a figurehead no less 
than a deadhead. And it is just this lack 
of understanding as to what his province 
really is that threatens to jeopardize the 
position of the dramatic critic in view of 
the essential necessity of the press agent 
to the theater as a business. At the present 
moment, we are witnessing an interesting 
struggle of the survival of the fittest; the 
press agent of necessity is required to sys- 
tematize his business—the dramatic critic, 
save in isolated cases, is not allowed to 
declare his policy. 

The diversity of opinion that we find in 
the morning paper after a “first night” is 
more likely due to an unpreparedness, a 
lack of critical viewpoint, than to any 
fundamental logical difference. And it is 
the lightness with which the decision is 
rendered that shakes the confidence of the 
reading public. The dramatic critic rarely 
speaks with authority; if he does, he is in 
danger of hurting business; there is no 
question as to whether the view of the 
theater taken by the city editor, simply as a 
field for possible sensational news, does 
not detract from the dignity of the critic’s 
own department. The city editor’s stand 


and the critic's stand are both legitimate, 





yet they are far from being the same—or 
else, they should not be. 

The dramatic critic is not regarded as a 
necessity ; he is generally a sufferance. It 
is more often the case that the editor looks 
askance at the prospect of engaging a man 
who must, so the inference runs, be pos- 
sessor of a jaded intellect in view of his 
long service in the theater. The drama 
is the only art where to-day it is not a 
requisite to have training and experience ; 
where expert opinion is discounted in the 
face of the reporter and the press agent. 
After all, says the average theater-goer to 
the critic, it is your opinion vs. mine. You 
report that a play is bad; you do not 
establish the fact by any formulation of 
your opinion; my judgment is as likely to 
be as authoritative. Because there is a 
large element of truth in what he says, 
dramatic criticism is being threatened. 

The requirements of journalism are 
more favorable to the reporter and to the 
press agent than to the critic, for the sim- 
ple reason that the theater news reinforces 
the advantages of advertising. Those 
“official critics’ who have attempted to 
summarize a week’s theater activity in a 
column or two of the Sunday edition have 
either underestimated the mental capacity 
of their readers, or else have failed, except 
in a very few cases, to understand that 
criticism, as Walkeley has declared, is not 
a parasitic art alone, but a creative one as 
well—creative of an original outlook pro- 
voked by the exigencies of the occasion, 
but more naturally by the force of sound 
conviction. Mr. Huneker is a representa- 
tive of the right type, but he is no longer 
a dramatic critic of the conventional order ; 
he is “off duty forever” in the journalistic 
sense. 

Every man, in his way, is a critic; he 
measures the capacity of art by his own 
capacity to enjoy art; hence, there are 
among us some few who can span the 
arches of a masterpiece, and those there 
are who are good authorities on vaudeville! 
But they are not equipped as they should 
be with the complete understanding that 
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assures one the third dimension and gives 
one glimmering hope of a possible fourth. 
There are critical processes which do not 
come into the calculations of the public, 
but which belong distinctively to the critic 
—identification and detachment, character- 
ized by Le Bon as the psychology of the 
individual and of the crowd—the proper 
relation of comparative values—the correct 
and familiar uses of the factors in tech- 
nique—the unerring appreciation of the 
creative forces behind art. 

Viewed in this light, the work of the 
<lramatic critic is no minor task; in its way 
dependent upon a product outside of itself, 
it is at once a dictum and an outlook; it is 
restrictive of a form and expressive of an 
idea; it is no sinecure, but a responsibility. 

It is difficult to imagine appreciation as 
an exact science. even though there are 
recognized standards in drama, as there are 
in other art species, to allow of Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of criticism. But it is 
preposterous to claim that the critic is so 
callous to emotional response as to be 
coolly conscious of a wilful juxtaposition 
of the experiment with the norm. He 
must be a keen and sympathetic observer 
of all that constitutes life to recognize how 
perfectly or how badly the artist has 
re-presented life by means of its most pro- 
gressive, yet unconsecutive, moments. To 
him the playhouse, in its threefold capacity 
of business, institution, and art museum, 
becomes one of the civic centers for deep- 
est realization of self-expression. He is 
to take his orchestra chair with a sense 
that though a scholar—that is, a workman 
with his tools by right—he is not a scho- 
lastic ; that, though writing for the morrow, 
he is framing opinion beyond the morrow; 
that, though analyzing what he himself 
might not be able to do as well, he is doing 
ably what his experience has made as sec- 
ond nature to him. He sees unerringly 
and his mind is clear. He knows what 
good art is and he questions the presence 
of bad art. 

This is perhaps theoretical and ideal, yet 
had we gone to the theater with Aristotle, 
our classic figure of a critic, we would 
have been taken behind the simulation of 
nature into a discussion of the very nature 
principles themselves. The Greeks, as 
dramatic critics, were a little contemptuous 
of this reflex life we call drama. In fact, 
tun your memory along the evolution of 
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criticism as applied to the ancient play- 
house, and you will find that the attitude 
is largely philosophical, and wholly ruled 
out of the present province of the dra- 
matic critic. In other words, with the 
modern recognition of the theater as a 
live activity in the civic body, drama has 
peculiarly become severed from literature, 
cof which it is a legitimate and significant 
part. 

Here, then, is one of the first steps in 
the rehabilitation of the dramatic critic: 
to realize that, however journalistic his 
career, he stands primarily for the dra- 
matic spirit and secondarily for the 
theatrical fact. He must claim for the 
theater its literary dignity—which will 
place bits of the striking realism of Herne 
by the side of a similar realism in Howells. 
It is peculiar how closely to the funda- 
mental philosophy of the dramatic both 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James arrive, with- 
out possessing that burning sense of the 
theater which should be an asset to the 
theater critic. This is no doubt due to the 
limitation of the novelist, whose technique 
is different from that of the dramatist, a 
fact he does not half realize until failure 
on the boards drives it home. 

The critic, therefore, is doubly sensi- 
tized: he is a lover of art and a lover of 
life; he is to keep them separate and yet 
view them conjointly, even as he measures 
his individual impression, his estimate of 
the crowd from without its circle of appre- 
ciation, and his impression as a unit in 
that crowd. His decisions are not had by 
textbook definitions; they are realized 
by right of his possession. Of what? That 
by virtue of which I am I, meaning the 
public—and he the critic. Your opinion 
vs. mine! Are the conditions such as to 
warrant my challenging the critical au- 
thority in the theater? 

We value what Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
writes of the playhouse, not so much be- 
cause he is invigorating, as because he is 
sane and progressive in the face of his 
national limitations. Nevertheless, it is 
unwise for a dramatist to place himself 
in the position of a critic, to furnish the 
weapons by which later he is almost in- 
variably wounded. The announcement is 
made that we are to have a volume of 
essays by Mr. Percy Mackaye, and we feel 
assured that it will be earnest in tone, and 
high in ideal, even though at the present 
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moment theoretical in attainment. It is 
for the critic to tell us what the drama of 
democracy is to be—the dramatist is to give 
us the type if he can; it is for the critic 
to analyze wherein the poetic and the com- 
monplace may be blended on our stage— 
the dramatist is to blend the qualities. The 
critical faculty is always ahead of creative 
activity, but our dramatic reporter seems 
to be almost slavishly dependent upon the 
product; he deals with the new play and 
does not attempt to go behind or beyond it. 

In his prefaces and in his dramatic 
opinions, Shaw reveals a rare discrimina- 
tion and a delicious wit; his essays are 
literature by the sheer force of his person- 
ality rather than because of the vital sub- 
stance of the individual plays. This is the 
reason Jones as a critic is of more sound 
importance, in that he reflects tendencies, 
movements, national feelings, rather than 
himself. The dominant personality of 
Shaw is not the critical faculty, nor would 
the critic be allowed his liberties. We ac- 
cept his Quintessence of Ibsenism be- 
cause not every one can discard Ibsen so 
impertinently and give us instead the 
“Quintessence of Shaw.” But he is a good 
handbook for critics; sometimes we ques- 
tion whether his critical bravery is not 
wholly dependent upon Irish wit. 

Place Shaw’s book by the side of Mr. 
Walter Eaton’s recent volume of American 
reviews culled from the New York “Sun”: 
the one is brilliant, the other is excellent 
and clever, marred on the one hand by a 
journalistic intimacy of style and colloquial 
jargon, and on the other by a staid New 
Engtand@’ moral reticence which we applaud 
despjte its unprogressiveness. Yet both 
Shaw and Eaton exhibit in their books 
the underlying weakness of the dramatic 
critic’s claim to literary permanence. They 
are dealing with transitory stuff ; their crit- 
ical sermons are founded upon theatrical 
quicksand ; they outline the plots of plays 
that die within a twelvemonth. Only 
Archer has met with magnitude in his 
apprenticeship days in the theater. 

Therefore, the dramatic critic, by nature 
of his transitory material, has somehow 
had thrust upon him the reporter's imme- 
diate expression. But the demand of 
journalism has perverted the function of 
dramatic criticism as it has the scope of 
literary criticism. Among our newspaper 
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editors, Mr. Paul Elmer More alone has 
the opportunity of expressing himself fully 
in the columns of the “Post” and “Nation,” 
using the essay form. But the dramatic 
critic who, in the discussion of an inferior 
comedy or a mediocre farce, should brush 
it aside lightly in his desire to pay trib- 
ute to the excellence of Charles Hoyt, 
would not only be committing a breach 
against reportorial timeliness, but would 
be committing a breach of courtesy against 
the advertising column. The fact of the 
matter is that true dramatic criticism will 
flourish only after journalism recognizes 
its essential authority. 

The critic and the press agent are not 
antagonistic factors in the theater scheme; 
the struggle that is taking place is due en- 
tirely to the fact that the manager requires 
expert system and the editor is not over- 
anxious for expert decision. Through 
excellent systematization, I have heard a 
press agent claim that within twenty-four 
hours he could command the columns of a 
chain of papers stretching from coast to 
coast; he did not mean that he could, or 
would, limit the expression of the critic 
on any of these papers, but that he could 
send to these papers sufficiently attractive 
“dramatic stories” to warrant their being 
used as “copy.” The press agent is gen- 
erally a trained newspaper man; if he be a 
wise man, he will keep within the limit of 
credulity; but his essential business is to 
create interest in his particular “attrac- 
tion.” In our Sunday papers we have seen 
the discussion of the race problem, and we 
feel assured that the press agent for Zang- 
will’s The Melting Pot has done some 
intelligent free advertising; he has, 
prompted by keen instinct, killed two birds 
with one stone; he has appealed to the 
city editor’s desire for bright, live “copy” ; 
he has sounded the fundamental note of 
his play. 

The common expression we hear is: 
“Oh! that’s a press story ;” but the agent 
who courts false sensationalism, who cir- 
culates personalities that are off color, 
who miscalculates the intelligence of the 
newspaper man, is not typical of his class. 
The press agent to-day is a man of con- 
centrated energy, with a ready pen and a 
quick judgment. He must keep faith with 
his manager and with the editor. He 
must not try to make the reporter believe 
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that there is good fishing in the Hippo- 
drome tank, but such a wild story is good 
advertising if used properly. 

A most prominent press agent has writ- 
ten to me of his calling; his words, uttered 
with authority, are representative of his 
profession. He says: 


The agent, having “held down the dramatic 
desk” himself, understands the honor, pride and 
traditions of the position, and is not l|-kely to 
ask absurdities or impossibilities. . . . The 
old-time agen:—the man with the high hat, 
lightning-rod shirt, d'amond headlight, and the 
general make-up of an interlocutor in a minstrel 
“first part” but who cannot write two 
consecutive grammatical sentences, has passed 
away. Such a one now would be worse than 
useless, except possibly in the smaller one-night 
towns where glitter and imposing appearance 
awe the natives. . . . It is the man _ with 
ideas who can write—he it is who succeeds as 
an agent in the city or on the road to-day—the 
quiet, energetic, thinking man who _ studies 
the style, requirements and policy of each 
paper . . . who gives to the crit’c salient 
data about plays and players, and whe 
leaves the critic entirely alone when the latter 
is to write his opinion of the performance. 





This is a concise statement of the press 
agent’s province ; he aids the theater adver- 
tising; he is at the service of the theater 
reporter; he has done his work so excel- 
lently that the manager has come to believe 
that no statement should be printed in a 
paper sufficiently strong to counteract the 
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good work of the press agent on one hand, 
or the force of his paid advertising on the 
other. We have known in the course of 
theater history instances where dramatic 
critics have been removed because they 
have spoken out fearlessly; we have been 
told of other instances where managers 
have gone to the editor with the demand 
that the critic be removed, a demand rein- 
forced by the threat of withdrawing news- 
raper patronage. Is there a critic to-day 
worth the sacrifice in advertising of thou- 
sands of dollars? Yet the present state of 
dramatic criticism is due to a lack of moral 
support on the part of journalism. 

We need a thorough rehabilitation of 
this profession; until that time arrives we 
are safe in pursuing the policy of your 
opinion vs. mine. It is the drama itself 
that is suffering from the lack of dramatic 
criticism, not the public. Our reporters 
are toying with a serious art; they are 
exploiting and not attempting to create. 
But there is no denying that the dramatic 
critic who now lacks full preparation, who 
is not given authority, who does not probe 
further than he sees, will remain the re- 
porter until he is liberally prepared, is 
clothed in authority of expression, and is 
afforded the proper medium for full crea- 
tive criticism; until he is backed by his 
editor. 


Alive in May 
By Norma Bright Carson 


WHAT a thing it is to be alive in May! 
@ Then is the world a merry place, and gay; 
Then come the carnivals of elf and fay, 
And flowers grow profusely on thé way. 
Then scattered is the sky’s dull, wintry gray, 
The softest breezes skelter forth to play; 
The birds chirp bright and cheery all the day; 


O, what a thing it is to be alive in May! 





Sir Walter Scott 


After the painting by Raeburn. This hangs in the drawing-room at Abbotsford 
Photograph by J. Clapperton, Galashiels, Scotland 




















BBOTSFORD is among those 
literary landmarks that afford 
excuses for the American trav- 
eler abroad who needs a 
“beaten way,” since in going 

across the Atlantic at all he must, Amer- 
ican-wise, so plan his journey that he shall 
finish it with the comfortable feeling of 
having “invested” something, moreover, of 
having realized generously on the invest- 
ment. 

The happy day may come when we shall 
go abroad—I am speaking generally, not 
specifically—without aim, without purpose, 
without planning; just to absorb whatever 
comes our way and to drink in whatever 
of inspiration those fair and pregnant 
scenes may carry to us. But we have not 
yet ceased to be “orthodox,” or middle- 
classedly respectable, in our travels—hence 
the ease with which our neighbors over 
the waters make profit of our strenuous 
efforts to “do” everything in sight. 

The less conventional tourist may well 
hesitate before journeying down to Abbots- 
ford, but, having hesitated, he is com- 


Scott’s Favorite Seat in Melrose Abbey 


Where he wrote much of The Lay of the Last Minstrel 


Photograph by N. B. Carson 


Melrose Abbey and Abbotsford 


By Norma Bright Carson 








mitted to a decision in the affirmative. It 
then becomes but a question of getting 


there. And the canny Scotsman knows too 
thoroughly the propensities: of his Amer- 
ican brothers to let slip this excellent 
opportunity for turning an honest penny. 
Wherefore, whether one starts from Eng- 
land, and the south, or comes by way of 
Edinburgh, the station at Melrose is con- 
veniently equipped with several varieties 
of vehicle, in which, for a modest fee, one 
may jolt down hill and up dale and around 
corners to that low-lying, wide-rambling, 
much-turreted and bedecked mansion 
which Sir Walter Scott, with a taste more 
extravagant than artistic, and an ambition 
far in excess of most literary men’s bank 
balances, erected as a pedestal on which to 
rear that long and mighty line of Scotts 
of which he dreamed, but that remains 
principally as a monument to his success 
as a novelist and to his unique and won- 
derful ability in effecting the collection of 
valuable historical trophies. 

It is not necessary here to tell the story 
of Abbotsford—ii has been sufficiently 















Abbotsford 


From the gardens 











Sir Walter's Study at Abbotsford 
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Melrose Abbey 


talked about. Indeed, one wonders if it 
really is not superfluous to describe in any 
way this great and remarkable pile which 
to-day is. first of all, the official residence 
of Scott’s great-granddaughter, who, for 
the sake of the curious, the venerating, the 
honestly appreciative, has permitted this 
“pride” of her illustrious ancestor to re- 
main accessible to a vast and miscellaneous 
public, some of whom weep and others of 
whom smile when brought thus face to 
face with the actual belongings, the imme- 
diate home and surroundings, of Scotland's 
most significant genius. 
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Abbotsford. For, lightness aside, Abbots- 
ford has one merit as a literary landmark 
that is not shared by most such relics. It 
is still too modern to have acquired any- 
thing of the legendary, and the care with 
which it has been preserved has kept away 
the incongruities of restoration. One may 
laugh heartily at being ushered into a base- 
ment room to inspect picture post cards, 
photographs and souvenir editions, on the 
heels of which one is requested to purchase 
a ticket of admission for the rooms up- 
stairs; but one ceases to laugh when at 
length the study door is thrown open and 


The Library at Abbotsford 
Showing the Chantrey bust of Scott in the backgrouad 


The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott is 
herself an author of whom Sir Walter, 
were he alive, would not need to be 
ashamed. She has done more than one 
splendid thing in the way of descriptive 
and historical writing, her Tragedy of 
Fotheringay being the most accurate and 
complete account we have had of the trav- 
esty of a trial which sent Mary, Queen of 
the Scots, to the block. 

But this is not a review of the literary 
achievements of the present owner of 


one is projected suddenly into the very 
holy of holies, the place in which the high 
priest of Scottish Border Minstrelsy per- 
formed his most sacred rites. It matters 
little that the furnishings are rich, unique, 
endowed, many of them, with historic in- 
terest of an unusual degree; what does 
matter is that here Scott, the poet and 
novelist, worked and lived; here he gath- 
ered about him his treasures; here he 
planned and dreamed, and made many of 
the dreams come true. I don’t remember 
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The Drawing-room at Abbotsford 


Showing the Raeburn portrait on the wall, also Mrs. Maxwell-Scott's portrait on the wall at the back 








The Entrance Hall, Abbotsford 
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what I saw in that study at Abbotsford— 
save that I recall wondering at the height 
of the desk as compared with the height 
of the chair that stood before it, and was 
the chair which Scott himself used in writ- 
ing—I don’t care to remember the details 
of these furnishings—there are always 
Baedeker and the photographs to tell me 
if I need to refer to them concretely— 
what I do remember is the feeling of the 
presence of a genius whose spirit cannot 
be separated from this temple which it 
created for itself. This was a presence to 
discover which I needed neither guide nor 
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ing swords to guard against the profana- 
tion of a sanctuary. 

In the library one senses the kindly, hos- 
pitable spirit of the Abbotsford laird, the 
geniality, the courteous grace of one who 
welcomes friends to partake of his home 
joys. From a niche in the wall the gently 
humorous eyes of the poet and story-teller 
smile in greeting to the visitor; the books 
bear witness to the wealth of history and 
legend that went to make up that noble 
array of romancing art in the concrete 
form of a long line of novels. At every 
point one meets some token that either sug- 


Scott of Harden’s Introduction to Muckle-mou'ed Meg 


guide-book. That something in the per- 
sonality of Walter Scott which quickens 
the sympathies and touches the heart—the 
lovableness of the man’s personality—that 
is what one finds in these rooms at Abbots- 
ford. And in the study, where a master 
mind wove cunningly those wondrous 
lengths of bright-hued, grimly shadowed, 
bounteously figured and more bounteously 
backgrounded tapestries, in that study the 
Genius of Imagination and the Spirit of 
Romance stand like twin angels with flam- 


gested or enhanced or confirmed a well- 
known story, and one is made greatly to 
wonder when the treasures of the glass- 
covered table by the window are conned 
over, name by name. The crucifix that the 
most unfortunate Scottish queen carried 
through her final ordeal; Napoleon’s own 
blotting-pad and book, taken after Water- 
lco; Flora MacDonald’s pocketbook; and 
a tumbler from which Bobbie Burns had 
drunk a frequent dram—these are all sym- 
bols of the master’s skill in creating 
romance about tangible objects, and are 
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furthermore emblems of his passion for 
collecting interesting relics. 

Frem the library one passes on into the 
drawing-room, where the Raeburn portrait 
of Seott has a delightful! reminiscence in 
its youthful whimsicality, in its tender, 
implied caress for the big, beautiful deer- 
hound; and~the portrait of. Abbotsford’s 
present mistress on another wall calls for 
a moment's attention. From the library 
window we had had an inspiring landscape 
view—the long line of hills in the distance ; 
nearer, the historic Tweed, .a thin line of 
silver, separated from the house only by 
the broad lawns; and then again, a_con- 
necting link in the person of Mrs. Max- 
well-Scott’s young son, great-great-grand- 
son of Sir Walter, who played a heated 
game of tennis just above the Tweed’s 
green bank. 

The Armory—considered to hold the 
finest private collection of its kind in the 
world—adjoins the drawing-room. Here 
Rob Roy’s gun, Napoleon’s pistol, Prince 
Charlie’s hunting knives, the keys of the 
old Tolbooth in Edinburgh, and a variety 
of ancient instruments of torture, make up 
a remarkable display of warlike instru- 
ments, every one of which probably figures 


in some bloody or otherwise exciting scene 
of the novels. 

There is a picture in the Armory that 
has a story which is worth repeating. We 
have reproduced it here, under the cap- 
tion, “Scott of Harden’s Introduction to 
Muckle-mou’ed Meg.” Scott of Harden, 
so the legend goes, was found poaching on 
the estate of Sir Gideon Murray at Eli- 
bank. He was sentenced to be hanged, but 
was reprieved on the condition that he 
marry the Murray’s daughter, an ill 
visaged young woman popularly designated 
as “Muckle-mou’ed Meg.” Young Scott 
found it hard to accede to these terms, 
though he finally did so, and this same 
“Meg” thus became one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ancestors. Scott himself tells the 
story humorously in his Border Antiquities, 
the tale losing nothing in the telling, you 
may rest assured. 

All that money, forethought, and loving, 
diligent care could do has been done for 
Abbotsford, from the moment Scott pur- 
chased unpromising Cartleyhole till to-day, 
when beautifully arranged gardens testify 
to the landscape gardener’s skill, and the 
smooth velvet of broad lawns bespeaks 
generations of constant cherishing. 





Melrose Abbey and Abbotsford 


And yet, with all its hosts of memories, 
its genius-haunted spots, it is not at 
Abbotsford that we look for the most 
endearing aspects of Scott's personality. 
Scott the poet dwells elsewhere in greater 
force—at Melrose, in that wonderfully 
beautiful, rarely inspiring heap of broken 
stones and majestic columns, whose 


, pillars with cluster’d shaits so trim, 

With base and with capital flourished around, 

Seem’d bundles of lances which garlands had 
bound, 


I did not see “fair Melrose” “by the 
pale moonlight.” I am_ satisfied with 
Scott’s description of its wonders. In the 
dying daylight of a chilly, raining after- 
noon, subsequent to a few hours at Abbots- 
ford. the Melrose ruins breathed a pathos, 
wore a desolateness of habit, that told the 
tragedy of the centuries with an eloquence 
that no moonlight, however ravishing, 
could achieve. The ghosts were there— 
pale ghosts, shivering in the cold air, 
against which the roofless abbey was pow- 
erless to protect them; on the grave of the 
heart of the Bruce the fine, soft rain 
dropped with a dreary pitter-patter, and 
the great east window cast somber shad- 
ows against a dull, gray sky. 
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Of all the picturesque and_ beautiful 
ruins that figure in the landscapes of 
Scotiand and England, there is nothing 
that quite equals Melrose. Architecturally 
it is perfect—a monument builded by lov- 
ing hands, in that happy, bygone age 
when time was not money and money 
Was insignificant anyway ; when men loved 
God and werked their very souls’ essence 
into the stones they chipped and hammered 
and carved. ‘The windows at Melrose are 
superb without stained glass, for the 
frames for the glasses are exquisitely 
fashioned, with a pattern so fine, so won- 
drously and subtly artistic, that the light 
pouring in through the open spaces dis- 
covers ever new glories to the eye. And 
so it is with every portion of the standing 
stones—the mighty, fluted columns, the 
graceful, wide-sweeping arches, the thou- 
sands and thousands of tiny yet marvelous 
details with which every fragment visible 
is enriched. No more 
Spreading herbs and flowerets bright 
Glisten with the dew of night; 

but it still remains true that 

Nor herb nor floweret glistened there, 

3ut was carved in the cloisters’ arches as fair. 

Years of ruin and decay have despoiled 
ihat wondrous garden of the monks, but 


Dryburgh Abbey 


The group of people in the background are standing just outside the tomb of Scott, which is 
enclosed by an iran railing 
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the herbs and flowerets carven in the clois- 
ters’ arches cannot be destroyed. Bit by 
bit they may break and wear away, but 
only when long ages have passed will they 
become finally obliterated. 

One treads softly at Melrose Abbey. 
Outside the walls disappointment seizes 
the visitor who comes for the first time. 
For, close in against the ruins, enterprising 
moderners have builded a hotel, and this, 
with the guide’s cottage and surrounding 
buildings which have encroached on the 
abbey grounds, shuts off the ruins from 
the town side. In consequence the wide, 
open spaces that would enhance the beauty 
of the rare old pile, and would give it an 
appropriate setting, as it were, are missing, 
and one enters at a point where commer- 
cialism seems to be throttling ancient art. 
But once inside the gate that forms the 
entrance, hotels and whatever else of ma- 
terial moment vanish away; one stands 
awe-stricken, meditative, hushed, in the 
dim, green squares of lawn that form the 
Abbey’s present interior, And  awe- 
stricken one remains; wandering dreamily 
among those silent graves, and amid the 
shadows, the magnificence of a great his- 
toric Past rises up to confront one, 
demanding that a listening ear give heed 
to its insistent call. Low under the eastern 
window, where once the high altar stood, 
a pile of rude stones marks the spot in 
which the heart of the Bruce has reposed 
these long, long years. Not far away, the 
grave of Michael Scott claims all the 
imagination of any one who loves the mag- 
nificent “Lay,” for here, to this grave, the 
“Monk of St. Mary’s aisle” led Deloraine 
when, on that dreadful night, the warrior 
brave rode from Branksome to obtain the 
book of magic that lay in the wizard’s 
grave. The old guide at Melrose knows 
the story well, and loves Scott’s version of 
it. He stood with us beside that grave 
and recited it for us—recited it in a voice 
that vibrated deep and full through the 
solemn quiet of the lofty arches under a 
still sky. 

Lo, Warrior! now the Cross of red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead; 
Within it burns a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the night; 
That lamp shall burn unquenchably, 
Until the Eternal doom shall be. 

So spake the monk, and then the stone 
was lifted, after which the priest “his 
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death-prayer prayed.” Then unto Delo- 


raine he said: 


Now speed thee what thou hast to do, 

Or, Warrior, we may deeply rue; 

For those thou mayest not look upon 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone. 


Surely one can see the dim, shadowy 
shapes that seem to hover there; one can 
see the old monk, majestic, calm, com- 
manding, sending forth those last caution- 
ary words to a man terror-dumb. How 
often has Walter Scott sat on the heap 
of stones now designated as his favorite 
seat, and lived over again the scenes in 
Scottish song and story which glorify and 
romanticize Melrose’s holy Abbey. It 
seems as if he ought to sleep there in his 
last sleep, but he himself decreed it other- 
wise. Wherefore, the visitor who goes to 
Abbotsford and Melrose drives on to Dry- 
burgh Abbey, some four miles away, and 
there, in another mass of ruins, green- 
grown with ivy and moss-encrowned, the 
Laird of Abbotsford rests in a stately 
tomb. 

Dryburgh has not the architectural beau- 
ties of Melrose, but it has the environment. 
It possesses the sacred isolation of a holy 
place set apart. A swaying, swinging bridge 
that warns visitors against crossing it in 
numbers exceeding ten makes the frail con- 
nection over the Tweed waters that brings 
the Abbey into communication with the 
world without; and long, winding walks, 
heavily foliaged, give a dignified and cere- 
monious approach. Only after a certain 
set preliminary, form does one come to 
Dryburgh, to its brooding silence, its de- 
licious coolness, its wide, open-air Sacred- 
ness. This is indeed a congregation of 
fragments, beautiful fragments, of a sim- 
plicity and grandeur not to be denied. 
There is poetry at Dryburgh, lots of it, for 
everything is undisturbed and undisturb- 
ing. There are surprises too, delightfully 
romantic, such as the abbot’s parlor in its 
cool, green, sheltered solitude. And deep 
down in the gray lights of damp, dank 
vaults, the visitor inscribes his name in a 
great book. It is the final touch to a mem- 
orable occasion. He has been in the land 
of dreams and poetry and romance, and 
he has been there with one of the greatest 
of dreamers, of poets, of romancers—Sir 
Walter Scott! 





Frederick Orin Bartlett 


HE author of a new and enter- 

taining novel, The Web of the 

Golden Spider, is Frederick 

Orin Bartlett. Mr. Bartlett 

has a bungalow in Maine, and 

there he does his writing, in the midst of 
dense woodland and with what might be 
called a Scotch-lake view in front of the 
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Author of The Web of the Golden Spider, reviewed 
in the April number 


In this place Mr. Bartlett spends 
five out of every twelve months, in which 
months he will doubtless devote himself to 
novel writing. 


house. 


How to Cure Temper 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick has an excellent 
if unique bit of advice to offer bad-tem- 


pered people in his new book, Mind and 
Work. Dr. Gulick says: 


Fuzzy-mindedness is just as likely to attack 
our feelings as it is our brains. Feelings tend 
all the time to be vague and irresponsible; they 
must be subjected to the same clearing process 
as our thoughts; they must be sifted, judged, 
criticized. The thing I must try for is the abil- 
ity to “externalize” my feelings and judge them 
squarely. The best rule I know for getting a 
grip on them is this: “Put them on paper.” 
Make a written statement of your feelings—not 
for the literary benefit of posterity, but for your 
own profit right here and now. Take the case 
of sudden anger. The stimuli toward shutting 
the jaws tight and closing the hands go out in- 
stantly from the lower brain. But remember 
the formula. Get a sheet of paper, take a pencil, 
and write down the cause of your ahger, whether 
it be justified or not, and what appears to be 
the best way of treating it. 


Susan Glaspell 


Author of The Glory of the Conquered, 
reviewed in the April number 





Arthur Stringer 


Whose new book, The Gun Runner, has just been published, and is reviewed in this number 
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Mark Twain’s New House 


“Country Life in America” for April 
describes Mark Twain’s new home, 
“Stormfield,” in the Connecticut hills. Mr. 
Clemens himself tells something about the 
building of it in the following character- 
istic way: 

“Stormfield was designed by John Howells, 
son of the Howells, and he and my daughter 
Clara and Miss Lyon planned out its particulars 
and built it; and they did it without any advice 
or instructions from me. I had every confidence 
in their taste and judgment and none in my 
own. My meddling would only have made con- 
fusion. I was not willing to discuss the plans nor 
look at the drawings. I merely said I wanted 
three things—a room of my own that would 
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be quiet, a billiard-room big enough to play in 
without jabbing the cues into the wall, and a 
living-room forty by twenty feet. For the rest 
they could do as they liked, and I had nothing 
more to do with the house until I drove up from 
the station last June to occupy it. I didn’t want 
any of the bother of building. I had enough of 
that in Hartford when we built a $20,000 house 
on a $10,000 lot at a cost of $155,000. The only 
other stipulation was that the house should cost 
a certain sum.” 

“Did it?” Mr. Clemens was asked. 

“Well, half of it did,” the philosopher ad- 
mitted, smiling. 


A New American Branch 


The well-known London publishing firm 
of Hodder and Stoughton have established 
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By Mark Twain. Mr. Clemens put this up after his house had been visited by robbers 
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a branch house in New York. It will be 
known as the George H. Doran Company, 
and the offices will be at 35 West Thirty- 
second street, in New York, with another 
branch in Toronto. The firm will publish 
Ralph Connor’s new book, The Com- 


Rowland Thomas 


Author of The Little Gods, reviewed in this number 


mander, and My African Journey, by the 
Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill. 


A New Novel by Ayscough 

We are soon to have a new novel by 
John Ayscough, who wrote Marotz. The 
new story is Dromina, and deals with the 
famous Dauphin of France, son of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette. It promises 
to be full of interest and charm. 


Why Frank Danby Hates Interviewing 

Frank Danby, author of The Heart of 
a Child and of a new novel soon to be 
published, hates to be interviewed. One 
particularly diligent journalist recently 
waylaid her with the question: 

“When do you do your writing?” 

To which Mrs. Frankau replied: 

“When I cannot get a fourth for 
Bridge.” 

It seems that some years ago she was de- 
scribed as having “the heart of a child, 
the brains of a man, and the face of a boy.” 
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She has abhorred interviewers ever 


since. 


New Books from Cassell’s 


Cassell & Co. announce a new novel by 
Katharine Tynan, to be called Mary Gray. 
The same house will issue The Amethyst 
Cross, by Fergus Hume; Ships of Desire, 
by Kate Horn; and A Life’s Arrears, by 
Florence Warden. 


The Year of Anniversaries 


An interesting volume to come from 
B. W. Huebsch will be The Marvellous 
Year, a book of essays dealing with those 
great men whose centenaries, bicentenaries 
and tercentenaries are celebrated this year. 
The author will not allow his or her name 
to be used, but Mr. Edwin Markham 
writes an introduction, and it is said that 
the various essays are written from a 
rather new point of view. 


Miss Susan Glaspell 

The author of The Glory of the Con- 
quered, an excellent new piece of fiction, is 
Miss Susan Glaspell. She belongs to 
Davenport, Iowa, and was educated at 
Drake University, in Des Moines. She 
took up newspaper work, and began to 
write short stories, which were presently 
accepted. Finally she went to Chicago, 
and took graduate work at the University, 
where she got the setting for her novel. 
Since the acceptance of her book Miss 
Glaspell has gone abroad, and is now in 
Paris. 


The Death of Mrs. Lane 


It may be that many of those who read 
the appreciation of Elinor Macartney Lane 
in this issue will not be familiar with the 
main facts in Mrs. Lane’s career, so we 
will give them here. Elinor Macartney 
was born in Maryland, and was educated 
in the Washington High School. In 1891 
she married, in Washington, Francis Ran- 
som Lane, the well-known educator, who 
was head of the English department in the 
High School of Washington from 1882 to 
1888, was director of the high schools in 
the capital from 1894 to 1902, was prin- 
cipal of the Polytechnic Preparatory 
School in Brooklyn from 1902 to 1906, and 
has since that time been at the head of the 
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Jacob Tome Institute, in Port Deposit, 
Maryland. 

Mrs. Lane had been writng since she 
was sixteen, but her first novel was Mills 
of God, issued in 1901. This was fol- 
lowed by Nancy Stair, in 1904, All for the 
Love of a Lady, in 1906, and Katrine, pub- 
lished just a few days before Mrs. Lane’s 
death, which occurred early in March of 
this year. As the article by Miss Newell 
states, Mrs. Lane had been a sufferer for 
some years, and her death was not wholly 
unexpected. It is said that.she composed 
much of her fiction in an absolutely dark 
room, with her aching head tightly band- 
aged, her writing managed only by a care- 
ful guiding of her pencil over the paper. 
But she was of that elect few who write 
because they must, and once the creative 
impulse was upon her she could have no 
rest until she had relieved herself of it. 
This explains why, in eight years, she has 
produced but three novels and a novelette. 


Jean Webster 


Miss Jean Webster, author of When 
Patty Went to College and a new story, 
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Much Ado About Peter, is a New England 
girl, a grandniece of Mark Twain, and a 
graduate of Vassar. Miss Webster went 
abroad in 1go1, and traveled extensively, 
settling down to write during one winter 
in a convent in southern Italy. Here she 
stayed two months, the Mother Superior 
giving her weekly receipts for her board 
bill: “Received payment, Sister Mary of 
the Angels.” 


Records in ‘‘ Punch”’ 

There is a remarkable interest in looking 
over the old volumes of the English 
“Punch.” Not merely is this because of 
the many cartoons which depict English 
political life, but because of the knowledge 
one gets of the English point of view re- 
garding American politics. 

William S. Walsh has collected all the 
things from “Punch” that refer to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, making a most engaging 
book, Punch and Abraham Lincoln. 


Novels in Paper Covers 


Duffield & Co. have tried a new experi- 
ment. They have issued one of the new 


Jean Webster 


With a little Japanese baby, Pine Tree by name, in her lap. 


Miss Webster's new story, Much Ado 


About Peter, is reviewed in this number 
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books in paper covers. Before we criticize 
this move, let us consider the situation. For 
the past few years there has been general 
dissatisfaction because of the lack of uni- 
formity in selling books of fiction. Now, 


the argument is that the cost of making 
popular fiction is increased from ten to 


W. Somerset Maugham 
Author of The Explorer, reviewed in April 


fifteen cents per volume because of the 
decorated covers that most of them possess. 
The English plan is to forego these expen- 
sive covers and to put out the volumes 
in paper, thereby making them far less 
expensive. 

Now, considering the ephemerality of 
most of the new fiction, why is not a paper 
cover as good as a cloth one? Given a 
fair quality of paper, with clear type, well 
printed, the book is just as pleasant to 
read as the heavier, exteriorly more beau- 
tiful volume. A paper book can be lent in- 
discriminately or can be discarded ; should 
it be a book one cares to possess perma- 
nently, better bindings can be obtained at 
modest cost, and have the additional ad- 
vantage of being individual. So, you see, 
there is something to be said in behalf of 
the paper-backed novel. 
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A Lincoln Souvenir 

One of the most attractive of the Lin- 
coln centenary souvenirs is a book pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, called The 
Lincoln Tribute Book, and edited by Mr. 
Horatio S. Krans. This volume contains 
appreciations of Lincoln by statesmen, men 
of letters and poets, and has, as a novel 
icature, bound between its center pages, a 
heavy cardboard leaf in which is inserted 
a centenary medal by Roiné. Jules 
Edouard Roiné, medallist and sculptor, 
designed two Lincoln medals. The cen- 
tennial medal shows a profile of the great 
President, and photographs of both sides 
of ‘these medals form illustrations of the 
book. The centenary medal bound in 


The Lincoln Centenary Medal 
By Roine 


shows a full face, and is a more artistic 
presentment. The medal is of some inex- 
pensive metal encased in silver, making a 
handsome piece of work. The editor also 
gives an account of Roiné, and the history 
of the medals. 


If Shakespeare Had Written Novels 


It has been suggested that if Shake- 
speare had written novels they would have 
resembled the novels of Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts. This is a pretty big statement to 
make, in spite of the fact that Mr. Phill- 
potts has unmistakably a touch of epic 
grandeur in his work. 


* * * 


Word has just come of the deaths of 
George Rice Carpenter, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
and Algernon Charles Swinburne, the 
English poet. In July we will print an 
appreciation of Mr. Swinburne by Dr. 
Cornelius Weygandt, and further informa- 
tion about Mr. Crawford and Professor 
Carpenter will be given in June. 








HE thirteenth century has a 
unique place in history. It 
occupies the middle ground of 
the Christian Era; it is the 
child of the Dark Age; the 

mother of modern thought. 

Six separate features combine to make 
it significant : 
its climax; II, The Crusades close; III, 
Towns, Cities and City Republics grow and 
thrive; IV, The common people awaken 
in Church and State; V, Science comes 
frankly into the foreground; and VI, The 
dawn of the Renaissance begins in Italy. 

Each of these features has a fascinating 
story. The Church looms large with per- 
haps the most powerful Pope in all his- 
tory, Innocent III, in the Papal Chair. 
Arrogant kings, like John of England and 
Philip Augustus of France, cowered be- 
neath his proud dictation; “there was not 
a realm in Christendom where his power 
was not felt. For nearly a score of years, 
it has been claimed, the history of Europe 
is the history of Innocent III.” 

Seconding, and supporting, this personal 
prestige of the Roman Pontiff, there lived 
and worked Saint Francis of Assisi, Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Saint Dominic of 
Spain, Saint Thomas Aquinas of Sicily, 
and scores of less famous helpers. It was 
the Golden Age of medizval Christianity ; 
the age that raised the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster, the Cathedrals of Amiens, of Stras- 
burg, of Cologne, of Rheims; it was the 
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Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 


The Thirtcenth Century 


I, The Papal Power reaches 








age that founded the great Orders of the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans for men, 
and the Clarisses for women. It was then 
that the sweetly solemn Dies Ire was 
first known and the mournful music of 
the Stabat Mater was heard. 

And yet—it was also the age that saw 
the first glory of the Crusades fade away 
into littleness and weakness. The Fourth 
Crusade was almost wholly political; it 
established the Latin Empire at Constan- 
tinople, but it made no religious progress. 
The fifth venture witnessed the fierce 
:truggle between the Emperor Freder- 
ick II (Stupor Mundi) and the Pope; the 
result was surrender to the Sultan. The 
sixth expedition brought no final victory, 
although England and France joined 
forces; the seventh saw St. Louis of 
France a prisoner and a failure; and the 
cighth and last, in 1270, left the French 
king dead of the pestilence at Tunis and 
Prince Edward of England going home 
disheartened. Soon after this, Acre sur- 
rendered, and the Holy Land, after two 
centuries of struggle and strife, was com- 
pletely given over to the unbeliever, and 
Jerusalem was in the hands of the Moham- 
medans. 

3affled thus abroad, the medizval 
Church was also threatened at home. As 





the several towns developed; as_ the 
tradespeople began to communicate 
freely; as the tolerance for the Arab and 


the Turk grew with the wider knowledge 
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of their virtues, bolder thoughts, staunch 
opinions and fearless questionings crept in 
and out among the masses, and the move- 
ment away from the Papal domination 
went hand in hand with its progress 
toward absolute supremacy. “Heresies” 
lifted bold heads to the light, and the cru- 
sades against the Albigenses in France, 
and the “Sicilian Vespers” in Italy, stained 
with the first blood the soil that was later 
on to be reddened with terrible battles. 
But Science, the great, gentle, but in- 
sistent foe of all bigotry and bitterness, 
was also lifting its head in this significant 
century. Roger Bacon and Albertus Mag- 
nus were busily at work ; Duns Scotus was 
arguing and writing; Marco Polo jour- 


Rulers 


1200—1 300. 
ENGLAND. 
John, 1199-1216. 
Henry III, 1216-1272, 
Edward I, 1272-1307. 
FRANCE. 
Philip II (Aug.), 1180-1223. 
Louis VIII, 1223-1226. 
Louis IX (St.), 1226-1270. 
Philip III (the Bold), 1270-1285. 
Philip IV (the Fair), 1285-1314. 
GERMANY. 
Philip and Otho, 1198-1212. 
Frederick II, 1212-1250. 
Conrad IV, 1250-1254. 
William of Holland, 1254-1257. 
Richard of Cornwall, 1257-1273. 
House of Hapsburg. 
Rudolph, 1273-1291. 
Adolph of Nassau, 1292-1208. 
Albert I of Austria, 1298-1308. 
Latin Emperors at Constantinople. 
Baldwin I, 1171-1217. 
John of Brienne, 1229-1237. 
saldwin II, 1237-1261. 
The Paleologi. 
Michael VIII, 1261-1282. 
Andronicus II, 1282-1328. 


John de Baliol, K. of Scotland, 1292. 
Charles of Anjou, 1226-1285. 
Manfred, 1232-1266. 

Pedro II of Aragon, d. 1213. 
Andrew II of Hungary, 1205-1236. 
Conradin 6f Suabia, 1252-1268. 
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neyed to the Far East and brought home 
new knowledge; spectacles came into use, 
not only for the physical eyes, but for the 
mental vision as well; and the glass mirrors 
that were then first known did service in 
more ways than one, since 


To see oursels as ithers see us 


is a long step toward a liberal education. 

The Magna Charta in the beginning of 
the century and an organized Parliament 
at the close bear testimony to the gradual 
emancipation of the people in England ; the 
triumphal establishment of a practical Re- 
public in Switzerland planted the first seed 
of political freedom right in the heart of 
Europe; and, one after another, the univer- 


Events 


England under an Interdict, 1208. 
Order of Franciscans, 1209. 


GotpEN AcE oF MEDI@VAL CHRISTIANITY, 
Dominican Order founded, 1215. 


The Magna Charta, 1215. 
Albigenses persecuted, 1209-1218. 


Tue GreEAT UNIVERSITIES ARISE. 


The “Golden Bull” of Hungary, 1222. 
The Hanseatic League, 13th cent. 
Venice the great sea power. 
The “Golden Horde” invades Eastern 
Europe, 1235. 
Masonic societies in Germany. 
Signoria established at Florence, 1250. 
Cathedral at Rheims built, 1241. 
Church of St. Francis, 1238-1253. 
Florins coined at Florence, 1252. 
“Flagellants” at Rome, c. 1250. 
English House of Commons, 1264. 
FivE CRUSADES, 1202-1272 


Marco Polo in China, 1275. 
Latin Empire in the East ends, 1261. 
Kublai Khan, Emp. China, 1279. 


Gotuic ARCHITECTURE FLOURISHES. 


The Sicilian Vespers, 1282. 
Joanna of Navarre weds Philip of 
France, 1284. 

“Early English” architecture. 
“EIDGENOSSENSCHAFT” IN SWITZERLAND IN 
1201, 

Santa Croce, Florence, 1294. 
English Parliament, 1295. 
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sities, those fundamental friends of free- 
dom, sprang into being. At Paris, at 
Oxford, at Padua, at Cambridge, Sala- 
manca, Naples, Lisbon; from North to 
South, from East to West, the thrilling 
stimulus toward healthy, purposeful 
human living was keenly felt ; and down in 
“Golden Italy” there came to the world 
those great heralds for the culture of man- 
kind—Dante, “the greatest poet in a thou- 
stand years,” and Nicolo Pisano, Cimabue 
and Giotto, the founders of modern sculp- 
ture and painting. 

Eastern Europe was less fortunate in 
every way. ‘There the terrible “Golden 
Horde” swarmed over Russia and Poland; 
and, for a time, the dreadful Batu Khan 
repeated the successes and the brutalities of 
his famous (infamous) grandfather, the 
brutal Genghis Khan. “The villages dis- 
appeared and the heads of the Russians 


Celebrities 


Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 1186-1200. 
Agnes of Meran, d. 1201. 

Enrico Dandolo (Doge), 1192-1205. 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, d. 1204. 


Innocent III (Pope), d, 1216, 


Simon de Montfort, c. 1150-1218. 
Honorius III (Pope), 1216-1227. 
Genghis Khan, 1163-1227. 
Stephen Langton, d. 1228. 
Berengaria, d. after 1230. 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 1207-1231. 
Ingeborg of Denmark, 1176-1236. 
St. Edmund (Rich), d. 1240. 
Gregory IX (Pope), 1227-1241. 
Hubert de Burgh, d. 1243. 
Raymond of Toulouse, d. 1249. 
Robert Grosseteste, d. 1253. 

Saint Clara, 1191-1253. 

Innocent [IV (Pope), 1243-1254. 
3atu Khan, c. 1255. 

Alexander IV (Pope), 1254-1261. 
Alexander Nevski, 1220-1263. 
Simon de Montfort, 1208-1265. 
Margaret of Flanders, 1200-1279. 
Ugolino della Gherardesca, d. 1289. 
Beatrice Portinari, 1266-1290. 
Kublai Khan, 1216-1294. 

Robert Bruce, 1210-1295. 
Celestine V (Pope), 1294-1296. 
Boniface VIII (Pope), 1294-1303. 
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fell like grass before the sickle.” From 
the German frontier to the Volga hardly 
a town survived the passage of this tor- 
nado of war, and the secret of the Mongol 
successes lay in the incredible speed with 
which they marched, covering, as it is 
claimed they did, three hundred miles in 
three successive days. The rich tent of 
the leader (the sira ordu—silken palace), 
the superb cavalry, the weapons (far 
superior to anything known elsewhere in 
Europe), the Tartar horses, that could find 
their food beneath the snow, all combined 
to make this “Golden Horde” formidable 
indeed. For long and weary generations 
Russia battled for civilization and growth 
against odds that have left their mark 
upon her to our own far later day. 

The proud Empire of Byzantium was 
conquered by the Latins in the Fourth 
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Layamon, c. 1200. 
Roger of Hoveden, c. 1201. 
“The Mabinogian,” 13th cent. 
Peter of Blois, d. 1208. 
Arnold von Liibeck, c. 1212. 
Villehardouin, 1160-1213. 
Thomas of Celano, c. 1200. 

“Dies IrR®” AND “StaBat MATER” 

WRITTEN. 

St. Dominic, 1170-1221. 

Saint Francis oF Assisi, 1182—1226. 
Michael Scott, c. 1215-1234. 
Guillaume de Lorris, d. 1240. 
Roger of Wendover, d. 1237. 
Celestine IV (Pope), d. 1241. 
Alexander of Hales, d. 1245. 
Peter de Vinea, d. 1249. 

Jean de Meung, c. 1250. 
Thibaut I of Navarre, d. 1253. 
Matthew of Paris, 1200-1259. 
Robert of Gloucester, c. 1265. 
Dante ALIGHIERI Born, 1265. 
Giotto Born, 1266. 
Gonzales de Berceo, c. 1268. 
St. Bonaventura, 1221-1274. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, 1226-1274. 
Nicolo Pisano, d. 1278. 
Albertus Magnus, 1193-1280. 
Rocer Bacon, 1214—1292. 
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Crusade, and for half a century a Christian 
domination (at least in name) with ques- 
tionable success swayed the royal councils. 
In 1261 the Paleologi overthrew these 
Western foes, but gradually the Empire 
slipped toward disintegration and the close 
of the century saw outward weakness and 
inward strife. 

Byzantine art still lingered, in some 
fashion, but the Romanesque and then the 
Gothic standards controlled the later time. 

Thus this thirteenth century threw from 
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general unfruitfulness; thus the Dark Age 
faded away into the almost forgotten past ; 
thus the men and women of the twelve- 
hundreds made good the promise of the 
preceding years; and thus this particular 
hour came to stand as sponsor for Art, for 
Literature and for Science, adding to this 
rich fame the honor of mothering Saint 
Francis, for “Francis of Assisi was the 
purest-hearted, the most lovable, the most 
adorable human being whom Christian 
history of eighteen centuries has revealed 


the Middle Age the odium of illiteracy and to us.” 


Edward Rowland Sill 


By Estelle Duclo 


HY songs with love-insistence, gently urge— 
T Reach to the heart, and on God’s perfect Lyre, 
Strike one full chord that thrills thy great “ 
O, saving flame of spirit that doth purge 
The carnal taint, till soul thro’ flesh emerge! 
“The inner passion, pure as very fire, 
Burns to light ash the earthlier desire’ — 
Meet words to span the gateway at life’s Verge. 


aspire’’! 


Oh, large content existent at the root 
Of High Resolve that spurns mortality, 
And strives to graft for Time’s immortal Fruit! 
Thy larger worth and recompense shall be, 
Not less of joy in all our worldly days, 
But that we walk along Eternal Ways. 


On Reading Ossian 


By Waldo H. Dunn 


O/ HAT is the magic of the. Ossian song, 
Stealing upon the spirit like a dream, 
Thrilling the heart and reigning there supreme ? 
I know not; but am carried swift along 
The current of the music, deep and strong, 
Forever rolling down the charméd stream, 
From whence full oft I catch a ghostly gleam 
To witness of that ancient warrior throng. 
I hear the rolling waves of Inistore ; 
I see the heath of Morven’s silent hills; 
The windy walls of Tura flash in sight: 
Brave Fingal’s fleets are landing on the shore. 
Or true or false the song my spirit thrills — 
I feel and own the murmuring harp-strings’ might 





By I. B. Miller, B. B. 


R. CHARLES H. PARK- 

HURST has touched the life 

of the world in other ways, 

but it is in his pulpit that he 

appears at his best. He is a 
preacher of exceptional power. He has 
made the Madison Square pulpit a center 
of far-reaching influence. There is an 
originality in his sermons that distin- 
guishes them, whatever the theme. There 
is also a deep spiritual insight which makes 
them rare revealers and interpreters of 
Divine truth. Dr. Parkhurst’s latest vol- 
ume of sermons is called A Little Lower 
than the Angels, the keynote being the 
inherent dignity and destined glory of man. 
This is expressed in the foreword in these 
words: “It is doubtless the case that a 
disproportionate emphasis laid upon the 
fallen condition tends to induce disrespect 
for his own nature and thus to discourage 
rather than to promote recovery to his 
proper and original estate.” The author 
believes that it is quite as important ‘to 
realize what it is in us to become, as it is 
te realize what we just at present are. 
Some of the sermon titles are “Human 
Nature on Its Godward Side,” “Celestial 
Prospects,” “The Eternal Inherent in the 
Present,” etc. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany.) 


* * * 


“What is there left of Christianity?” 
many perplexed people are asking in these 
days, when so many are questioning this 
and doubting that. How is the Bible af- 
fected by the criticism to which it has been 
subjected? Has it really been seriously 
hurt? Has much of it been swept away? 
Have the claims of Christianity been 


weakened by the taking away of anything 
vital and essential? It is very important 
that these and like questions shall be an- 
swered authoritatively. Many people who 
are members of Christian churches are 
trembling with fear and anxiety lest the 
foundations of their faith are or may be 
damaged. They have heard so much talk 
of a sinister kind that they are greatly 
disturbed. To all such, Jesus and the 
Gospel, by Professor James Denny, D. D., 
will be a most encouraging and reassuring 
book. As the author says in his Preface, 

Amid the vast unsettlement of opinion which 
has been produced by the emancipation of the 
mind and its exercise on the general tradition 
of Christianity, it calls attention anew to the 
certainty of the things which we have been 
taught. It demonstrates that the a-titude to 
Christ which has always been maintained in the 
church is the one which is characteristic of the 
New Testament from beginning to end, and 
that this attitude is the only one which is con- 
sistent with the self-revelation of Jesus during 
His life on earth. 


Dr. Denny claims that Christianity 
comes out of the fierce battles of the critics 
absolutely unharmed in its essentials. In 
answer to the question, “What is there 
ieft?” we are assured that all is left. This 
book is most timely. It is one that it will 
do every minister good to read. In the 
first part, Dr. Denny treats of Christianity 
as it is exhibited in the New Testament. 
In the second part, he treats of the histori- 
cal basis of the Christian faith. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in the “British 
Weekly,” says of Dr. Denny’s book: 

It is the most important contribution that has 
been made to theology in many years. It must 
arrest the attention of all who seriously care for 


religion. Not only those who teach Christian- 
ity, but all who think about Christianity in its 
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intellectual aspect may be referred to it as by 
pre-eminence the frankest, the ablest, and the 
most conclusive treatment of the central prob- 
lem which is anywhere to be found. 


(A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


* * * 


The Way, by George Wharton Pepper, 
is a devotional book written for Christian 
boys. It is meant to be a helpful manual 
to boys who are beginning a Christian life. 
Mr. Pepper says: 

It is as natural for a boy to pray as to play 
ball. boy realizes the nearness of 
God as few older people do. He is trustful and 
confiding and is by nature quite ready to hold 
communion with his great Friend. Unfortunate- 
ly he is usually given little opportunity to learn 
the art of communicating with God. His les- 
sons are drilled into him. He is coached to play 
games. He is, perhaps, taught a prayer or two 
in early childhood. Such prayers at first an- 
swer his needs. Then he outgrows them and 
their repetition becomes mechanical. Before long 
he gives them up altogether. 

This little book is meant to make the 
religious teaching of a boy worth while. 
It is prepared with boys of thirteen or 
fourteen in mind, its terms being simple. 
The book treats of friendship with God, 
and then furnishes a scheme of daily devo- 
tions and of devotions for special occa- 
sions. While prepared specifically for 
boys in the Episcopal Church, it will prove 
very useful to earnest boys of every de- 
nomination. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


% * 


The Westminster New Testament con- 
sists of a series of brief commentaries on 
New Testament books, by different writers. 
The standpoint adopted is that of modern 
critical scholarship, but only the generally 
accepted results, and not the vagaries of 
individual critics, are being presented in 


these little volumes. The aim is to avoid 
giving unnecessarily any offense, or caus- 
ing any difficulty to the reverent Bible 
student. The present volume, The Gospel 
of St. Mark, is by Rev. S. W. Green, 
M. A., of Regent’s “Park College, London. 
Special interest is attached to St. Mark’s 
Gospel, in that it is now generally believed 
to have been the first of the Gospels writ- 
ten. The Introduction is brief, but full 
and compact. The notes on the text are 
condensed, but are suggestive, including 
only important variant renderings and 
readings. The book is not written for 
scholars, but for general readers. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company.) 
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Some young lives reach such intensity of 
earnestness that, though ended early, they 
leave behind them enduring influence and 
very sacred memories. A Memorial of Alice 
Jackson, by Robert E. Speer, tells the 
story of such a life. Mr. Speer gives in 
this book a sketch of the brief career and 
death of Miss Jackson, touching her chile- 
hood, her life at Smith College, her work 
as secretary of the Smith College Associa- 
tion for Christian Work, her experience in 
industrial work in New York City, her 
correspondence, her friendships, and her 
own interpretation of life and death. Not 
only Miss Jackson’s personal friends, but 
inany others who are engaged in Y. W. 
C. A. and other like work, will be helped 
by the reading of this memorial. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. ) 

* * * 


Rev. Dr. James Stalker is well known 
in this country, as well as in Great Britain. 
Several of his books are familiar and are 
very highly regarded. Among these may 
be named, Imago Christi; The Teacher 
and His Models; The Trial and Death of 
Jesus Christ, and The Christology of 
Jesus. A new volume, The Atonement, 
has just been issued. It contains a course 
of lectures delivered at Inverness, Scotland, 
during the past year. The book will be 
very welcome to a great many religious 
thinkers and teachers. It must be con- 
fessed that there has been a good deal of 
haziness in the minds of many good Chris- 
tian people concerning the method of the 
Atonement. Many preachers have been in 
the habit of saying for a good while that 
they have no theory of the Atonement, 
while they cling to the fact. In the first 
lecture, Dr. Stalker goes to the New Tes- 
tament as the fountain and authority, yet 
not so much to collect its statements as to 
find out the position of the death of Christ 
in its presentation of Christianity as a 
whole. The first lecture is called “The 
New Testament Situation.” He then goes 
back to the Old Testament to study the 
institutions in which the death of Christ 
was foreshadowed—his second lecture 
being called “The Old Testament Prep- 
aration.” In the third lecture, in order 
to penetrate to the inner reasonableness of 
the doctrine, he endeavors to harmonize 
the truth with the ideas and sympathies 
of the present time—his third lecture being 
entitled “The Modern Justification.” Dr. 
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Stalker is a serious thinker and writer, and 
what he says in these lectures will be read 
with deep interest by very many people. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


as 

The Baldwin Lectures are delivered in 
connection with the University of Michi- 
gan by some clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The lectures for this 
course in 1909 were delivered by Rev. Dr. 
R. M. Wenley, on the topic, Modern 
Thought and the Crisis in Belief. In the 
preface, Dr. Wenley refers to the fact that 
the present is a time of crisis in the Chris- 
tian faith. The purpose of his lectures is 
to review the present situation and to set 
Christianity in its true light. We are pass- 
ing through a stage of transition, where 
many and serious hazards beset belief. Dr. 
Wenley says: “As a student speaking in an 
academic community, I have tried to show 
why, and to indicate some reasons for 
doubting doubt that remains merely de- 
structive.” In the lecture the author dis- 
cusses the new attitude of culture to 
religion, deals with the historico-critical 
movement, and in the last lecture sums up 
his argument in a hopeful way. It should 
be said that these lectures will be appre- 
ciated only by the scholarly, and will not 
be found greatly helpful to plain and com- 
mon people. Compared with Dr. Denny’s 
work, elsewhere reviewed in these columns, 
which is receiving the highest praise in 
many quarters, the lectures lack in defi- 
niteness and certainly in hopefulness. Yet 
they present certain phases of modern 
thought and discussion which will be inter- 
esting and useful to a certain class of 
readers. The tone, however, seems to the 
reviewer needlessly pessimistic regarding 
the Christian faith. The fact is, Chris- 
tianity never shone more brightly than it 
does to-day. Our New Testament is not 
taken from us. We have not lost our 
Christ. Not one of the great essentials of 
Christian faith has actually suffered. One 
could wish that a more joyous and confi- 
dent note were heard in Dr. Wenley’s book. 
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The subject of friendship is one that 
never wears out. Every new book that 
has anything worth while to say on the 
subject will have its interested readers. 
President Henry Churchill King has writ- 
ten well on so many themes that we may 
be sure in advance that his book, The 
Laws of Friendship—Human and Divine, 
will prove suggestive and helpful. The 
volume contains lectures delivered at 
Haverford College. “The problem of 
friendship,” says Dr. King, “is the prob- 
lem of life itself.” He only who has 
learned to love has learned to live. 

The basis of any true friendship, human 
or divine, is considered. Personality has 
much to do with its significance. There 
must be breadth, depth and integrity in 
the persons associated. Emerson’s word 
is always true—“This is the office of a 
friend, to make us do what we can.” 
Friendship is not doing its best when it 
coddles or pets. Husbands and wives may 
get a lesson here. They do not always 
think of each other’s highest good. Friend- 
ship should also have breadth, many- 
sidedness, be marked by growth and by 
depth. It should lead to community in 
large and small interests. There must be 
in true friendship mutual self-manifesta- 
tion. We should be able to think aloud 
before our friend, with nothing to con- 
ceal, with ‘no pretense. There must also 
be mutual self-giving—friendship must be 
unselfish. 

On the deepening of friendship Dr. King 
las something to say. Paul’s immortal 
sketch of the friendly life is suggestive as 
to the extent of the lesson. 

It is a relief to take up a book like this 
of President King’s, which is not impos- 
sible to people in general, but which the 
common people—of whom there are so 
many—can read and understand. It is a 
book which it.would be well if all young 
people would read, married people also, 
and people of all classes. Everybody is 
interested in friendship, but not everybody 
by any means knows much about the 
subject. (The Macmillan Company.) 


a 








With the Midnight Mail* 


NE always expects something 
far removed from the ordi- 
nary when a new book is an- 
nounced from the pen of 
Rudyard Kipling, and his 

latest production, ith the Midnight Mail, 
will in no wise disappoint these expecta- 
tions, although it is a small book and in 
plot and detail is far inférior to his earlier 
works. 

The story exploits aerial navigation, and 
is a description of a trip taken on the night 
mail line from Liverpool to Quebec on 
Postal Packet 162, a journey through air 
across the Atlantic Ocean for which the 
schedule in the year 5113 allows twelve 
hours, but which is likely to be reduced 
to ten because of the increased speed rate 
of the most improved airships. 

The descriptions of the mighty monsters 
which shoot through the air at lightning 
speed are rather too technical for the 
average reader, but the idea is thrilling and 
the story is told with businesslike direct- 
ness.” Imagine space in air being entirely 
under the control of the A. B. C. ( Aerial 
Board of Control) and the right of way 
being as indisputable as is that of the 
trains of the present to run upon their 
own railroads! 

A hospital ward ship is passed, and the 
men on the Mail Packet doff their hats as 
they join in the Benedicite sung by the 
“Lungers,” four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand feet up in the air. 


“If she was an accident ward,’ said George, 
“she’d be up at the eight-thousand-feet level.” 

“Funny how the new things are the old things. 
I’ve read in books,” Tim answered, “that sav- 
ages used to take their sick and wounded up to 
the tops of hills because microbes are fewer 
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there. We hoist ’em in sterilized air for a 
while. Same idea. How much do the doctors 
say we’ve added to the average life of man?” 

“Thirty years,” answered George, with a 
twinkle in his eye.” 


Syrinx* 


Lawrence North is a new author—a 
woman, one would say from the book. For 
only a woman is capable of that rare atti- 
ture toward the conventional which is 
epitomized in the portrayal of Aspasia. 

Beautiful Aspasia is the embodiment of 
the Greek, in form and in worship of 
beauty. Learned she is as well, and more 
than clever. She sees all of life from a 
dozen viewpoints, and each viewpoint 
inspires in her a new impulse. 

The scenes are in London and Italy. 
There are several men—any of whom 
would sell his soul to win this enthralling 
yet elusive woman, a woman who recog- 
nizes no moral obligations, yet who pos- 
sesses the instinct that makes her in all and 
through all consistently virtuous. A young 
artist—much a man after her own heart— 
is one of those who loves her; another is a 
scholarly Oxford don and widely reputed 
author on scientific and art subjects. 
Aspasia leads this settled man of forty 
into all the forbidden paths, but still she 
refuses to be won by him. 

She sits to a sculptor for the figure of 
“Syrinx,”” and the nearest she comes to 
passion is by this companionship aroused. 
3ut the sculptor realizes that this woman 
is too good to be tempted—and he remains 
the impersonal friend. 

Finally, Aspasia marries the one man 
nobody has suspected even of desiring 
such a marriage, and the book ends just at 
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the point where the girl who has been a 
law unto herself has decided to try a 
different kind of law. 

The book is full of unconventional situ- 
ations, clever conversation and a delight- 
fully pervasive humor. It shows life 
under new lights, with a zest and variety 
diverting. It emphasizes, perhaps a little 
too strongly, the enthusiasm of the author 
for things Greek—one suspects a certain 
pedantry concealed somewhere in Law- 
rence North’s make-up. 


The Man in Lower Ten* 

The Circular Staircase was so decidedly 
clever that this newer book disappoints 
not a little. That is to say, it disappoints 
when one has finished with it and has had 
time to think it over. For it possesses an 
absorbing quality that compels the reader 
to stick to it—to the wee hours of the 
morning, if need be. 

The queer things happened on a Pull- 
man sleeping-car of a Pittsburg special, a 
car that was wrecked, which complicated 
the mystery. A young lawyer is the hero; 
in going to investigate the evidence in a 
certain important case he becomes involved 
in a murder, a robbery and a romance. 

The people of the tale affect an ultra- 
smartness, just a little annoying, but the 
mix-ups they get into defy analysis, so that 
one hurries along to make sure that it all 
comes out right. 

Mrs. Rinehart needs to be a little more 
careful of her diction. Of inventive skill 
she has a very fair supply, and she can 
develop a bookful of interesting charac- 
ters. But she labels her work ephemeral 
through what is probably merely a little 
hurry to keep a good thing going. The 
day may yet come when the popular novel- 
ist will realize that it is the better part of 
wisdom not to write one book a year. 


The Little Godst 
The lovers of Kiplingesque tales of 
Eastern mystery and stirring adventures 
have a rare treat before them in this book 
by Rowland Thomas, a young American 
writer who certainly gives promise of 
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great things. The scenes are laid in the 
Philippines, which in a certain way may 
be said to play the same part in relation 
to the United States that India does to 
Great Britain, and Kipling at his best 
never gave to us any adventures more 
thrilling’ than some of those devised by 
“the little gods,” who, according to an old 
native priest, managed the affairs of men 
like pawns upon a chess-board. 

“Fagan,” the story which won the five- 
thousand-dollar prize in Collier’s magazine 
contest, is the first of the collection, but 
few if any of the readers will pronounce it 
the best. 

The life in the American army as viewed 
from Private Casey’s standpoint is quite 
as full of humor as is that portrayed in 
the English army by “Ortheris,” “Shedd” 
and “Mulvaney,” and Mr. Thomas is the 
first man really to put it before the public. 
The author admits the unpleasantness of 
some of these stories by saying, in an epi- 


log: “Each of them was taken from raw 
life. The people of these mimic dramas 


are no puppets of my imagination. There 
is no bit of tragedy or ‘comedy written 
here, however dingy, that some man or 
woman has not lived. The East you have 
seen here is the real East, stripped of its 
glamour and its color, a land of uncer- 
tainty and empty fatalism.” 

But those who like “raw life” will ap- 
preciate the strong, bold way in which this 
writer has chosen to depict it. 


The Bomb* 


It is hard to do justice to a book that 
portrays so much of gruesome crime and 
cruelty as does this new book by Frank 
Harris, and yet it is undoubtedly written 
with skill and gives considerable valuable 
historical information regarding one of 
the tragedies of American history, the de- 
struction of Haymarket, Chicago, and the 
killing of nearly two hundred people by a 
bomb thrown by an anarchist. 

And it is the life of this bomb-thrower 
which the author gives in the form of an 
autobiography, which is the basis of this 
novel. 

It must not be understood that The 
Bomb in any way glorifies anarchy, for it 
does not even attempt to vindicate the 
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anarchist, but it is a clean-cut, bold struc- 
ture of human nature, the like of which is 
not often found in fiction. 

The early life of Rudolph Schnaubelt, 
who left his home in Munich to come to 
America in quest of “freedom, love, 
honor, everything that young men want 
vaguely,” seems a commonplace beginning 
for the author of the great tragedy, yet to 
the subtle working of his inner conscious- 
ness, evidenced even in his boyhood by 
his discontent with existing conditions, can 
be traced his susceptibility to the argu- 
ments of the Anarchist leader, Lingg. 

Elsie Lehman, the sweetheart of the 
bomb-thrower, and Ida Miller, the mistress 
of Lingg, are the two women who appear 
upon the stirring scenes portrayed in the 
book. 

Elsie is a curious study of strength and 
weakness, and her pretty frivolities, her 
seductive attractiveness, and her final gen- 
erosity, are depicted with a freedom which 
most readers will feel might well have 
been moderated. But she is described as 
her own lover sees her, and the contrast 
between the bomb-thrower’s consideration 
for her and the recklessness with which 
he wrought his work of deadly destruction, 
is a psychological revelation. 

The book contains historical data worthy 
of consideration in connection with the 
labor troubles of the United States, but, 
despite this and other merits, it can hardly 
be called a desirable book for popular 
reading. 


The Pilgrim’s March* 


It is rather difficult for an author to 
deal with religious differences without in 
some way deviating from the impartial 
view, and yet in this story H. H. Bashford 
manages skilfully to outline differences in 
the influences of the Evangelical and Angli- 
can faiths in a way that certainly cannot 
be objectionable to the followers of either 
cult. 

The spiritual awakening, or conversion, 
of Robin Rivers is portrayed with a rare 
and sympathetic understanding. The sub- 
sequent awakening of the young man’s 
artistic talent, which leads to his breaking 
the bonds which held him to a narrow 
creed, is a character study requiring a 
delicacy and spirituality in its handling 
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such as are seldom found in a popular 
novel. 

It is rarely that a book comes out which 
is so genuinely “good” in the fullest sense 
of that comprehensive term. It is not in 
any way a religious work, and yet few of 
the so-called religious novels will so greatly 
influence the average reader to really high 
and noble ideals. There are fun and 
humor in abundance, but of a unique kind, 
and the characters are drawn so clearly 
that the reader feels his personal acquaint- 
ance with each. 

“Broggers,” the charming old-school 
gentleman who so genuinely enters into the 
life of the circle of young people he lives 
among; Lomax, the English curate, who 
could yet understand and admire the Non- 
conformist girl who for a time is the rival 
of his own daughter, Margaret; Margaret 
herself ; Betty Wing, the staid little Evan- 
gelical who is broad enough to allow love 
to open her eyes to the existence of art and 
the beauty condemned by her former stand- 
ards, are only a few of the many charm- 
ing people who appear in this wholesome 
English novel, which will merit a second 
reading. 


The Cords of Vanity* 


This book by James Branch Cabell is an 
amusing, clever sort of study in the psy- 
chology of love. As a novel it is rather a 
failure, for the plot is not sufficiently 
strong to hold the reader’s attention, but, 
despite what would be a serious drawback 
in most fictitious works, this fault is not 
brought forward, obviously because each 
chapter is so full of epigrammatic repartee 
and clever portraiture of character that 
its interest is sufficient in itself. The story 
really gives the love affairs of Robert 
Ethredge Townsend, a young society man 
of literary tastes, who has the misfortune 
of having been loved by many women. 

There is something almost uncanny at 
times in the scientific, bold manner in 
which he delineates the story of each ex- 
perience, discussing in a really impersonal 
way the effect a certain woman had upon 
his own character. But, despite his popu- 
larity with women, he is a much-rejected 
man, for even the women who loved him 
were able to recognize the danger that lay 
in his amorous versatility. At the close of 
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the book he seems likely to marry the one 
girl with whom he has preserved a faithful 
friendship throughout, but as the banns 
are not really pronounced, and as he has 
had so many matrimonial intentions, the 
reader is left with a pleasant curiosity re- 
garding the real ending, for the story is so 
cleverly written that long before this young 
Townsend stands out as a living person- 
ality. 


The Planter* 


This is a modern novel of adventure and 
peril, of romance and chivalry, brought 
forward in a manner highly creditable to 
the skill of its author, Herman Whitaker. 

David Mann, a young man with a typical 
New England conscience, but with a nature 
broad enough to clear him from all prig- 
gishness, is made the manager of a Mexi- 
can rubber company, in which his widowed 
mother has been induced to invest most of 
her fortune, and he goes to Mexico for a 
very strenuous year. He encounters there 
slavery far exceeding in cruelty that of 
the negro slavery in the United States ; and 
in Herz, a neighboring planter, he makes a 
bitter enemy because of the latter’s bru- 
tality to the Mexican laborers. 

There is a pretty romance, for the young 
New Englander falls in love with a Mexi- 
can girl as good as she is beautiful, and 
together they plan to work out the labor 
situation in the tropics along humanitarian 
lines. ‘The fake rubber company and the 
methods by which its promoters secured 
the savings of small investors are features 
of the story, which abounds in interest 
throughout. 

The book is written with unusual skill, 
and deserves attention for this no less than 
for the many new facts it presents. 


The Kiss of Helent 


To put the facts brutally—the heroine, 
a most attractive girl, is the mistress of 
George Colmore, a shabby, middle-aged 
man, but is driven from him by the kiss 
of Paul, a divinity student years younger 
than herself—and this same kiss drove him 
from the priestly office into the commer- 
cial world—a man who classed women as 
“girls, frumps and old ladies” and said 
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that girls were good sportswomen or gig- 
glers or sneaks, or all three by turns. 

The Kiss of Helen enthrones a set of 
feelings that enter into a new stage. It is 
the insistence that the world is ripe for the 
readjustment of the family life. It is the 
manifestation of what the lawless desire, 
rather than of what “ought to be.” 

The book conveys a picture of the up- 
heaval of the Divine laws, as needless for 
artistic effect as for ethical purpose. 
Whatever power it possesses lies in the 
sympathetic individualization of character, 
but it is at its best a commonplace, curious 
product of existing social tendencies. 


The Harvest Moon* 


The spirit of defiance is abroad. In 
books we are lured to that low moral 
stratum that is a stranger in real life. The 
Harvest. Moon demands notice because it 
is heralded as “the most beautiful story,” 
with a mission to elevate the heart and 
mind. And because of this, its departure 
from the safe, sane paths of morality and 
decency must be noted. 

Here the modern spirit that encourages 
immorality lays its hand on the face of 
old things. The attractive woman—a 
mother and never a wife—neither out- 
classed by her sire nor sorry for it, faces 
life and enjoys it. 

The tragedy is played out to the end. 
The author crosses the dangerous line be- 
tween right and wrong. We could well 
forego the story for the sake of the atmos- 
phere and pictures of Bruges, lovely in 
color and sentiment. There is something 
antagonizing in the motive that makes 
wrong-doing attractive. The author makes 
right that which is incompatible with God’s 
laws. He throws to the wind all lofty 
ideals of conduct and character in the 
home, and so recklessly increases a wide- 
spread discontent and disease. Because we 
hope for a visible reaction, we voice a pro- 
test against “the mystic surface fascina- 
tion” of this modern story-teller. 


The Magiciant 


A most disappointing book. 
set it is misleading. 


At the out- 
A perfect love, with 
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interesting scientific investigations, seems 
opening before you. Luxembourg is faith- 
fully reproduced, and few recent writers 
catch so charmingly its real atmosphere. 
But the author’s ambition to be first in the 
modern race for spectacular effects 
brings forth the most revolting horrors. 
For no longer do those blessed with the 
creative faculty feel the obligation to ex- 
press “their inmost in the sweetest way,” 
and the danger note is struck when we 
assume the untrue and—more, the unpleas- 
ant—attitude toward life. The plot turns 
upon the attempt of the magician to pro- 
duce human life through the remorseless 
sacrifice of his wife to experiments. 
She, young, beautiful, pure—he, old, 
wicked and disgusting. Degradation and 
degeneration in the most repulsive ways 
come to the pure woman through the 
suggestion of the mad magician. No vile 
detail is omitted that helps to reach the 
climax. And we lay down the book, 
wishing that we had been spared the elab- 
orate portrayal of such sickening de- 
pravity. 


The Royal End* 


It is good to have another Book from 
the pen of Henry Harland, whose. death 
has left a distinct gap in American letters. 
Mrs. Harland has had to finish the story, 
and it says much for her ability that one 
does not note a perceptible difference in 
skill or form. 

The Royal End has its scenes in Venice 
and in a small Massachusetts town. An 
American heiress, brought up in England, 
goes to Italy with English friends, a 
brother and sister. They meet there the 
son of a Grand Duke of a petty principal- 
ity, now governed by a usurper. The 
Prince falls in love with the American girl 
and desires to marry her, though, for her 
part, she has long been concealing a devo- 
tion for her friend’s brother, who is 
already a married man, though separated 
from his wife. Just about the time 
the Prince is prepared to propose, his 
father is re-established in his kingdom, and 
the young man is forced to offer the girl 
a morganatic marriage. Incensed, she 
flees to America, to an elderly uncle, who 
receives her with open arms; and there, in 
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the heart of New England, she lives a 
pleasant, peaceful life, making new friends 
and becoming at once the center of things 
social. 

A year passes, and she invites her Eng- 
lish friends over. They come—Pontycroft 
with a formal offer of marriage from the 
Prince, who is now the Grand Duke; his 
sister bringing the tidings that at last her 
brother is free. When Pontycroft pleads 
for his friend, Ruth falls back upon the 
precedent established by her Puritan ances- 
tress, Priscilla. “Why don’t you speak for 
yourself?” is her query; and dear, good, 
modest Ponty, loving her madly as he 
does, almost fears to spoil her chances of 
a brilliant match by claiming her for his 
own. But she has lost much of her money 
—which makes a difference; and though 
he had wished for her a “royal end,” he is 
quite willing to be convinced by her that 
the only “royal end” is love. 

The novel is rich in coloring and faithful 
in characterization. 





A Gentleman of Quality* 


Mixed identity plays a prominent part in 
this exciting story. Imagine an American 
man being hailed on the streets of London 
by an elderly servant who insists on ad- 
dressing him as “Master Jack” and “my 
lord,” who prevails upon him to come 
home to a mansion he never saw and to a 
wife he never dreamed of. 

Just how John, Earl of Ashton, disap- 
peared, and how John Ashton, the Ameri- 
can, came to take his place; also, how still 
more wonderful things happened later on, 
is a tale we are not going to tell. For it is 
Mr. Dey’s yarn, and he has spun it well, 
so that the reader who wants “romance” 
may have it as he runs. ° 


Kingsmeadt 


Those who read The Halo recall young 
Tommy, otherwise Lord Kingsmead. Well, 
‘Tommy is the hero of this story, which is, 
in effect, the story of his first love affair. 
Not a happy one, either, though Tommy 
himself is just the lovable, sweet-tempered, 
delicate young man that Tommy the boy 
had promised to become. 
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And Brigit is here, too, safely and 
serenely married, thovgh she still remem- 
bers Joyselle—in fact, she hears about him 
now and then tiil his death, which occurs 
in this book. Pam appears likewise—a 
mature and settled Pam, the ideal wife of 
her dapper little Polish husband, Lensky. 

They have quite a pleasant time of it 
altogether, even though Tommy has had 
to sell his ancestral home to a rich old man 
who made his money in “bath-tubs.” The 
old man’s son was Tommy’s chum at Cam- 
bridge, and Tommy is an honored guest at 
his old home. So, good-natured and gen- 
€rous, he essays to give the bath-tub people 
a lift socially—and succeeds. Only—he 
and Teddy fall in love with the same lady, 
and neither gets her. Why? You will 
have to read the story to find out. 


Fraternity* 


Mr. Galsworthy writes carefully and 
with a constant eye to detail. He deals 
with the commonplace items in life—and 
avoids the rashness of melodrama. He 
likes to sketch in well-bred people, aristo- 
crats of the middle classes who have just 
enough acknowledged “good blood” in 
them to move them beyond the sphere of 
Bohemia. 

Fraternity is the study of the claims 
which the poor make upon the charity of 
the rich. Every man, so says the old 
philosopher, has his shadow, and every 
child and woman has a shadow, too, some- 
where out in the world, in the street. How 
these shadows affect their prototypes gives 
the key to the situation in this story, which 
is compounded of charity problems, marital 
difficulties, and the idiosyncrasies of social- 
istic youth and philosophical old age. Two 
brothers have married two sisters. Their 
lives remain entangled together, while from 
the outside come disturbing forces. It is 
an excellent picture of life in London, with 
its poverty and riches side by side, its 
tragedies and comedies spending their 
force under non-committal exteriors. 


The Wild Geeset 


Mr. Weyman declares that this will be 
his last book of fiction. We are sorry, for 
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his novels are always enjoyable. This tale 
of the Irish coast, with its hot-headed 
Celts and its wayward Irish daughter, is 
full of splendid descriptive work, exciting 
situation and romantic interest. The 
doings of the smugglers along the coast 
give a background of adventure to a de- 
lightful love story. 

This is a wild, weird country, and the 
people are untamed. They fight for their 
way, and take their way like children who 
have cried for candy and by crying have 
obtained it. Here the enmity between 
Protestant and Catholic is not merely 
strong, but it is virulent—these Irish hate 
England and hate the religion of their liege 
lords. But, as usual, the revolution they 
plan and attempt to inaugurate is fore- 
stalled, and gradually the particular people 
with whom the book deals settle down to 
a saner, more useful existence. 


The Chippendales* 
Four years have passed since Judge 
Grant’s last novel. But he has produced 
an important work:-this year. His novel is 


masterly in character—its portrayal of the. 


spirit of progress as it has invaded staid 
old Boston is magnificent. 

Hugh Blaisdell represents all that is 
modern. He is a man who has set out 
to cohquer fortune, to get what he wants. 
And invariably he does get—rising from a 
petty clerkship to a fortune of millions, 
from a modest boarding-house in Cam- 
bridge to a mansion on the “water side of 
Boston.” 

Hugh marries and has children. His 
wife dies, and he marries again—the sec- 
ond marriage achieving the height of his 
ambition in an alliance with a daughter of 
the Chippendales, one of the most aristo- 
cratic families in the city. 

Judge Grant is a student of character 
who has observed closely, has penetrated 
deep under the exteriors of men, and has 
come to certain definite conclusions con- 
cerning them. His portraiture is in its way 
wonderful—almost Thackerayan, were it 
but tinged with a little more of the ironic 
and touched a bit by the caricaturist’s 
pencil. Yet, the irony is here—underlying 
the whole situation, putting aristocracy as 
Boston knows it into the limelight of the 
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ridiculous, but still contriving to show how, 
on the other hand, Hugh Blaisdell’s play 
for fortune is just as ludicrous. 

This is one of the permanent books of 
fiction. It can be read slowly, and will 
bear rereading—as good a recommenda- 
tion as one can give a book nowadays. 


Special Messenger* 


Mr. Chambers has put the very essence 
of romance in this tale of the Civil War. 
His heroine—the famous “Special Mes- 
senger,” otherwise, a girl spy on the 
Union side—is as engaging as a heroine 
could be. The wonderful feats she accom- 
plishes in the performance of her duties 
give color and excitement to the story, and 
the love interest is deep and compelling. 

This is one of the pleasantest books Mr. 
Chambers has written for a long time. It 
is in every way superior to the society 
stories he has recently been writing. Here 
he is in his best vein as a writer of 
romance and adventure, and all his frieiuds 
will appreciate the difference so readily 
manifest. 


A Daughter of Francet 


This French girl who married a Scotch- 
man and came home to live with her sanc- 
timonious Scotch mother-in-law and spin- 
ster sisters-in-law, had a difficult time of 
it. Vivacious, thoroughly Latin in tem- 
perament, and a Catholic of ardent faith— 
poor Jeanne! what wonder that she could 
not understand the cold, hard people in 
whom the love of God seemed to take the 
form of a stinging scourge, and whose 
daily lives were not a witness to the sweet- 
ness of Christian love and loving-kindness, 
but seemed to be a continuously complain- 
ing and harsh pursuance of duty written 
in capitals. 

Well, trouble evolved naturally. A 
friend gives to Jeanne the sympathy her 
husband fails to give; the mother-in-law 
stands between the man and wife; the 
husband harbors an unjust suspicion and 
is willing to believe lies. Jeanne leaves her 
pacllinier:san, Tete tupreeptiRe gece. Reset de etait 
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husband just a while before her child is 
born, and years pass before he finds her. 
Then, at the last, love conquers; Jeanne is 
reunited to her loved one, and the affection 
she could not win is won by her little son, 
before whom the Scotch grandmother is 
helpless. 


Much Ado About Peter* 


Most of these events happened among 
the servants. Peter is a groom in the serv- 
ice of a New York broker who resides in 
the suburbs. Peter is unique—lIrish to the 
bone, and delightfully droll. He falls in 
love with an equally Irish maid, whom he 
is to marry when presently he attains to the 
coachman’s cottage. 

But there are adventures almost without 
number between the days of Peter’s 
groomship and the coveted cottage, and 
these adventures Miss Webster retails. 
The contrasts between life upstairs and 
down in a luxurious country-house are 
cleverly drawn, while the portrayal of 
servants’ haps and mishaps is full of 
amusement and color. 

In all it is a clean, thoroughly entertain- 
ing story. 


The Gun Runnert 


Those who have read and enjoyed Mr. 
Stringer’s tales of wire-tapping will find 
this newest book one of decided and novel 
interest. In it a “wireless” operator on a 
boat plying between New York and South 
America becomes involved in the intrigues 
attendant upon a South American revolu- 
tion. The way in which business interests 
are furthered through the schemes of 
clever and powerful men has here a real- 
istic portrayal. 

One of the best portions of the book is 
the first chapter, in which a foggy day in 
New York is described with that vividness 
and spirit which are among Mr. Stringer’s 
most significant characteristics. 

Part of this book appeared as a story 
in the “Popular Magazine,” but the author 
has elaborated and greatly enhanced the 
original. 
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History and Biography 


Social Life at Rome* 


A good deal of history is being rewritten 
in this twentieth century, and a good deal 
is being discovered which has lain con- 
cealed for many years. Recent studies of 
ancient life have been stimulated by the 
growth of interest in the sociology of our 
own day. We are more and more taking 
a subjective view of contemporary life, 
and, by the same token, are beginning to 
feel an interest in other things than the 
wars and politics of the ancients. 

In recent years archeologists and 
savants have been going over all existing 
records, muniments and monuments, seek- 
ing with painstaking detail for everything 
that may throw new light on the past. 
Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, 
by W. Warde Fowler, is one of the notable 
results of this research. Although the 
book itself is new in its presentation of the 
subject, and in some of the facts deline- 
ated, the author gives much credit to those 
indefatigable Germans who can discover so 
much and write so badly. We have here 
for the first time in English a presentation 
of life in Rome from the standpoint of the 
man in the street or the woman in the 
home, rather than from that of the soldier 
or politician. Professor Ferrero has given 
us some glimpses of this phase of life, but 
our author devotes a large volume to the 
subject, with the result that the age is illu- 
minated even beyond what most scholars 
would believe possible. Use has _ been 
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made of thousands of contemporary docu- 
ments not easily available, of newly dis- 
covered inscriptions, and of details in the 
classic authors which have escaped gen- 
eral attention. 

Heretofore almost all of our knowledge 
has been confined to the ruling classes— 
the emperors, senators, proconsuls and 
warriors, who have been immortalized by 
contemporary writers. As the proletariat 
never had a literature, we can learn but 
little of it save from fleeting expressions ; 
but we have an opportunity to learn much 
of the middle classes, to which Cicero him- 
self belonged, and concerning which much 
is detailed in the hundreds of his letters 
which are still extant. It is obviously im- 
possible in a brief review to attempt any 
detailed summary of the results of our 
author’s researches. The important thing 
is that he has succeeded, that we may now 
look upon Rome as a city where human 
beings lived, where men of like passions 
with all of us bought and sold, married 
and were given in marriage, pleaded at the 
bar, engaged in great commercial enter- 
prises, and the like. Possibly most persons 
will be surprised to discover how well 
organized were the trading corporations 
of that day. The modern trusts are hardly 
so well developed as those of nineteen 
hundred years ago, and the thrifty Cicero 
held stock in many of them. This is 
remarkable, considering the scarcity of 
money, the uncertainty of transportation, 
and the difficulties in keeping accounts. 

The author gives us the best possible 
picture of life in the home, but admits 
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that desirable data are lacking. At the 
time of Cicero the old order of Roman 
democratic simplicity was giving way and 
an era of luxury and debauchery was set- 
ting in, against which many of the ablest 
men fought in vain. \But we see wives 
and mothers and children as through an 
open window, and not darkly as in former 
books. On the whole, it may be said that 
this volume tells of things which seem real, 
whereas even to many persons of culture 
ancient history is like a record of events 
that never happened. This is history in 
the round. It is vital, human and illumi- 
nating. 
JosePpH M. Rocers. 


Siena* 

A city of the Tuscan upland, situated 
near the west coast of Italy, hanging on 
the sides of the hills, dry, so dry that there 
was and is scarcely enough water for man 
or beast; with rough, rocky ground for 
tillage and no encouragement for its site 
excepting the probability of good fruitage 
from the olive tree—what prospect could 
there be of success, happiness, progress 
and civilization for its people? And yet, 
here in a sumptuous volume, in English, 
printed for American readers, are four 
hundred and fifty pages, brimful of in- 
formation for the student, analogy for the 
philosopher, theology for the Christian, 
detail for the historian, examples for the 
Socialist, and government for the political 
economist. Poetry, architecture and paint- 
ing appeal to the lover of art; and in little 
Siena on the hillside, we find human pas- 
sion, cruelty, subtlety and violence as 
rampant as in her great neighbor, Flor- 
ence, and superstition as authoritative as 
in her great ruler, Rome. Perhaps this 
history, written con amore, of this one city 
of the “boot of Europe,” is typical of all 
those which, like brilliants surrounding a 
central gem, encircle the “City of the Seven 
Hills,”. and its being given the supreme 
title of “The City of the Virgin” may be 
its most distinguishing characteristic. The 
story whtfch begins for it in the feudal 
age must be relatively parallel to that of 
many of the other small communes, and 
its twilight and end as an independent or or 
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local government were as inevitable as the 
others. But in the building up of its indi- 
viduality as a city, many differences 
occurred which gave it a history, a poetry, 
and a significance all its own, and it is this 
individuality and _ significance that the 
author so profitably portrays. Illustrated 
throughout with excellent pictures of 
buildings, paintings, missals, statues and 
ancient ruins, the volume should prove an 
invaluable guide to the tourist, and he 
would find much of interest to attract him 
to this city by the Ombrone. Contempo- 
1ary with Dante, Siena had a rascal of a 
poet who, to our perverse minds, has given 
a taste of diablerie to the volume which 
makes it charming. He was a man who 
dared impudently to satirize Dante and 
laugh at everything around him. So little 
known that there is no English edition of 
lis writings, yet he is perhaps well worth 
such a rendition—in spite of the fact that 
he was “a boastful tavern brawler, gam- 
bled, got drunk and was arrested, showed 
his fangs to Dante,” but who, by reason 
of his strict avoidance of the romantic 
make-believe which was the stock in trade 
of so many contemporary _poetasters, 
although his circle of thought was small 
and sinister, was still an authentic son of 
the Muse. In order to give the reader of 
Siena an idea of the quality of its poet, 
Cecco, his swagger, cynicism and genuine 
humor, I will quote: 


If I were fire I’d burn the world away; 

If 1 were wind I’d turn my storms thereon; 

If I were water I’d soon let it drown; 

If I were God I’d sink it from the day; 

If I were Pope I'd never fee! quite gay 

Until there was no peace beneath the sun; 

If I were Emperor what would I have done? 

I’d lop men’s heads all round in my own way. 

If I were Death I’d look my father up; 

If I were Life I’d run away from him; 

And treat my mother to like calls and runs. 

If I were Cecco (and that’s all my hope) 

I’d pick the nicest girls to suit my whim 

And other folks shou'd get the ugly ones, 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


My Story* 


History and literary biography are 
sources of never ending interest, chiefly, 
perhaps, because they appeal most strongly 
to one’s curiosity and love of gossip. 
There are thousands of persons who can 
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recite most accurately every detail in the 
life of Byron or of Stevenson, but very 
few who can modestly prove to have an 
intimate acquaintance with the works of 
either. We are surfeited with externals 
and accept bare anecdote—or anecdote 
fearfully glossed—for truth. And yet, a 
full consciousness of such truisms and a 
Pharisaic tendency to self-righteousness 
in literary matters should not blind one 
to the fact that literary gossip is not 
always narcotic in its effect, and, if taken 
in proper doses, may even be an excellent 
stimulant. In the present instance, we be- 
lieve that My Story will be received by 
its readers with all the varying opinions 
which greet the advertisement of a new 
drug. 

The importance of the volume readily 
appears on a careful reading. ‘There is, 
first of all, a more fully elaborated 
account of Mr. Caine’s relations with the 
poet Rossetti than any which has yet 
appeared. There are strong characteriza- 
tions of such elusive men of letters as 
R. D. Blackmore, Wilkie Collins, Robert 
Buchanan, T. E. Brown; and interesting 
sidelights on Ruskin, Watts-Dunton, 
Burne-Jones and others. There is, too, 
definite evidence in an autobiographic 
statement of the limitations which pre- 
rented Mr. Caine from fulfilling his early 
promise of greatness. This evidence, how- 
ever, is derived from no confession of 
the author, but from the story he has to 
tell. 

Frankly, one receives from this written 
record the impression of a man who is 
writing his apologia pro vita—and writ- 
ing it to the complete satisfaction of his 
bitterest enemies. One admires a certain 
courage which is needed to make such an 
apologia, but wonders at the supreme tact- 
lessness of the attempt and at the lack of 
taste shown in the result. 

My Story is in three parts, the first part 
having to do with the author’s early days 
in the Isle of Man and in Liverpool, the 
second part with Rossetti, and the third 
part with other men of letters contempo- 
rary with the author. The title seems in- 
appropriate for a rather disconnected his- 
tory of the novelist’s life through his first 
twenty-five years, except in so far as it 
suggests the apologetic tone of the narra- 
tive and the egoism of the narrator.. The 
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second part is the one which has greatest 
significance to the literary world. 

Lecturers on English literature, fond of 
the pointed paragraph, still repeat the 
time-worn phrase telling how the merci- 
less jibes of critics sent Keats to his death 
and drove Rossetti into voluntary exile 
irom the world. Mr. Caine, however, in 
his reminiscent sketch of the pathetic fig- 
ure of Rossetti battling for life, in his self- 
constituted isolation, against the terrible 
effects of the deadly chloral which he took 
daily, as Coleridge and De Quincey took 
opium, and Wilkie Collins, laudanum, 
makes the repeated assertion that the soli- 
tude of the poet’s later years was not the 
result of morbid brooding over the assaults 
of adverse critics, but of remorse for fail- 
ure to return affection to the wife whom 
he learned too late he could never love 
his soul having been too strongly shaken 
by the woman who was more nearly his 
equal, the wife of William Morris. Yet 
we cannot dismiss the feeling that Mr. 
Caine’s close friendship with Robert 
Buchanan, the writer who made the most 
bitter and unwarranted attack on Rossetti 
and his poetic method, leads him to min- 
imize a profound, if only contributory, 
cause of the poet’s physical decline. 

The volume abounds in literary anec- 
dote. A particularly rich flavor belongs 
to the author’s recital of how he used to 
prepare for the “Mercury” of Liverpool 
hundreds of obituary notices of living 
literary celebrities for immediate publica- 
tion in the event of a sudden death. Some 
of these notices, the author states, were 
very properly “proof read and pointed up” 
by the celebrities themselves. Another in- 
teresting anecdote tells how Rossetti found 
nightly cheer, through many years of in- 
somnia, in the reading of Boswell’s John- 
son; and another story, revealing the poet’s 
total disregard of conventions, relates how, 
on one of his walking tours about London 
with a friend, he stopped abruptly at a 
stall in Holborn to buy two large roasted 
potatoes, which he at once proceeded to 
peel and eat, greatly to the embarrassment 
of his companion. 

We cannot but regret that Mr. Caine 
should have published this book at the 
present time. The work is admittedly in- 
complete, the time is inopportune, and 
good taste is offended. My Story should 
have been reserved for publication with 
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the Rossetti letters which the author has 
in his possession, and without which any 
publication dealing with this particular 
subject will only arouse endless discussion 
and renew bitter feelings. 

GrorceE Epwarp Ror. 


France and the Alliances* 


This book is based upon a course of lec- 
tures delivered by M. Tardieu last year 
under the auspices of the French Circle of 
Harvard University. The scope of the 
volume includes a survey of French diplo- 
matic history since the war with Germany, 
and the author particularly addresses 
American readers. M. Tardieu is con- 
scious of the fact that a ‘widespread 
interest in French history, art and litera- 
ture is common in America, but he wishes 
our people to awaken to the significance 
of the France of this day as a potent mem- 
ber of the family of nations. In the 
author’s prefatory words, he means to 
show us “France of to-day, in presence of 
Europe and the world, such as she has 
been shaped, after painful experiences, by 
thirty-eight years of sustained effort and 
diplomatic action.” 

M. Tardieu considers the several parts 
of his subject in the following order: the 
French alliance with Russia; the entente 
cordiale with England; the understanding 
with the nations of the western basin of 
the Mediterranean (Italy, Spain and 
Morocco); France and the Triple Alli- 
ance; the conflict of the alliances; the new 
Asiatic and European understandings ; the 
relations of France and the United States; 
and the attitude of France toward the 
peace of the world. It will be seen that 
the author has covered a wide field; but 
each chapter has been carefully worked up, 
and the array of facts will give the reader 
a very clear and satisfactory knowledge of 
the diplomatic position of France to-day. 

The wonderful vigor of the French 
people has never been exhibited to better 
advantage than in the years which followed 
the war with Germany in 1870-1871. Pre- 
sumably prostrate before her conqueror, 
burdened with a vast war debt, wrought 
with internal dissensions, France was in 
danger of being reduced to the position of 
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a minor power. But the last thirty-eight 
years have witnessed a remarkable prog- 
ress. By the alliance with Russia, France 
offset the Triple Alliance and restored the 
balance of power in Europe. On the other 
hand the entente cordiale established with 
England in 1904 was an additional guar- 
antee for peace and put France on 
good terms with her ancient enemy. 
Again, French diplomacy has reaped ad- 
vantages by satisfactory understandings 
with Italy, Spain and Morocco; and in the 
Far East, France has played a cautious 
and shrewd hand. M. Tardieu, on review- 
ing the position of France in the light of 
contemporary politics, finds that the alli- 
ances and understandings with the various 
nations have contributed powerfully to 
enhance the position of his native country. 
The peaceful attitude of France is of great 
importance to the world, and by pursuing 
her objects with the aid of a usually sound 
diplomatic policy she has put herself in a 
position practically secure from the attack 
of a single enemy. M. Tardieu has a 
chapter dealing with the United States, full 
of good feeling and friendly counsel, and 
his admirable book will be regarded as 
another of the many instances of the amity 
existing between the French Republic and 
the United States. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


G. K. Chesterton. A Criticism* 


Mr. Chesterton, who has written several 
volumes of criticism, is himself made the 
subject of a critical analysis by the anony- 
mous writer of this book. It does not 
often happen that a man who has barely 
reached his thirty-fifth year, and whose 
work thus far has been mainly that of a 
journalist, is deemed of sufficient import- 
ance to occupy a whole volume by himself. 
But Mr. Chesterton, by virtue of his 
marked individuality and his strenuous and 
combative writings, has aroused an amount 
of attention which no man who was merely 
a journalist could hope to gain. The 
writer of the criticism under notice has 
taken upon himself the office of biographer 
as well as that of critic, and many of 
G. K. C.’s readers will learn for the first 
time something of the personality of the 
author of The Napoleon of Notting Hill. 


A Criticism, John 
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The critic tells us that Mr. Chesterton 
was originally a liberal in polit:es and in 
religion. He tried drawing for a while, 
then journalism, and finally, with the 
appearance of the life of Browning, he 
entered into the field of serious literature. 
Perhaps none of the younger living writers 
is more frank and outspoken in _ his 
opinions, and it is doubtful whether any 
ene has ever passed through more startling 
changes of belief in the compass of a 
young man’s years than has Mr. Chester- 
ton. Our author has, therefore, the 
advantage of relying upon G. K. C.’s own 
writings to illustrate the swing from lib- 
eralism to conservatism, and from heresy 
to orthodoxy. Besides, Mr. Chesterton has 
been extremely prolific, and he has written 
in prose and verse, tackling present prob- 
lems of politics and theology and pouring 
forth opinions on subjects related to 
history and literature. His critic has dealt 
fairly with this mass of work, in sympathy 
with its purpose, but not at all blind to its 
glaring defects. For Mr. Chesterton is at 
once one of the most amusing, instructive 
and disappointing of contemporary writers. 
He has attempted too much and he has 
worked the paradox to death. In a sum- 
mary marked by candor and insight, the 
critic has appraised Mr. Chesterton’s work, 
and from the concluding sentences it is in 
point to quote the following: 


Vitality—that is the key to a!'l that is valu- 
able in Mr, Chesterton’s work. As an essayist 
and critic, his work has a thousand defects, both 
in substance and form. But it is saved by his 
vigorous pugnacity, his Donnybrook joie de 
vivre, his readiness to challenge anybody and 
everybody to instant combat. As a story-teller 
he lacks all the quatities whch one would sup- 
pose were needful, yet he has the one thing that 
is really needful. His tales are carried forward 
on a tide of vital energy. sometimes expressing 
itself as sheer fun, sometimes as wild romance, 
but always of vigor and life. The verse often 
contains ug'y lines which would have been im- 
poss'ble to a careful artist, but there is hardly 
a poem, even among his bad poems, which is 
not alive with its own movements, 


The book is a portrait of its subject at 
full length. It is clearly written and has 
the merit of a felicitous style. Perhaps 
Mr. Chesterton’s admirers will think the 
adverse criticism a little too searching, and 
those who are opposed to his views will 
hold that the critic has been too liberal in 
an estimate based mostly on work that is 


confessedly ephemeral. However, the dis- 
interested reader will take pleasure in this 
book, for it is written by one who knows 
literature, and it describes a writer who, 
with all his limitations, is a resolute anti- 
Philistine and a hater of that smug, self- 
satisfied view of life which rests upon a 
foundation of gross materialism. 


George III* 


It has been observed that nowhere 
within the boundaries of the British Em- 
pire is there a more passionate attachment 
to the person of the sovereign and to all 
the insignia of royalty than that which ani- 
mates many Canadians. An instance in 
point is this volume by Mr. Beckles Will- 
son, who seeks to put George III on a ped- 
estal in company with the departed states- 
men of England. Mr. Willson has read 
widely in his subject, but it is doubtful if 
the reader will put down the book with 
any change of opinion as regards the third 
George. That the king who lost America 
would have been, in ordinary times of 
peace, a conservative and fairly efficient 
monarch is generally admitted. But it 
was the fate of George III to reign in an 
age in which revolution was in the air, and 
his average ability was not sufficient to 
cope with the problems which beset the 
Empire. That his domestic life was clean 
and that his intentions were usually the 
best, in view of his exalted position, are 
two facts readily granted. But his intel- 
lectual qualities are clearly overrated by 
his present biographer, and there is no evi- 
dence in all this thick volume that George 
was endowed with the genius that would 
give him high rank among statesmen. 

The tone of Mr. Willson’s book is not 
judicial. He writes rather as a partisan 
than as a historian, and his work is 
mainly a brief for the king. In dealing 
with the subject of the American Revolu- 
tion the author is particularly unfortunate. 
His views represent the old, narrow way 
of looking at history, which has been for 
some time out of date. He regards the 
Revolution as the rebellion of disloyal 
colonists against the tender and merciful 
mother-country. The patriots are “rebels,” 
“sharp, pettifogging democrats,” and other 
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unpleasant things. The view of Franklin 
is absurd, and shows that Mr. Willson has 
permitted prejudice to run away with his 
better judgment. Franklin was closely 
akin, says Mr. Willson, ‘‘to the Priestleys, 
Beckfords. Francises, Glynns and Horne 
Tookes of English politics.” The word 
“wily” applied to Franklin by Wedder- 
burn, the solicitor-general, “properly and 
emphatically describes Franklin's charac- 
ter,”’ and more to like purpose. 


The Book News Monthly 


With the exception of some very obvious 
defects of style and treatment, Mr. Will- 
son’s book has an interest which makes it 
readable. The illustrations are numerous 
and uniformly good, and to those who be- 
lieve in “the divinity that doth hedge a 
king’ a volume like this makes a definite 
appeal. Such will doubtless agree with 
cur author that the world has not yet 
granted to George III the meed of praise 
to which he is entitled. 


Studies in Political and Social Economy > 


Race or Mongrel* 


To have given Mr. Schultz’s book an 
unprejudiced reading is to have gained at 
least a general impression of an unhalting 
and insistent onrush of facts focused 
upon one vital proposition. It is, that the 
hybrid, or mongrel, being against nature, 
a nation’s strength will be conditioned on 


its race purity; that the mixing of race 


bloods is followed by degeneracy, unless 
the process is very slow and restricted ; 
that this is demonstrated in the rise and 
fall of races and of nations, and that the 
United States will go down under this nat- 
ural law unless immigration and misce- 
genation are restrained. 

The general basis of the argument is not 
new, and is not without admitted biologi- 
cal facts to support it. The weakness of 
the book lies in its having a theory to 
prove, and consequently in its use only 
of facts which point one way—intellec- 
tually honest as the author means to be. 
Bias in such cases is inevitable, and open 
questions, private opinions, and current 
theories are ranked among the undisputed 
facts. 

With really remarkable comprehensive- 
ness and condensation, Mr. Schultz starts 
with the mongrel in animate nature, and 
in history. Then, in particular, he takes 
up the Hamites in India, the Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Egyptians, 
Jews, Gipsies, Hindoos, Greeks, Sicilians, 
Lombards, the Germanic peoples, South 
Americans, Negroes, yellow races, and the 
numerous shadings of all these. To go 
into detail would extend this review be- 
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yond its limits. But take a few observa- 
tions at random. 

Chinese family life, we are told, is purer 
than that of the white races; the Chinese 
never get tired, their morals are superior 
to those of Europe or America, the “open 
door” is a farce; we must have a bigger 
navy to meet our yellow superiors; “the 
propaganda of the peace maniacs is per- 
nicious, the Hague farce is a disgusting 
spectacle”; the English became great be- 
cause they remained true to their race in- 
stincts ; the Germans are a great nation be- 
cause they have maintained race purity, 
while the German-Americans have deter- 
iorated because they have mixed blood; 
our policy of “expansion” will result in 
the adulteration of our blood; the Monroe 
Doctrine makes for racial and national de- 
generacy; it prevents pure-bred peoples 
from settling in the rich wastes of South 
America, disseminates “rottenness and de- 
pravity” and is “the most abominable 
atrocity that was ever perpetrated by white 
people against the white races.” A large 
proportion of our great men have been 
Unitarians, but this is not because of their 
theology, but their Saxon purity. 

These bits are inadequate to give an 
idea of the book, but they indicate how 
Mr. Schultz thinks. The trouble is that 
no other causes of decline are looked for 
than race mixture, and no other causes of 
ascendency than race purity. The com- 
plex of causes is practically ignored. In 
the stream of premises everything that can 
be made contributory is drawn in—fact, 
rumor, personal opinion, sometimes 
weighty, sometimes trivial. Heredity is 
much overstated. No account is taken of 
the fact that “varieties” and “species” are 
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uncertain and passing terms, that race di- 
visions are themselves equivocal, that 
“pure blood” is at bottom a term of con- 
venience, that the “races” were hardly 
such ab initio, and that many of the best 
specimens of men are much mixed in 
blood. Nevertheless, Mr. Schultz’s book 
is exceedingly suggestive, enlarging to the 
mental horizon, and worthy of careful 
study. It is not quite scientific, but it is 
packed with such stuff as science is made 
of, and in any event it is a book to have 
at hand and to refer to. The work is 
laborious, readable and in terrible earnest. 
PATTERSON DuBois. 


The Century of the Child* 


If all new truths must come in the guise 
of Utopian dreams, then Ellen Key’s 
epoch-making book, The Century of the 
Child, is a glorious prediction of the dawn 
of a to-morrow bright with promise. 
When that to-morrow comes, woman will 
be the mother of a race of supermen—in 
the true Nietzschean sense—if she follows 
the path indicated by the best champion 
of her ideal advancement—Ellen Key. 
“To awaken the conscience of fathers and 
mothers in order to create a better moral- 
ity,” is the most important article of her 
creed. She insists upon the supreme right 
of the child to the best physical, moral and 
mental parentage, and she demands the 
legal control of marriages and many far- 
reaching social reforms to ensure this right. 

Neither her bold proclamation of start- 
ling facts nor the earnestness of her appeal 
for the betterment of social conditions can 
go unheeded. Cassandra-like, she prophe- 
sies dire results if we do not build upward 
toward ideal heights for future genera- 
tions. 

“Either there must be such a trans- 
formation of the way in which modern 
society thinks and works that the majority 
of women will be restored to motherhood, 
or the disintegration of the home and the 
substitution of general institutions will in- 
evitably result. There is no alternative.” 
These are portentous words, urging the 
need of a new gospel of love. As a funda- 
mental expedient, Ellen Key urges better 
factory legislation for the protection of 
women and children. The workingman’s 
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ome must be kept intact, so that the 
mother may be at liberty to give her chil- 
dren the proper care. There has been 
retrogression instead of progress, she 
thinks, since the time of the guilds, when 
children aided in the home workshop under 
the parents’ direction. There is a direct 
accusation in the pertinent question : “How 
long will the majority of mothers sacrifice 
children to the eternal ennui and vacuity 
of our modern social and club life?” 

The “shallow multiplicity” and the stul- 
tifying processes that hinder free develop- 
ment are condemned in a chapter entitled 
“Soul-Murder in the Schools.” Corporal 
punishment is never justified. The 
author’s arguments on this point are so 
convincing that the little anecdote she tells 
of the clever ten-year-old, who commented 
upon the hatchet story in this wise: “It is 
no trouble telling the truth when one has 
such a kind father,” elucidates all that she 
insists on regarding environment and 
parental example. The gentle methods of 
the Japanese and their splendid results are 
cited, and a laudatory word is spoken for 
the superior methods of our public schools 
as compared with those of Europe. Re- 
ports of open-air schools and reform 
schools along the lines indicated by the 
great Swedish thinker, recently established 
in Norway, France and England, would 
seem to prove that her iconoclastic ideas 
are rapidly taking root. 

AMALIE K. BocusLAWwsky. 


Justice and Liberty* 


There is reason to believe that Mr. Dick- 
inson is gaining ground with American 
readers. How numerous that audience is, 
it would, of course, be impossible to state ; 
but that people who think and who have, 
at the same time, the ability to discern 
literary talent of a high order are drawn 
to Mr. Dickinson’s writings, is an asser- 
tion which can be safely ventured. To 
read The Greek View of Life is to get a 
new inspiration from Hellas, to be brought 
into contact with the stream of ancient 
culture as it flows in the works of the great 
poets and philosophers. How deeply Mr. 
Dickinson is imbued with the spirit of that 
old literature will be seen in all his books, 
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and in his~ latest volume one feels as 
though a modern Plato had been born. 

The discussion of political principles and 
ideals in the form of a dialog has been 
tried many times heretofore. It is rather 
out of fashion in our time, when politics is 
looked upon as a science to be dealt with 
in severe volumes of facts and logic. But 
the book under notice is rather more than 
a political discussion: it represents litera- 
ture of a fine and enduring type. The 
speakers consist of three persons, viz.: 
Henry Martin, a _ professor; Charles 
Stuart, a banker, and Sir John Harington, 
a gentleman of leisure. The time is the 
present, and the place is vaguely defined as 
one where there is “sound and sight of 
the running water’; where there are 
“great green slopes fragrant with pines, 
and granite cliffs shining against the sky.” 
Martin occupies something of a Socratic 
position in the debate, and we are inclined 
to think that the voice is that of Mr. Dick- 
inson himself. 

The dialog presents three contrasted 
views of society. Martin’s ideal is that of 
a democracy organized on the lines of 
Socialism; Stuart stands for the existing 
institutions, with modifications adapted to 
the requirements of a progressive State; 
Harington expounds an ideal aristocracy. 
The speakers analyze the forms and insti- 
tutions of society and construct the three 
types which severally represent their 
views. The radicalism of the professor 
manifests itself in declarations against 
private property and inheritance, and he 
waxes eloquent in his pleas for a new and 
equitable distribution of the products of 
labor. The democracy pictured is ideal, 
but its principles are founded in equity and 
arise naturally from destructive criticism 
of the modern social organism. Perhaps 
one of the most distinctive doctrines of the 
new ideal is that of “equality of opportu- 
nity,” a principle which did not originate 
with Mr. Dickinson, but which is assuming 
a place in political theory analogous to that 
occupied by “the rights of man” in the 
eighteenth century. But the idealism of this 
book is not to be confounded with those 
visionary schemes of human regeneration 
which are suited only for Dreamland. Mr. 
Dickinson aptly describes his thought when 
he says that “the Ideal is not Utopian, in 
the sense in which that word is commonly 


used. It has always reference to contem- 
porary facts, is engendered by and against 
them, and is itself part of the process that 
is working out.” 

In a democracy no influence is more 
potent than that of an enlightened public 
opinion, and public opinion thrives best 
where discussion is free, and where po- 
litical principles are being formed through 
the contest of ideas. It is not always the 
best idea which survives in practice, but 
the effect of discussion is wholesome. The 
magistrate or legislator who incorporates 
into actual law the spirit of an ideal which 
has shaped itself in the mind of the specu- 
lative thinker does a good thing. He who 
first promulgates the principle does better. 
And, in a subtle but no uncertain way, 
books like this of Mr. Dickinson’s help to 
form public opinion by pointing to a goal 
of social perfection to be striven for even 
if it cannot be attained. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Reorganization of Our Colleges* 


It is only a half-year since Flexner’s 
little book on the American College demon- 
strated with great penetration how the 
college is its own worst enemy and ob- 
structor. What was needed next was a 
constructive criticism to show how the col- 
lege can be reorganized in order to realize 
itself. The time for the abstract in criti- 
cism has gone by. The time for the con- 
crete plan of.reconstruction is here. Mr. 
Birdseye has met the need in a volume at 
once comprehensive and particular, logical 
and lucid. Without pretending to go into 
an exhaustive review of this pioneer work, 
we can call attention to its pivotal points. 

All through the book we find the author 
drawing comparisons between the college 
conduct and also between the student out- 
put—and the modern industrial or mer- 
cantile establishment. The comparison 
between college laxity, slipshodness, insin- 
cerity, and structureless inefficiency, and 
business directness, economy, and closeness 
of gearing, is prevalent. ‘These compari- 
sons are as merited as they are derogatory 
to most cf our colleges and universities 
and just how these are differentiated no 
one can tell. 
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Again, the author throws much emphasis 
on the necessary separateness between 
pedagogy and administration. The former, 
he contends, is at its worst in college 
grades. The latter is often little else than 
nominal. 

Another point is that of the close resem- 
blance of the college to the state or com- 
munity. The student has a relation to the 
political organization, to his fellow stu- 
dents, and to his college home or family 
circle, whether in dormitory, fraternity 
house, or elsewhere. Here is the parallel 
of the citizen’s relations also. This dis- 
cussion is suggestive and thorough. 

Still another dominating note in the 
book is the college “waste heap.” This is 
the lack of adequate returns to the student. 
What the colleges turn out as a finished 
product is too often but scrap and waste. 
A factory run on this principle would soon 
come to grief. The graduate betrays the 
inefficiency of his alma mater. 

College conditions have _ radically 
changed from those of the past centuries. 
Ninety per cent. of the student life is 
ignored in the educational count. Mr. 
Birdseye seems to have forgotten nothing 
of importance. His study of the marking 
system is fundamental ; so of examinations, 
of discipline, as well as of a number of less 
commonly recognized factors in the prob- 
lem. The whole treatment is clear, strong, 
judicial. Like Flexner’s little book, already 
referred to, this book is indispensable to 
any one engaged on educational problems 
and working toward definite ideals. 


PATTERSON DvBots. 


Ideals of the Republic* 


In closing a connection of seventeen 
years with the Historical Department of 
Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Schouler 
delivered as occasional lectures, in 1906-08, 
the substance of these chapters. The high 
standing of the author as an expert in mat- 
ters relating to American history will make 
this volume welcome to students of the 
subject. The author has sought to explain 
the fundamental political and social ideas 
to which our country owes, in large meas- 
ure, its progress. His discussion leads to 
a consideration of the subject of the rights 
which men have in common and of the 
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underlying principles upon which a repub- 
lican form of government is established. 
The political meaning of the significant 
sentences in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the essential provisions of the 
Federal Constitution are explained at 
length. Dr. Schouler relates the circum- 
stances which led to the formation of the 
American Union, and dwells at large upon 
the philosophy of our politics. The gist of 
his argument shows that while the struc- 
ture of our government is admirably 
adapted to our needs, momentous changes 
of a political and social nature make it 
imperative that the American people 
should work out with unremitting vigilance 
the further adaptations which the new 
order of social and political economy de- 
mands. The consideration of this aspect of 
his subject leads the author into a dis- 
cussion of various reforms, some of which 
have been put into practice, while others 
are still in the region of debate. Such 
topics as the initiative and the referendum, 
the control of party politics, the war on 
party machines, the corruption of States 
and cities, the reform of the civil service, 
the regulation of public service corpora- 
tions, are taken up and viewed in their 
relations to the law of the Constitution on 
the one hand, and on the other to the fac- 
tors of national progress. 

One of the chapters, at least, of this 
hook should be read by every young Amer- 
ican. It is entitled “The Discipline of 
Liberty,” and is admirable both in spirit 
and in composition. From these wise and 
temperate pages may be quoted the fol- 
lowing: 


For the strength of the people in a common- 
wealth, the strength of republican government 
lies not in the supreme wisdom of the many, nor 
in their steady consistency; but rather in their 
constant sincerity of purpose, their honesty, and 
the adaptation of their views to immediate ends. 
Prevalent opinion and feeling are no positive 
assurance of right; and hence we educate the 
young morally and intellectually, so that when 
they become responsible citizens they may be 
better fitted to cope with the new and perilous 
problems of social existence. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Socialism* 


If the hosts of people who either extol 
Socialism or rail at it were to read this 
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book, most of them would find that they 
knew not what they had praised or con- 
demned. Socialists are divided—as Chris- 
tians are—into many and various camps. 
Moreover, the theoretical Socialism of a 
half-century and more ago is quite differ- 
ent from the saner practical Socialism of 
to-day. 

Perhaps no recent book gives a clearer 
and more logical presentation of the whole 
subject—historically, philosophically, prac- 
tically—than this absorbing volume. Space 
forbids a detailed criticism of it, but two 
essentials must be noticed: first, as to 
scope and plan; second, as to the author’s 
general tendency and attitude. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first discussing the philosophy and move- 
ment, and the second, the practical issues 
of Socialistic reform. The first, in as many 
chapters, investigates the relation of 
Socialism to individualism, to ethics, to 
law, to the State, and to politics. The 
second takes up various aspects of the 
wage-earner, of suffrage and representa- 
tion, of ownership, of taxes and armies, of 
crime, vice, and of poverty in the housing. 
After this comes a historical appendix, in 
which there is a brief portrayal of the 
Socialistic movement from its beginnings 
four or more centuries ago, when the 
motif was primarily humanitarian, to the 
present politico-industrial accentuation of 
the basal thought of community of inter- 
ests. 
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So much for the outline plan and scope. 
Now, as to attitude. Whatever the predi- 
lection of the reader, he must in fairness 
admit the temperate tone, the sane treat- 
ment of a vast and pressing problem. The 
author is of that school which works for 
the need of to-day as it seems uppermost, 
however the coming years may develop a 
different practice in the direction of the 
ideal. The clash of classes is the basal 
evil; mitigation may come best in this way 
or in that, according to conditions. Poli- 
tics, law, and ethics all bend now to the 
defense and conservation of the possessing 
class. As feudalism and its agriculture 
gave way to the era of the bourgeoisie and 
its trading, so must this, in turn, give way 
to a new “third estate” in the industrial 
workingman of to-day. Mr. Hillquit in- 
terestingly relates the actual practice of 
Socialist rule in two French cities— 
Roubaix and Lille, during its dominance 
in politics in those places—likewise in 
Denmark and Belgium. The first thought 
in these experiments was humanitarian, 
and the administration seems to have been 
successful from that point of view. 

Mr. Hillquit is a Russian by birth, now 
for many years a New York lawyer; he 
has been prominent at Socialist conven- 
tions here and abroad, and is recognized 
as a high authority. 

PartreRsoN DuBots. 


An Interesting Book by Mr. Alden 


show the intimate relations of periodical to 
general literature, as to authorship and 
aim; second, to present certain charac- 
teristic features of a new life and litera- 
ture, beginning two generations ago, with 
the emergence, in the natural course of 


Magazine Writing* 

This volume is made up, for the greater 
part, of essays which originally appeared 
in “Harper’s Magazine,” under the caption 
of “The Editor’s Study.” In dealing with 
the subject of magazine writing, Mr. 
Alden draws upon an experience of forty 
years as editor of a great monthly, and 
his articles are eminently entitled to the 
permanent and easily accessible form in 
which they are reproduced. The author, 
in his introductory words, tells us that he 
has had two objects in view: “First, to 
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evolution, of the distinctively modern 
psychical era. 

' In pursuance of the plan just indicated, 
the first part is devoted to a review of the 
history of periodical literature during the 
last two centuries, with some account of 
the characteristics and tendencies which 
have been developed with the growth of 
the magazine. Mr. Alden calls attention 


to the fact that during the nineteenth cen- 
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tury most authors who attained fame were 
constant contributors to periodicals, and, 
indeed, it was through this medium that 
much of the best literature of the century 
first saw the light. The second part of the 
volume consists of fourteen short essays 
dealing with the literature of the present 
time in reference to those marks which 
differentiate contemporary writings from 
the past. Mr. Alden, unlike some critics 
who have had much experience with the 
efforts of unknown and immature writers, 
takes an optimistic view of the literature 
of to-day, and points to traits of excellence 
which, he believes, show a marked advance 
in culture. He finds among the new writ- 
ers a desire to interpret life, not according 
to a theory, but in harmony with the facts 
of life as they present themselves to the 
observer. Modern literature is, therefore, 
more intimate than that which went 
before ; it inaugurates a new psychical era, 
and the reader of our time finds in it a 
satisfaction which the older literatures 
cannot give. 

The bulk of contemporary literature 
takes the form of the novel. And of the 
novel Mr. Alden speaks in terms of praise. 
“The best fiction of to-day,” he says, “has 
really more of constructive art than that 
which preceded it, though this art, follow- 
ing the lines of life rather than an 
arranged scheme, is not manifest in 
obvious features. It has more varied traits, 
instead of a few emphatically pronounced 
or merely typical features. It has a deeper 
dramatic interest. intellectually and emo- 
tionally, though the drama itself is so 
changed to follow the pattern which life 
itself makes, yet in its course unfolding 


Pragmatism and 


What is Pragmatism ?* 


Pragmatism is up now. James, Dewey 
and others have made it attractive. But 
Professor Pratt, after rising with its tide, 
thinks it ought to be pulled down. After 
reading his argument one cannot but feel 
the pragmatic props totter. He first takes 
up the meaning of pragmatism as indicated 
by its leading exponents ; then he, in detail, 
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novel surprises. Above all, it has more 
spontaneous play of human activities and 
a finer and more vital humor—not the 
specific humor which excites to laughter 
or even suppressed merriment, but which, 
like every other quality of the modern art 
of expression, is pervasive, without losing 
articulate distinction, concurrent with the 
ever-varying course of the writer’s thought 
and feeling.” 

It is quite possible to agree with Mr. 
Alden in all that he claims for the advance 
in the technique of fiction and the broader 
field which literature has invaded in the 
study of life, without, at the same time, 
going so far in the praise of the modern 
spirit as to look upon the older literature— 
with shining exceptions—as worn out or 
ineffective. The writers of our time can 
do no more than study human nature at 
first hand as they find it, and if they shall 
contribute as many books to be read a 
hundred years hence, as the pioneers of 
fiction have done, their work will not have 
been in vain. It is often declared, as a 
fact of which we should be proud, that 
literature is more cosmopolitan to-day than 
ever before. The world is no doubt more 
interesting for this cosmopolitan spirit; 
but our main concern should be, in Amer- 
ica at least, the fostering of a literature 
which shall give our national life its 
noblest and most enduring expression. 
And it seems probable, through the growth 
of magazine writing and insistence upon 
the standards which have been so ade- 
quately set forth in Mr. Alden’s book, that 
the best interests of our literature may be 
served by the new writers who are just 
now pressing to the front. 


Anti-Pragmatism 


takes it up in its several relations to truth, 
knowledge and religion. Just what it does 
mean is hard to say. It makes for prac- 
ticality and realization in somebody's ex- 
perience—but whose experience? The idea 
must work—but what does workability 
consist in? The pragmatist wants you to 
settle truth by your experience, but if you 
do not agree with him in being a prag- 
matist your experience is out of joint. The 
best that is in pragmatism is common- 
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sense property; beyond that, it is an 
absurdity. So Professor Pratt sees it. 

This book is the permanent form of six 
lectures meant for an untechnical public. 
Some of it is a little stiff for the untrained 
mind, but it is a clean-cut bit of fair dis- 
cussion. After all, any form of philosophy 
runs its votary up against its own wall, and 
pragmatism is excusable. It doubtless has 
a mission in that it makes for the concrete, 
the particular. The basal fact that all 
interpretation is colored by if not chiefly 
dependent on our own experience, is really 
the rock of utility on which this new philo- 
sophical temple stands. 


Anti-Pragmatism* 


A highly religious member of a philos- 
ophy class in a certain American college, 
the professor of which had acquired, 
rightly or wrongly, a reputation for scep- 
ticism, was asked whether he was not 
afraid of having his faith undermined. He 
answered: “No, I am not at all afraid. 
But I can tell you that if I thought Pro- 
fessor K. would be able to shake ever so 
little my belief in such a fundamental 
doctrine as the immortality of the soul, 
for example, I wouldn’t go to another 
lecture.” 

The persons, who, like this student, 
refuse in advance to accept (no matter 
what the evidence) any system of thought 
that does not tally with their inherited or 
acquired religious and ethical beliefs, who 
are so little searchers after truth that they 
positively refuse to take a single step into 
the dark without knowing precisely where 
they are going to come out, are legion— 
particularly among the disciples of that 
fashionable form of opportunism known as 
Pragmatism. With these persons Pro- 
fessor Schinz has no quarrel, so long as 
they do not claim to be sedulously seeking 
the truth, so long as they make no pre- 
tensions to scientific and systematic think- 
ing; but he protests vigorously against 
these victims of mental cowardice or of 
mental indolence arrogating to themselves 
the titlé of philosopher and against their 
crediting to a process of reasoning what is 
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Professor at Bryn Mawr (Pennsylvania). Félix 
Alcan, Paris. 
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in reality only the assertion of a sanguine 
temperament prone to find all things for 
the best in the best of worlds. “Pragma- 
tism,” says Professor Schinz, “is only a 
new manner of affirming the traditional 
beliefs necessary to humanity: God, lib- 
erty, immortality. When Scholastic Prag- 
matism was definitely conquered by science 
in the nineteenth century, Protestant 
Pragmatism was formed. And the prag- 
matic speculations of Dewey, of Schiller 
and of James are surely, as was Scholasti- 
cism, an attempt to make natural and 
scientific philosophy accord with these 
pragmatic imperatives.” He says again: 
“Between intellectual truth and moral 
truth there is a conflict which all the ratio- 
cinations in the world will not end; for it 
is irrepressible, a conflict which it would 
be much better to accept once for all with- 
out tergiversation as a fact for which, as 
to that, nobody is responsible.” 
Anti-Pragmatisme is an appeal for 
straight thinking; for truth regardless of 
moral consequences; for truth “for truth’s 
sake, without which philosophy and even 
science are inconceivable. It is also, as the 
subtitle—“An Examination of the Respec- 
tive Rights of the Intellectual Aristocracy 
and of the Social Democracy’’—proclaims, 
a plea for the right of the scholar to think 
and to express thought, unhampered by 
considerations of possible harmful influ- 
ence upon the masses. In fact, this is the 
main thesis of the boo, and in the absence 
of this thesis it is probable that it never 
would have been written. It is evident that 
the first hundred pages, which are devoted 
to demolishing the claims of Pragmatism 
as a philosophy, are more or less perfunc- 
tory. Being unable to take Pragmatism 
seriously as a system of thought, Professor 
Schinz seems to have considered this part 
of his task as a sort of necessary evil and 
to have performed it simply in order to 
clear the ground for the ideas of larger 
reach he was eager to express. It is in its 
Cpposition to the current tendency to popu- 
larize the sciences and the arts (the finer 
issues and the subtler shadings of which 
only an elect few can, in the very nature 
of things, appreciate) that the real signifi- 
cance of this work lies. As such, it will 
interest keenly educated and thoughtful 
readers, whether they have made a spe- 
cialty of philosophy or not, and, as such, it 
will be severely criticized by those apostles 

















of thoroughgoing democracy for whom in 
science, literature and art, as well as in 
politics, the voice of the people is the voice 
of God. 

To superficial readers who are unable or 

unwilling to grasp the author’s thought in 
its entirety, Anti-Pragmatisme will seem to 
be an attack upon movements for social 
betterment in general and upon American 
civilization in particular. Professor Schinz 
defends himself spiritedly against intend- 
ing the one or the other. “If any,” he 
says in his preface, “should be disposed to 
see in these pages assaults on America, the 
land of Pragmatism we say to 
them right here that they have not under- 
stood the first word of our book. 
We in no wise blame America, nor any 
other country for that matter, for its prag- 
matic ideas; we have insisted upon this 
point so strongly in several places that 
shose who know how to read will certainly 
not be deceived.” 
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Similarly, with regard to social better- 
ment, he says in his concluding paragraph: 
“We are in perfect sympathy with the 
social work which pragmatism proposes— 
which is, in sum, to render humanity as 
happy as possible; but we do not believe 
that the means adopted—to mould philos- 
ophy to its exigencies and to develop the 
spirit of democracy as it is conceived to- 
day—are the only means possible or even 
the best. Especially we do not believe that 
they are the most worthy, for they repose 
upon a double philosophical error: the 
accord of scientific truth with human 
aspirations, and the intellectual and social 
equality of individuals.” 

An application to literature of the prin- 
ciples expounded by Professor Schinz in 
the body of his work is made in Appendix 
B. Appendix B was originally a talk given 
before the Contemporary Club of Philadel- 
Felix Adler spoke on the same 


occasion. ALVAN F. SANBORN. 








By Isabel S. Mason 


Vai, beautiful May is here, is here, 
@) With a kirtle of rarest green; 
In the dimpled bloom of youth’s perfume, 
Her wild-rose blush is seen. 
The scent of her hair is sweet, is sweet, 
Like moss with morn mist pearled ; 
And the blue of her eyes like azure skies, 
O’er a new born, perfect world. 


Where her mystic breath hath kissed, hath kissed, 
The myriad buds unfold; 

Where her footsteps pass in the fresh lush grass 
The buttercup lifts its gold. 

The locust plumes on high, on high, 
And the pink larch tassels blow; 

Till even the heart of age must start 
To bloom from the long ago. 


Her laugh from the rill is clear, is clear, 


The crystal music slips 


Like the joyous note from a lyric throat 
O’erflows from happy lips. 

And the earth with song is glad, is glad, 
Where her wood birds wing their way; 

The whole world wakes and care forsakes, 


For beautiful, girlish May. 















ADVENTURE IN EXILE, AN. 
By RicHarp DuFrFy. 

In this, Mr. Duffy gives his readers a pretty 
littie romance in which most of the characters 
are Americans, although, as the subtitle assures 
us, it is a “Romance of Normandy.” 

Two American bachelors, an American girl 
and a French widow give the book its love in- 
terest, which is handled delicately and well. In- 
cidentally, too, there is a disappointed French 
lover who has a most charming old mother, who 
consoles his broken heart by buying for him the 
finest automobile in France. 

The suicide of a French peasant girl who has 
been jilted three times because of her meager 
dowry is a pathetic incident, although as a whole 
the book is gay rather than serious, and will 
give a pleasant hour’s reading—in striking con- 
trast with the strenuous problem novel, which it 
in no way attempts to imitate. 

B. W. Dodge & Co. 


ADVENTURES OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST DETECTIVES. 
By GrorcE Barron. 

A collection of fifteen short stories, each one 
a thriller in itself. Owing to the incidents and 
the manner in which the detectives of our own 
and neighboring cities handle the crimes, they 
prove most entertaining. All nationalities are 
represented among the evil-doers, likewise the 
detectives are foreigners, but the facts of the 
cases are true to life, though the culprits’ names 
are withheld. 

Each story is prefaced with a brief sketch of 
the life of the captor, including such men as 
John E. Wilkie, Vidocq, Byrnes of New York, 
Pinkerton, Sweeney of Scotland Yard, R. J. 
Linden and Donaghy of the Quaker City. 


John C. Winston Company. 


ALTERNATIVE, THE. 
By Georck Barr McCurcHEon. ' 
Just a tiny tale—a dainty love story, rich in 
amusing incident and not without its lesson, One 
of the cleverest 
has done. 


tales Mr. McCutcheon 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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BETWEEN TWO REBELLIONS. 
By AsENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 

A story advocating universal peace and deal- 
ing with the horrors of war and its various 
wrecks. Instead of misery and warfare, “Why 
should not peacemakers make a ringing appeal 
to Bertha Krupp to cease from manufacturing 
awful man-killing instruments?” Besides being 
a stirring war story, it treats of rebellious hearts 
which are nearly broken by a trivia] misunder- 
standing. 

A pair of valentines, sent by mischief-loving 
girls to bashful swains, create amusement for 
the senders, but make trouble for the recipients, 
which the reader must discover for himself. 

Hungerford-Holbrook Company. 


BILL TRUETELL. 
By Georce H. BRENNAN, 

This is a true story of theatrical life, which 
deserves to be popular for its clever truthful- 
ness. A wonderful man is poor old Bill True- 
tell, the manager of the “Gay Gothamites,” and 
wonderful his versatility and skill in providing 
for the needs of his troupe when heavy odds are 
against him and the _ box-office receipts fall 
short. The story is full of humor, with plenty 
of unusual conditions cleverly met. It abounds 
in dramatic incidents throughout. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER- 
FOX, THE. 
By Ernest THomMPSsON SETON. 
The Century Company. 
Review later. 


THE BLACK CROSS. 
By Ouive M. Briccs. 

During one of his musical victories, the mar- 
velous virtuoso, Velasco, becomes an instrument 
in the hands of Countess Kaya and is led into 
political intrigue. 

The innocent, lovable creature was a victim 
of circumstances; and although her father was 
a trusted Russian general, she was an anarchist 
and fulfilled the vows of the Black Cross when 
the lot fell to her. She uses the violinist as a 
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means of escape after the murder of Grand 
Duke Stepan, and their encounters nearly prove 
his undoing. They masquerade as gypsies, the 
countess clad as a boy, and even with a wild 
sleigh ride, they finally lie overnight in a dun- 
geon in the fortress of St, Peter and St. Paul. 

Her voice is an equal match to the violinist’s 
art, and the scene draws to a close with Kaya 


as Brunhilde. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


BOMB, THE. 
By Frank Harris. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 
See review, page 679. 


BRIDE ON TRUST, A. 
By Henry Curtis. 
Dana Estes & Co. 
Review later. 


BRONZE BELL, THE. 
By Lours JosEPpH VANCE. 

Mr. Vance writes with an entertaining power 
that may be presupposed. His ingenuity never 
falters. But beyond ingenuity he rarely goes. 
This tale of an American’s adventures and ro- 
mance in India is clever, even if it does employ 
all the worn-out methods of the most usual of 
novel-writers. One is pleased with it in reading, 
but one forgets it easily. Possibly we are safest 
in recommending it for light, summer consump- 


tion. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


BUTLER’S STORY, THE. 
By ArtHur TRAIN. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Review later. 


BUT STILL A MAN. 
By Marcarer L. Knapp. 

Pope’s line, “a minister—but still a man,” 
forms the theme of this clerical story. 

A young minister meets with encouragements 
and failures alike in his new country parish, yet 
his shoulders are always equal to the burden 
which seems often placed upon him. One feels 
that his talents are hidden under a bushel, inas- 
much as he has such a store of commonsense 
and good judgment. 

One fine lesson which he tries to teach might 
help the narrow-minded: “Creeds are the pitch- 
ers we carry to the spring; the question is not 
what their shape is, but whether they hold 
water. Some do not. Find or make one that 
does, but don’t go without water because you 
don’t like the shape of the pitcher.” 

Little, Brown & Co. 


CHILD OF DESTINY. 
By Wiu1aM J. FIscHERr. 

It is to be feared that Child of Destiny will 
hardly satisfy the discriminating reader. The 
character of the novel is morbid in the extreme, 
while the style is crude and amateurish. The 
author writes of one Arthur Gravenor, who al- 
lows an unrequited love to spoil his own and 
other lives. Several years after his disappoint- 
ment, the opportunity presents itself to carry 
out a long-planned revenge. In true melodra- 
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matic fashion, the unsuccessful suitor succeeds 
in kidnaping the three-year-old daughter of the 
woman who rejected him, The “child of destiny” 
remains in utter ignorance of her true parentage 
for many years. When the disgraceful secret 
becomes known, it casts a general gloom which 
even the sound of wedding bells scarcely dispels. 
Mr. Fischer is one of the younger Canadian 
writers who has published previous volumes of 
both prose and poetry. His readers will hope 
for better things in the future, work of a health- 

ier tone and more finished construction. 
William Briggs, Toronto. 


CHIPPENDALES, THE, 
By Rosert GRANT. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
See review, page 683. 


CHRYSALIS, THE. 
By Harotp Morton KRraMeEr. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Review later. 


CITY OF SPLENDID NIGHT, THE. 
By Joun W. Harpine. 

A story of a man of genius who marries young 
but forgets his home ties for his literary pur- 
suits. His wife naturally tires of neglect and is 
divorced, leaving Blackburne free to marry a 
totally different woman, yet of similar tastes to 
his own. Each chases his favorite phantom, 
regardless of the other. 

Years after the second wife’s death, when 
Blackburne is a leader in his class, his first wife 
is brought before him. The story is strangely 
confused, but finally rights itself and resolves 
into a passionate love story. 

To quote Dr. Johnson in summing up the 
book: “We must not ridicule the passion of 
love, which he who never felt, never was happy.” 
We have an example in Blackburne of one who 
had loved and lost and had lived consequently 
in misery and sorrow. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


CONFESSION OF 
SEYMOUR VANE, THE. 
By Etten Snow. 
A series of letiers dealing with marital prob- 
lems. One of the unnecessary books of which 
we have so many nowadays. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


CORDS OF VANITY, THE. 
By James BrancH CABELL. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
See review, page 680, 


DAUGHTER OF FRANCE, A. 
By Constance ELIzaABETH Maun. 
John Lane Company. 
See review, page 684. 


DIARY OF A SHOW GIRL, THE. 
By Grace Luce IRwIN. 

This will entertain those interested in a theat- 
rical Bohemianism, where good nature is not 
tempered by refinement, but human nature is 
just human nature—nothing more. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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DROMINA. 
By Joun Ayscoucu. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Review later, 


EDDYITE, THE. 
By Gerorce W. Lourrir. 

A story of Christian Science, written in a 
forced, melodramatic style that will scarcely ap- 
peal to the reader of taste. 

The Colonial Press, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FAME’S PATHWAY. 
By H. C. CHatrretp-Tayior. 

A delightful story of the early life and ro- 
‘mance of Moliére, the great French dramatist, 
y the author who has written one of the most 
important of the Moliére biographies. It is an 
excellent picture of Paris in the seventeenth 
century, particularly of the theatrical life of the 
time. But it also has a human interest that will 
be relished by most readers. 

Duffield & Co. 


FORBIDDEN BOUNDARY, THE. 
By B. L. Purnam-WEALE. 

A volume of strong, stirring tales, full of ac- 
tion, danger and daring, is presented under the 
title of the first one, “The Forbidden Boundary.” 
The scenes are principally in unfrequented parts 
of the Orient, and they afford some most pictur- 
esque examples of word painting. Most of them 
are tragic in the extreme, but the various experi- 
ences of “An Adventurous Frenchman” contain 
a touch of genuine humor throughout an ac- 
count of journeying that is only equaled by 
Baron Miinchausen. This is the only tale which 
has even a semblance of a heroine, but perhaps 
the stunning American girl who accompanies 
him to Port Arthur is sufficient to make up for 
the lack of the feminine attraction in the other 
tales. It is a book for men rather than for 
women, and is unique in this respect. With the 
exception mentioned, the fair sex throughout 
the book is only represented by native women 
of the lower class. 

The Macmillan Company. 


FRATERNITY. 
By JoHN GALsworrTHY. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


See review, page 683. 


GENTLEMAN OF QUALITY, A. 
By FREDERIC VAN RENSSELAER DEY. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


See review, page 682. 


GIPSY COUNT, THE. 
By May WYNNE. 
The John McBride Company. 


Review later. 


GIRL AND THE BILL, THE. 
By BANNISTER MERWIN. 

Quite a remarkable series of adventures group 
themselves about the “Girl” and the mysterious 
five-dollar bill that involves an international sit- 
vation of unusual importance. The young man 
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to whom the bill is given lets himself in for no 
end of queer things, and Japanese diplomats and 
slugs figure largely in the events. It is a most 
entertaining narrative—well planned and excel- 
lently worked out. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


GLASS HOUSE, THE, 
_ _By Fiorence Morse Kincstey, 

This is not so clever as some of Mrs, Kings- 
ley’s work, though it is written with the same 
graceful touches, the same sympathetic realism. 
It is a story of home life in the household of a 
young architect with three children. Poverty is 
routed by love, until the influence of wealth is 
brought from without, Then the mother of the 
home turns to literary work, to the detriment of 
her household affairs; and the eldest daughter, 
left to her own devices, becomes involved in an 
unhappy, though wholly innocent, predicament. 
The lesson intended is this: That the mother’s 
place is with her children and not as a money- 
getter, 

Dodd, Mead & Co 


GORGEOUS BORGIA, THE. 
By Justin Huntry McCarray. 

Mr. McCarthy is not writing with the first 
vigor that made Jf I Were King so important 
a performance. His work is more or less per- 
functory here of Jate, and this novel has neither 
the entertaining quality nor the literary attribute 
that might naturally be expected. Cesar Borgia 
is the hero, and the facts are historical, includ- 
ing the murder of the Duke of Gandia and 
Cesar’s own untimely end. The love story is 
romantic, but lacks fire, and the narrative has a 
certain mechanical touch that detracts from the 
effect as a whole. 

Harper & Brothers. 


GUN RUNNER, THE. 
By ArTHUR STRINGER. 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 
See review, page 684. 


HAND ON THE LATCH, THE. 
By Mary CHOLMONDELEY. 

Four short stories that have appeared previ- 
ously in magazines, and are now collected in a 
book. They are masterly bits of fiction, each 
one, with dramatic point and verve in the tell- 
ing; and with no small psychological interest 


attaching to their various problems. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


HANDS OF COMPULSION, THE. 
By Ame ia E, Barr. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Review later. 


HARVEST MOON, THE. 
By J. S. Fiercuer. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


See review, page 681. 


HOODMAN GREY, CHRISTIAN, 
By Davip RAEBURN. 
Cassell & Co. 


Review later. 
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HOUSES OF GLASS. 
By Heten Mackay. 

How she knows her Paris—this writer—and 
how she loves it! The stories are little things, 
some hardly more than the tiniest bright im- 
pressions, presentations of some incident or epi- 
sode that has touched the heart. But one sees 
the Paris streets in them; one smells the acacia 
and horse-chestnut blossoms, and takes part in 
all that kaleidoscopic Parisian life, so merry 
and so sorrowful, so bad and often so brave—in 
short, so appealing and so humap. There is 
more art—which amounts to saying, more feel- 
ing and sincerity—in one such unpretending 
book than in dozens of the much heralded 
“greatest novels of the year,” with their piled-up 
incident and dialog. 

Duffield & Co. 


IMPROPER PRUE. 
By Gior1A MANNING. 

This is the story of a beautiful and attractive 
English girl who was unconventional to the last 
degree and took her greatest pleasure in shock- 
ing the so-called proprieties of life. 

A part of the story is told in letters in which 
the heroine lays bare the secrets of her own 
soul, much after the fashion of “Mary McLane,” 
only this English girl indicates a keener sense 
of humor and a much higher code of honor. 

“Improper Prue” has a nature that is brave 
and true, and she pays well for her follies be- 
fore she finally attains the acme of happiness 
for every English girl, the right to wear the 
strawberry leaves of a duchess, 

The story is laid rather outside of London's 
smart set, although some fashionable folks are 
introduced. The interest of the reader is held 
throughout, although most of the characters 
seem overdrawn, and there is no small amount 
of very lax morality exhibited without even a 


pretense of disguise, 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 


IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY. 
By ANNE WARNER FRENCH. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Review later, 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOWS. 
By THomas LEE WooLwIne. 

The new District Attorney of Los Angeles, 
besides being an able jurist, shows by this work 
of fiction that a feud can be amicably settled out 
of court. 

In the Tennessee mountains lived two families 
constantly at odds, their quarrels only to be set- 
tled with bloodshed. Two young folks, repre- 
sentatives of each, prove that quarrels can be 
settled far more readily than by murder. 

Though the feud has lasted for generations, 
Nathan, owing to his love for Bettie, refuses 
to wrong her brother, who is a taunting, bitter 
adversary, and finally wins his reward. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


IRRESOLUTE CATHERINE. 
By VioLtEet Jaco. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Review later. 


JOURNAL OF A NEGLECTED 
WIFE, THE. 
By Maser Hersert URNER. 

A tawdry consideration of a problem that is 
occupying entirely too much of our time. These 
chapters belong to the sensational columns of 
the Sunday newspaper, not to the bookshelves 
of sane, reasonable, clean-minded, clean-living 


readers, 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 


KING IN KHAKI, A. 
By Henry KitcHer, WEBSTER, 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Review later. 


KINGSMEAD. 
By Betrina von HutteEn. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
See review, page 682. 


KISS OF HELEN, THE. 
By CHARLES Marriott. 
John Lane Company. 
See review, page 681. 


LADY OF THE DYNAMOS, THE, 
By ApvELE Marie SHAW AND CARMELITA 
BECKWITH. 

A tropical wilderness in the island of Ceylon 
furnishes the setting for this story of adventure 
and love. The principal character is a manly 
young engineer, Landon West by name, who 
sails from New York after proving an unsuc- 
cessful suitor for the hand of an insincere 
society girl. He is surprised to find that in pro- 
portion as the distance between them increases. 
his supposed love decreases. After reaching 
India, the disillusionment is further aided by the 
Lady of the Dynamos, though a much more ap- 
propriate name might have been chosen for the 
winning, lovable Marjorie. 

West’s path is beset by one obstacle after an- 
other—the treachery of his lieutenant, apparent 
dissatisfaction of his employer, and the reap- 
pearance of the forgotten girl and her designing 
mother, furnishing more than one _ intricate 
problem. As a last straw, the superstitious fears 
of the natives almost break his courage and 
good resolutions. In the end, however, he 
“makes good,” both as a capable engineer and 
as an ideal lover. 

The story is far from being a smooth, con- 
nected narrative, which may be the fault of col- 
laboration. ‘The character study is good, and 
the author metes out his rewards and punish- 
ments in a manner sure to meet the approval of 
all. The descriptions of native life and customs 


are of interest. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


LADY OF THE HEAVENS, THE. 
By H. Romer Haccarp. 
Frank F, Lovell Company. 
Review later. 


LANDLUBBERS, THE. 
By GertrupE KINé. 
The theme upon which The Landlubbers is 
based is not a new one, yet many novel com- 
plications are developed and the story moves 
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rapidly to a satisfactory climax. Its swift action 
atones in large measure for triteness of plot. 

We are treated to the familiar situation of a 
shipwrecked couple whose enforced companion- 
ship results in mutual love. Trouble arises with 
the appearance of an unwelcome pair to share 
their solitude. The consequent distrust, the 
planning of a secret escape on the part of the 
lovers, and the tragedy that reduced the ill- 
assorted group to three—all this is told in a 
strong, realistic manner. The story of the 
awakening of primitive passions does not, how- 
ever, form wholly enjoyable reading. Perhaps 
the strongest feature of the book is the trans- 
formation of the seemingly hopeless adventuress 
into a semblance of womanhood. 

The character of the story is not of a suffi- 
ciently high standard to receive very serious 
consideration, although the lover of the purely 
adventurous in the fiction line will not be disap- 
pointed in The Landlubbers. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LANIER OF THE CAVALRY. 
By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Review later. 


LITTLE GODS, THE. 
By RowLanp THOMAS. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
See review, page 679. 


LOADED DICE. 
By Every H. Cuark. 

Another financial plot to work innocent people 
into a wild money-making scheme. 

Gordon, while to all appearances a keen, level- 
headed broker, plays a Jekyll and Hyde game. 
His personality is pleasing, and the trickery to 
which he resorted seems almost impossible, yet 
the wildcat schemes which he launched sailed 
sublimely to the desired ends. Nothing was too 
evil for him to undertake, and his cunning is 
most uncanny. 

Rose is a mere tool in his powerful hands, 
and, under a cloak of affection, he seems to hyp- 
notize her into accomplishing his meanest task; 
yet her faith in him never wavers, and she be- 
lieves in him until her murder. In his greed 
for enormous wealth, he is led to death, and 
not until the end does he realize what might 
have been except for his evil, forcing hand. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


LODGER OVERHEAD AND 
OTHERS, THE. 
By CHartes Betmont Davis. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Review later. 


LORIMER OF THE NORTHWEST. 
By Harotp BINbLoss. 

Stirring incidents depicting the opening of the 
Northwest in Canada are vividly described in 
this story by the author of Winston of the 
Prairie. 

A striving youth undertakes to settle a family 
feud. because of his love for the enemy’s daugh- 
ter, but an old quarrel must be outlived before 











any progress can be made. In the meantime 
Lorimer struggles with poverty, hunger and 
cold to prove his worth, while working to ob- 
tain sufficient to offer the daughter of his 
wealthy antagonist. 

F, A. Stokes Company. 


LOST CABIN MINE, THE. 
By Freperick NIvVEN, 

This story opens with a discouraged traveler 
whose efforts profit him nothing, when he under- 
takes to jain a band of miners. When almost 
desperate he has an offer from Apache Kid, the 
fearless, awe-inspiring character, who defies the 
sheriff and by his bravado holds his dignity 
among his fellow men. 

The oft-interrupted expeditions, delayed by 
hold-ups and hand-to-hand encounters with 
bloodthirsty individuals, make stirring reading. 

Apache Kid has many crimes laid to his door 
of which he is not guilty, but none affects him 
like the cold-blooded murder of Pinkerton, of 
which he is innocent. His care of Pinkerton’s 
daughter is unusual and pathetic, but the only 
incident of any sentiment in the entire volume. 

John Lane Company. 


MAGICIAN, THE. 
By W. Somerset MAUGHAM. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 
See review, page 681. 


MAN IN LOWER TEN, THE. 
By Mary Rosperts RINEHART, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
See review, page 679. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT PETER. 
By Jean WEBSTER. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
See review, page 684. 


MUSIC MASTER, THE. 
By CHARLES KLEIN. 

This is a novelization of the play that David 
Warfield has made famous. In itself, it forms 
a most readable and entertaining story, and Mr. 
Warfield’s personality has given the inspiration 
for some very human characterization. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


NOBLE COMPANY OF 
ADVENTURERS, A. 
By Rurus Rockwett WILsoN. 

The noble company inspiring this book dates 
back to the Honorable Hudson Bay Company, 
antedating the American Republic over a cen- 
tury. 

From the time of the fur traders to the present 
day has existed a similar band, until now the 
able body is called the Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice. For years back it has haunted the steps of 
evil-doers, and the adventures and hardships are 
ably described by the author. 

B. W. Dodge & Co. 


NORAH CONOUGH, 
3y Water Grorce HENDERSON. 
Outing Publishing Company. 
Review later, 





























OH! CHRISTINA! 
By J. J. Bet. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Review later. 


OLD JIM CASE OF SOUTH HOLLOW. 
By Epwarp Irvine RICcE. 

An extremely clever bit of characteristic 
country life is to be found in this cheerful vol- 
ume. Jim Case is a man in ten thousand, a 
witty, commonsense individual, who proves 
himself irrepressible, and believes that “when 
you start out in life ye want to be pretty sure 
ter start with yer right foot furst, fer it’s easier 
ter get out o’ step than ’tis ter get back in 
again.” 

David Harum and Jim Case would make a 
fine pair at horse trading, yet in other deals 
Case, though shrewd and keen, is thoroughly up- 
right. He claims that “it takes more ’n a white 
tie and a title of church pillar ter make him 
believe in a man’s sincerity,” and he “don’t need 
no X-ray to probe thro’ his cloak of religion.” 

He is usually in high spirits and spinning 
yarns, but the good in him crops up at all times. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


OLD LADY NUMBER 31. 
By Lourse Forss_unp. 
The Century Company. 
Review later. 


ON THE ROAD TO ARDEN. 
By Marcaret Morse. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Review later. 


PARTNERS THREE. 
By Vicror MapPES. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 
Review later. 


PASTORATE OF 
MARTIN WENTZ, THE. 
By D. R. Lanois. 
Greenwood Printing Company. 
Review later. 
PERFUME OF THE LADY IN 
BLACK, THE. 
By Gaston LEROUx. 
Review later. 


PILGRIM’S MARCH, THE. 
By H. H. BAsHForp. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Brentano’s. 


See review, page 680. 


PLANTER, THE. 
By HerMAN WHITAKER. 
Harper & Brothers. 
See review, page 681. 


POLLY WINFORD. 
By Eyre Hussey. 


Review later. Longmans, Green & Co. 


POWER OF A LIE, THE. 
By JoHan Boyer. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Jesse Murr. 
When a book is praised by or.even wins fec- 
ognition from the French Academy, it is assured 
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just so much further recognition by readers, for 
it goes without saying that such a book must 
have some definite value. In The Power of a Lie 
we are told the story of a man who, though 
guilty, throws the guilt upon another man—his 
friend. Throughout the book we feel the 
strength of the author, and the forcefulness back 
of the actual printed page, the tenseness of each 
act of the various characters. The English trans- 
lation, for the story is written by a Norwegian, 
has an introduction by Hall Caine. He says 
that the book is a “great book” in that it brings 
out the fact that, in life, the victory is not al- 
ways to him who is in the right. But Hall Caine 
disagrees with the teaching of the story—‘“that 
a man may commit forgery, as Wangen does, to 
prove himself innocent of forgery; and that a 
man may be unselfish, as Norby becomes un- 
selfish, by practicing the most selfish duplicity.” 
However, though the reader may approve or 
disapprove of the teaching of the book, it has 
this important value—it is a book compelling 
the reader to think. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


PRINCE OF DREAMERS, A. 
By Frora ANNIE STEEL. 

A truly Oriental story, wherein one is im- 
pressed with the sensual characters and wonders 
at the author’s imaginative powers. Her idea 
of the East and its customs conflicts with all 
previous teachings, and in consequence there is 
an added interest in the work. 

The intricate inner life of these people is ad- 
mirably handled; and though we dabble in com- 
monplace facts for a time, suddenly all this is 
changed, and the characters, from being ordinary 
individuals, become flesh-and-blood actors. 

The luck of Princé Salim seems to hang on a 
wonderful gem, among his priceless jewels, and 
about its loss is woven the tale, 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


PROFESSOR SLAGG OF LONDON. 
By Dwicut Epwarps Marvin. 

A novel, rather interesting for its somewhat 
original characterization, and entertaining so far 
as its story—including a pretty love story—goes. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


REINCARNATION OF 
DAVID DAMIEN, THE. 
By DrsHLER WELCH. 
A, T. Brown Press. 
Review later. 


RESEMBLANCE AND OTHER 
STORIES, THE. 
By Crare BENEDICT. 

This is a collection of short stories, some hav- 
ing appeared in various magazines. They are 
all of them remarkably fine character studies. 
We feel the hand of an artist at work—one who 
sees possibilities for good material in the people 
round about her every day, who knows the ef- 
fect of one temperament upon another. The 
stories are all cleverly plotted and well written, 
but their chief charm is in the men and women 
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who are shown to us at their best and at their 
worst, but finally always at their best. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


ROYAL END, THE. 
By Henry Harranp. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
See review, page 682. 


ROYAL WARD, THE. 
By Percy BRrEBNER. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
Review later, 


RUBE’S TWENTY YEARS’ 
ADVENTURES, A. 
By Tuomas S. KInoper. 

An absurd tale of what happened to a country- 
man on his travels through the West, slangy, 
not often in good taste, with more of trying to 
be funny than of actual humor. 

Laird & Lee. 


SALVATOR. 
By PercevaL GIBBON. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Review later. 


SEALED VERDICT, THE. 
By Lawrence L. Lyncu. 

A “thriller” in every sense. Being a mystery 
tale, it follows the usual ins and outs of a some- 
what intricate plot, without achieving any great 
merit beyond that characteristic of the average 
pot-boiler. Laird & Lee. 


SEBASTIAN. 
By Frank Danpsy, 


; The Macmillan Company. 
Review later. 


SERVITUDE. 
By IrENE Oscoop. 


Review later. Dana Estes & Co. 


SOME ONE PAYS. 
By Nowett BarweELt. 

This new English novel, redolent of the flavor 
of modern family life, is presented in the form 
of letters that pass between the various dramatis 
personae of the story. Much is left to be read 
between the lines, but this is very cleverly man- 
aged and, despite the objections many readers 
feel for the novel in correspondence form, Some 
One Pays will be counted as an artistic bit of 
fiction. There is no small skill required in the 
composition of letters, which so clearly represent 
the various types of character of their supposed 
authors, and what the book lacks in plot is made 
up for in these clever pen portraitures. 

John Lane Company. 


SPECIAL MESSENGER. 
By Rosert W. CHAMBERS. 


, D. Appleton & Co. 
See review, page 684. 


SPY, THE. 
By Maxim Gorxy. Translated by THomas 
SELTZER. 
Maxim Gorky did not greatly appeal to Amer- 
icans in his ill-timed visit to this country, and 





yet no doubt many will read with interest his 
novel, The Spy, which has been very well trans- 
lated by Thomas Seltzer, because of its graphic 
portrayal of Russian life and tragedy. 

The book is a tragedy straight through. There 
is not a ray of humor or even a touch of ro- 
mance to relieve its horrid somberness. It gives 
detailed accounts of the Russian police spy sys- 
tem in a simple, unembellished style, which 
carries a certain conviction from its apparent 
direct sincerity. 

It is a story without a heroine or a hero, for 
Yevsey, the poor, weak-minded peasant who, in 
the part of story-teller, makes himself a central 
figure, is too absolutely despicable, too puny and 
weak, to merit the heroic title. And yet he is 
simply a type of the characters the present Rus- 
sian system produces, without conscience, with- 
out honor, relegating his own flesh and blood 
to torture and death without compunction or re- 
morse. A few feeble scruples occasionally cross 
his clouded mind, but they pass unheeded, and 
only serve to make the smallness of his soul 
stand out more strongly. But the boy Yevsey 
was not without certain good impulses, and his 
blacksmith uncle gives hints of strength of char- 
acter if he had played a larger part in the scene. 
To say, however, that the book is pleasant or 
possesses real literary merit, is untrue, 

The readers who relish books which boldly 
present unfortunate and deplorable social condi- 
tions in the belief that publishing existing evil 
is the first step toward curing it, will find in this 


book many interesting facts for consideration. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


STICKEEN. 
By JoHn Murr. 

This is the story of a faithful dog whose ad- 
ventures are filled with keen interest. Mr, Muir 
has the naturalist’s love for animals, and his 
little tale is a classic of its kind and will take 
its place as such. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


STRAIN OF WHITE, THE. 
By Apa WooprurF ANDERSON. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Review later. 


SYRINX. 
By Lawrence NorrH. 
Duffield & Co. 
See review, page 678. 


TESTING OF OLIVE VAUGHAN, THE. 
By P. J. BreBNer. 

A talented singer is raised from squalor and 
misery in a tenement district, where she is al- 
most driven to a dissolute life by a money-loving 
father. Her benefactor sees her uprooted from 
her unhealthy surroundings and is instrumental 
in placing her on the highroad to success. Good 
fortune wins admirers; and Olive has her share 
of temptations, but resists them bravely, 

One of her experiences recalls Jane Eyre, yet 
the new heroine is an entirely different type of 
woman and has opportunities that Jane had not. 

Many will disapprove of Olive’s worldliness 
and the dishonor with which she treats her aged, 
drunken father when it is in her power to aid 

















and comfort his declining years, but her heart- 
lessness in this incident is almost overlooked by 
her helpfulness to hunchback Zett. 

Her test is certainly severe, but it makes 


readable fiction. 


C. H. Doscher & Co. 


THAT BOY O’ MINE. 
By Nina Hitz Rosinson. 
A story of Tennessee village life that is not 
without psychological interest. 
Publishing House, M. E. Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


THOROUGHBRED, THE. 
By EpiraH MAcvaANE, 

The story of a prosperous young New Yorker 
who suddenly finds himself trapped in financial 
difficulties through the craftiness of the bank 
president. The efforts of the man to clear him- 
self, to get possession of the incriminating pa- 
pers, make an interesting story. His young wife 
does all in her power to help him to free him- 
self from the tangle, but is apparently powerless. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THROUGH WELSH DOORWAYS. 
By JEANNETTE MARKS. 

A group of charming stories based on the 
author’s observation and study of life in the 
remoter parts of Wales. There are the quaint 
characteristics, the picturesque settings, the 
subtle humor and the deep pathos of the districts 
where the author lived among the people. Added 
to the interest which these things give is a liter- 
ary charm that is undeniable. Anna Whelan 
Betts has made some beautiful pictures for il- 
{ustrations, 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 
By Grorck SANDEMAN. 

A tedious volume setting forth English life 
as it revolves about the intricate will of a dead 
philanthropist. One wearies of the lengthy ex- 
planations of family history, and misses the dra- 
matic note that would give life to the tale. 

G, P,. Putnam’s Sons. 


UNMASKED AT LAST. 
By Heapon Hitt. 

Another story of deep-laid plans of treachery, 
robbery and murder. The principals in all the 
Hill books are totally lacking in good points, 
and these characters seem especially evil. 

Baron de Guerin and Lomax, an ex-jailbird, 
are dealing in counterfeit bonds, while Coralie 
is the instrument for scattering the goods. 

The murder of a beloved rector, which is laid 
to the hand of his assistant, is the means of 
opening the public eye, but not until almost the 
final pages is the guilty one captured. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 
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VALE OF SHADOWS, THE. 
By ALEXANDER ERIXxon, 

“Wherever we turn there is always some mel- 
ancholy picture to throw a saddening light on 
the scene.” This is about the sum and substance 
of this book. 

: The characters seem to pass almost exclu- 
sively through a shadowy vale, and are naturally 
gloomy and pessimistic. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


WALLACE RHODES. 
By Norau Davis. 
Harper & Brothers. 


WHIPS OF TIME, THE. 
By ARABELLA KENEALY. 

A psychological experiment, wherein a child 
of a murderess and a child of nobility are ex- 
changed in their cradles, is the strange theme of 
this engrossing novel. 

The physician who stoops to the low trick is 
a strong believer in heredity, and no sacrifice is 
too great to undertake in behalf of science. 

Neither child has to face poverty, but when 
twenty-three years have passed, and a question 
of ancestry becomes an issue, they naturally feel 
the blemish caused by a wicked parent. 

All the characters are unusual, but especially 
Mrs, Beaumont, “the Duke’s lady,” who, though 
cherished and treated with marked affection, ts 
cut off absolutely penniless, at his death. 

Alma and Joan, though apparently mere ac- 
quaintances, are false to the world, as a strong 
love binds them like sisters. 

The entire idea is peculiar, leading one deeper 
and deeper into a strange plot totally unlike the 
oft-thrashed-out fiction themes. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Review later. 


WILD GEESE, THE. 
By SraNnLtey WeEyYMAN. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
See review, page 683. 


WILES OF SEXTON MAGINNIS, THE. 
By Maurice Francis EcANn. 

A very entertaining story of life in a Roman 
Catholic parish, where Maginnis and “Herself” 
—his mother-in-law—have a corner on gossip 
and manipulate affairs much to suit themselves. 
The tale is laid in the South, in America, but 
the atmosphere is very Irish and there is a deal 
of delightful humor. The Century Company. 


WITH THE MIDNIGHT MAIL. 
By Rupyarp KIpLine. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
See review, page 678. 


WITH THOSE THAT WERE. 
By Francis W. Gratrin. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 
Review later. 


JUVENILES 





ADVENTURES IN FIELD AND FOREST. William Drysdale, F. S. Palmer and other well 


This is the last volume of a series of tales of 


known writers. 


Boys will appreciate these 


adventures, designed for young readers and , thrilling stories of happenings in the wilderness 
and deep forests, encounters with bears, lions, 


written by Frank H. Speakman, Harold Martin, 
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boa-constrictors and various other perils. The 
stories are true in all essentials, but are more 
interesting than most fiction. 

Harper & Brothers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


By Cuaries W. Moores. 

A volume in the “Riverside Literature” se- 
ries, meant for school use. It is in reality a 
brief biography, with illustrations—one that will 
prove interesting to youthful readers. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


AUTO-BOYS, THE. 
By JAmMEs A. BRADEN. 

The first story in a new series, with which 
boys will probably be delighted. They are auto- 
mobile stories, and are full of wholesome but 
exciting adventures. 

Saalfield Publishing Company. 


BOB’S CAVE BOYS, THE. 
By CuHartes Prerce Burron. 

A sequel to The Boys of Bob’s Hill, and an- 
other story of what the Bob’s Hill boys did in 
the way of accomplishing adventure. They cer- 
tainly had good times, and girls as well as boys 
will enjoy reading about them. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


DAVE PORTER AND HIS 
CLASSMATES. 
By Epwarp StTRATEMEYER. 
More Dave Porter adventures, showing this 
popular boy hero in an entertaining way and at 
his best. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


DOLL BOOK, THE. 
By Laura B. Srarr. 

This tells about dolls of all nations and all 
times, from the Egyptian dolls of B. C. 1100 to 
the latest French creations. It is surprising to 
discover how interesting the whole subject is, 
and the author has collected an astonishing mass 
of material. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs and show a wide variety of dolls in many 
kinds of costumes. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


GARDEN OF GIRLS, THE. 
By Martian A. HILTON. 
Review later. Tandy-Thomas Company. 


GOOD-NIGHT STORIES. 
By Lucia F. ParkKuHurst. 

True stories, told for children, recounting 
scenes from a journey in the Far East. The 
missionary note is insistent and gives the real 
purpose of the book. The illustrations are from 
photographs. Eaton & Mains. 


IN CAPTIVITY IN THE PACIFIC. 
By Epwin J. Houston. 

The third volume in the “Pacific” series, tell- 
ing the adventures of two boys who are cap- 
tured by savages and kept on a South Pacific 
Island. The author’s purpose is to instruct 
younger readers concerning the vegetable, ani- 
mal and plant life of these far-away regions 
through the medium of a story. 

American Baptist Publication Society. 
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IN SHIP AND PRISON. 
By Wituiam P, CHIpMAN. 

A story of five years in the Continental Navy, 
told for boys. The drawings are by Arthur de 
Bebian. 

Saalfield Publishing Company. 


ON TRACK AND DIAMOND. 

By GerorcE Harvey, VAN ‘TassEL SUTPHEN, 
JaMEs M. HALLowELt, J. Conover AND S. 
SCOVILLE, JR. 

Stories of baseball and other sports—a volume 
in Harper’s “Athletic” series. Very entertaining 
for boys and others interested in sports, 

Harper & Brothers. 


PAIR OF MADCAPS, A. 
By J. T. Trowsriwce. 

These are splendid stories for young Ameri- 
cans, by a writer who is well known and widely 
appreciated. The first story gives the title to 
the book, and all of them have appeared in mag- 
azines for juveniles. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


PANSY WEDDING, THE. 
By Sara Tawney LEFFErts. 
A dainty book for small children; written in 
catchy rhyme and illustrated in colors. 
Cupples & Leon Company. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
By Freperick A. Oper, 

An entertaining account of the life of the 
great adventurer. Great care has been exer- 
cised in separating fact from fiction, with the 
result that the book is of no small value his- 
torically. 

Harper & Brothers. 


STORY OF THE WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH BOY, THE. 
By JoHn TRowpRIDCE. 
A story for boys that will interest all who 
want to know more about “wireless” operating. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


STROKE OAR, THE. 
By RatpH D. Paine. 

A clever tale of college days and ways, in 
which the annual Yale-Harvard boat race has 
an exciting part. Mr. Paine does this kind of 
thing well, and boys will be immensely inter- 
ested. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


VAGABOND VICTOR. 
By EvizasetH Fry Pace. 
Purported to be the “true” story of a dog, 
written especially for younger children. 
Smith and Lamar, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WITTER WHITEHEAD’S OWN STORY. 
By Henry GarpDNER HUNTING. 

A boy’s narrative of adventures that befell 
him in connection with some big department- 
store robberies. It is quite an exciting little 
tale and will amuse most youngsters of from 


ten to fourteen or fifteen years. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


















WONDER BOOK OF 
MAGNETISM, THE. 
By Epwin J. Houston. 
An attempt to explain the mysteries of mag- 
netism to young readers. The author has had 
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a wide experience in teaching the natural sci- 
ences to boys and girls and this experience 
stands him in good stead. He uses fairy stories 
to illustrate many of the lessons, 

F, A. Stokes Company. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND LONDON 
PUNCH. 
Edited by Wittram S. Watsa. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 
Review later. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S RELIGION, 
By Mapison C, Peters. 

A rather spectacular account of Lincoln’s 
character and life, dwelling especially on his 
faith as revealed in his words and deeds, and 
discussing the question of why he never joined 
a church. A _ profitless discussion it would 
seem, and not really pertinent to the lessons we 
are expected to draw from the life and career 


of Lincoln. 
Richard G. Badger. 


ALASKA. 
By Exza Hiccinson. 

One might at first glance wonder whether Ella 
Higginson has left anything more to be told 
about Alaska, past and present, than her book 
contains. She gives us over five hundred pages 
of details, historical and descriptive, and not a 
few half-tone pictures. That there is value in 
all this no one can doubt. But that the value 
would have been vastly increased by a better 
sense of literary form and proportion is also 
sure. Rhetorical continuity is wanting to a pain- 
ful degree. No one can guess what direction 
the next paragraph will take. Not a little of the 
detail is trivial, and matters of importance are 
ignored. Several pages are appreciatively given 
to Duncan and the Metlakahtla Indians; but in 
vain do we search the index for the name of 
Sheldon Jackson—the one man who has done a 
colossal work in the development of Alaska. 
The reindeer experiment is dismissed in a dis- 
paraging way, and the heroic efforts of Jackson 
in the educational field fail of emphasis. Trav- 
elers will find an abundance of facts to aid them 
in this book, but let them not think that the 
theme is exhausted or even adequately presented, 

The Macmillan Company. 


APPRENTICESHIP OF 
WASHINGTON, THE. 
By Gerorce Honces. 

Certain phases of Colonial history, not con- 
sidered in the standard textbooks and kindred 
works, are here taken up. The topics are: “The 
Apprenticeship of Washington;” “The Hanging 
of Mary Dyer;” “The Adventures of Miles 
Standish ;” “The Education of John Harvard,” 
and “The Forefathers of Jamestown.” The 
story of Mary Dyer is derived from the Quaker 
chronicles of the period; the studies of Harvard 
and of the forefathers of Jamestown are from a 
slightly different point of view. Dr. Hodges is 
a descendant of both Puritans and Pilgrims and 
is now a clergyman in the Anglican Church. 


Wherefore, his interpretation of these matters is 
somewhat unique and exceedingly interesting. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By JoHN Sruart Mii. 
A new edition of a book too well known to 
require description. Issued in inexpensive form. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


COLONEL HUTCHINSON: 
ROUNDHEAD. 
By Lucy HurcHinson. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
GUILLOTINE. 
By Grace DatryMpLE ELLiorr. 


DU BARRY: ENCHANTRESS. 
Edited by Heten Kenprick Hayes, 
Three popular, small books of memoirs, in- 
structive historically and interesting because of 
the clear, succinct way in which they are ar- 
ranged. Such volumes as these make for that 
more general education now so widely desired, 
as many persons who would not read the orig- 
inal memoirs will pick up and enjoy these con- 
densed, easily perused versions. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


EMPIRE OF THE EAST, THE. 
By H. B. Monrcomery. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Review later. 


FAMOUS STORIES OF SAM P. JONES. 
By GeorcE R. Sruarr. 

Sam Jones, the famous Southern revivalist, is 
almost unknown to the rising generation, espe- 
cially of the North. But this book, while it is 
in no sense a biography, puts in permanent form 
many of his brilliant scintillations, so that he 
cannot be forgotten. Sam Jones was the acme 
of the unconventional in his pulpit talk. Many 
people turned from it as being coarse. But it 
was not coarse. It was penetrating, sententious, 
convicting. It glowed with original and per- 
tinent metaphor and simile, it sparkled with wit 
and overflowed with incident—funny and pa- 
thetic. Take this: “Ignorance is round as a ball 
and slick as a button; it’s got no handle to it 
and you can’t manage it.” And these: “Aman 
can’t help evil thoughts coming into his mind, 
but he can prevent them from developing into 
a purpose ;” “It takes a lot of religion for a fel- 
low to shout at another preacher’s meeting;” 
“You can run Mormonism without Joe Smith 
and you can run Confucianism without Confu- 
cius, but you cannot run Christianity without 
Christ ;” “The Lord has a magnificent army om 
dress parade ;” “Whenever you hear a man talk- 
ing about hypocrites being in his way, it’s be- 
cause he is in the rear of the hypocrites.” Mr. 
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Stuart, who compiled the book, was for sixteen 
years Mr. Jones’ co-worker. Certainly this is a 
remarkable mine of illustrations from a single 
source. ‘To look it over is to feel the stab and 


the spur of it. 
F. H, Revell Company. 


FATE OF ICIODORUM, THE. 
By Davin Starr JorDAN. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Review later. 


FAVORITE OF NAPOLEON, A, 
Edited by Paut CHERAMY, 
The John McBride Company. 
Review later. 


FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD, THE. 
By Sir Epwarp Creasy. 

A new edition of a book (1851) that origi- 
nally recounted decisive battles from Marathon 
to Waterloo. To these are added Quebec, York- 
town, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, Sedan, Manila 
Bay, Santiago and Tsu-Shima. 

Harper & Brothers. 


FRANCE AND THE ALLIANCES. 
By ANprE TARDIEU. 
The Macmillan Company. 
See review, page 688, 


GEORGE III. 
By Becxies WILLSonN. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 
See review, page 6809. 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
John Lane Company. 
See review, page 688. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
AUSTIN CRAIG. 
By W. S. Harwoop. 

Outside of certain limited circles the name of 
Austin Craig is unknown. Nevertheless, he was 
an ardent scholar, an _ indefatigable religious 
worker and educationist, and an efficient organ- 
izer and administrator. When only twenty- 
eight years of age he became the intimate friend 
of and co-worker with Horace Mann, who was 
then fifty-two. Their mutual interests centered 
at Antioch College—the history of which is 
largely an integral part of this life story. 

It is difficult to place Craig in his theology or 
religious leanings. He was a most humble fol- 
lower of Christ, never tired of showing his in- 
terest in his needy fellows; but his emphasis on 
the obliteration of denominational boundary 
lines seemed like a dominant note with him. He 
consorted equally with Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Swedenborgians, Unitarians—anything, in 
fact, that made for righteousness. He was, how- 
ever, of the “Christian Connexion”—a prominent 
preacher and leader in the denomination which 
he declared was to fellowship all who have the 
spirit of Christ, whatever their theology. Thus 
he was in a sense the forerunner of the modern 
movement toward federation, although of a dif- 
ferent age and type. 


The Book News Monthly 


Among the exceptionally interesting episodes 
of the book is the account of the Millerite craze, 
to which Austin was a witness. Also there is 
the account of the founding of the Christian 
Biblical Institute, of which Craig was president 
until his death in 1881. If the book has any 
fault, it is in excess. Some letters and speeches 
might have been abridged to good purpose. 
There is, however, no triviality, and the history 
as a whole is important to the understanding of 
the religious development of our land, 

F. H. Revell Company. 


LIFE OF A FOSSIL HUNTER, THE. 
By CuHartes H. STERNBERG. 

A valuable addition to scientific books of the 
kind to be appreciated by the boy reader. Mr. 
Sternberg is the younger brother of Surgeon- 
General Sternberg, of the United States Army, 
and this autobiography is interesting through- 
out. It has the added attraction, according to 
Professor Henry F. Osborne, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, of New York, of 
being the first life of a fossil hunter ever writ- 
ten. 

The book contains some thrilling adventures, 
for the quest of fossils becomes as absorbing as 
that of game, and scientific circles both in 
Europe and America have acknowledged their 
indebtedness to Mr. Sternberg for much infor- 
mation concerning the habits and conditions of 
prehistoric animals which but for his painstak- 
ing courage would never have been secured. 

Philadelphia will especially appreciate the 
tribute Mr. Sternberg pays to the late Profes- 
sor E. D. Cope, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, but for whose assistance many of Mr. 
Sternberg’s most important expeditions would 


have been impossible. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


LINCOLN’S LOVE STORY. 
By ELEANOR ATKINSON. 

This was printed in “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal” as “The Love Story of Anne Rut- 
ledge,” and it tells in a charmingly pathetic and 
realistic way of that love of Abraham Lincoln 
which sleeps in a Western grave. It is a short 
story, but it reveals the manhood of the young 
Lincoln in the days before fame claimed him: 
in the days when his first sweetheart lived be- 
side him and a great grief fell upon him through 


her early death. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


MAKING OF CARLYLE, THE. 
By R. S. Crarc. 
John Lane Company. 
Review later. 


MEMOIRS OF 
COMTE DE RAMBUTEAU., 
Edited by His Granpson. 
Translated by J. C. Brocan, with an Introduc- 
tion by GrorcEs LEQUIN. 

The Comte de Rambuteau was Chamberlain to 
Napoleon I. He was a writer of no small abil- 
ity, and a personality that stood alone among 
lesser men. He gives in his memoirs an intimate 
picture of Napoleon the Emperor, and a vivid 
portrayal of the social life of the Court. Being 








a man who loved splendor and intricacy of social 
form, he dwells especially upon those brilliant 
scenes that colored the days of the First Em- 
pire. This is a valuable book historically, and 
an unusually interesting one from every stand- 
point. 

G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


MEMORIAL OF ALICE JACKSON, A, 
By Rosert E. Speer. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
See review, page 676. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW 
TRAVELERS. 
Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER, 

A reprint of narratives of the voyages of 
Napoleon on the “Bellerophon” and the “North- 
umberland,” when the dethroned Emperor was 
carried into exile to St. Helena. The stories 
were told by George Home, Captain Ross, Lord 
Lyttleton and William Warden, and are now 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Clement 
Shorter. It is an interesting addition to Na- 
poleonic literature, and is a handsomely made 
book with noteworthy plates. 

Cassell & Co. 


PANAMA CANAL AND ITS MAKERS. 
By VAUGHAN CorNISH. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Review later. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS FROM 
WASHINGTON TO ROOSEVELT. 
By Grorc—E Murray McConnet. 

A brief history that recounts the salient feat- 
ures of our various presidential campaigns. Not 
an impressive book, though containing some 
matter of interest to the general reader. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF MEN 
AND EVENTS. 
By Joun D. ROCKEFELLER. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Review later. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The demand for Lincolnia of all kinds is rap- 
idly increasing—and with the passage of time 
personal recollections acquire a _ superlative 
value because of the ever-decreasing number of 
eons who really knew the great War Presi- 
ent. 

It is doubtful if any other one book will be 
of greater value, either to the collector, or for 
the small family library, as this new edition of a 
volume edited some years ago by the late Allen 
Thorndyke Rice, editor of “The North Ameri- 
can Review.” It contains some additions to the 
former edition and includes carefully compiled 
contributions gathered at first hand from fa- 
mous men who had been closely associated with 
Mr. Lincoln at different periods of his life. 

The opening chapter, written by Mr. Rice, is 
a comprehensive sketch of the life and political 
services of Abraham Lincoln, including a care- 
ful study of the famous dispatch sent to Eng- 
land in 1861, which, by its tact and diplomacy, no 
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doubt prevented an alliance with the Confed- 
erate States by Great Britain at a time when 
such an alliance would have meant defeat for 
the United States. A very well executed fac- 
simile of this famous document, which was 
drawn up by Secretary of State Seward and 
corrected by Mr. Lincoln in his own handwrit- 
ing, is an illustration of unusual value to this 
work, 

The second chapter has equal value and inter- 
est, because it was written by Leonard Sewell and 
gives almost in Mr. Lincoln’s own words the 
story of his life, told in their long trips together 
when both were practicing law in the Eighth 
Illinois Circuit Court. 

Chapters written by Ulysses S. Grant, Benja- 
min F, Butler, Henry Ward Beecher, Walt 
Whitman, Frederick Douglass, Robert Inger- 
soll, and others, have each an individual value 
because of the personal contact of the writers 
with the man they refer to. 

Harper & Brothers. 


REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ. 
VOLUME THREE. 

_ The third and concluding volume of the Rem- 
iniscences of Carl Schurz, so far as the auto- 
biographer is concerned, is a fragment. He died 
before concluding the work and left untold 
events of the most interesting period of his life 
from a public point of view. His narrative 
closes with an account of his early experiences 
as Senator from Missouri. The rest of the 
story of a remarkable life is told by Frederic 
Bancroft and William A. Dunning, who were 
not only familiar with his career but had access 
to his papers. The latter portion of the book 
is of value, but necessarily lacks the importance 
which would have inhered had Mr. Schurz told 
it himself. Of the fragment the most interesting 
part is that which details the author’s account 
of his trip through the South at the request of 
President Johnson, a trip that was of value to 
the public, but which the President absolutely 
ignored. General Schurz was a keen observer, 
and his views then (save in the matter of negro 
suffrage) are largely those of intelligent men 
to-day. It was a critical time and needed the 
strong hand and the great wisdom of Abraham 
Lincoln, which were missing when most re- 
quired. 

This volume completes one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive works in autobiography 
that deal with American politics of the last 
half-century. The fact of his foreign birth 
made Mr. Schurz a less prejudiced observer and 
a more independent actor in public life, although, 
by the same token, it removed him from close 
intimacy with the ideals of the American people 
and made it impossible to achieve that warm 
place in their affections which his abilities and 


services deserved. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ROMANCE OF AMERICAN 
EXPANSION, THE. 
By H. Appincton Bruce. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Review later. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE. 
By GerorcE McLEAN Harper. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Review later. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT ROME IN THE 
AGE OF CICERO. 
By W. Warvre Fow er. 
The Macmillan Company. 
See review, page 685. 


STORY OF GOLD, THE. 
By Epwarp S. MEapE. 

A history of the gold industry in the United 
States and an explanation of the processes by 
which gold is mined and put to practical use. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


STORY OF THE GREAT LAKES, THE. 
By Epwarp CHANNING and Marion F. LANSING. 

The professor of American history in Har- 
vard University in this latest book handles with 
graphic and poetic power a_ truly romantic 
theme. It is a subject never treated as a whole 
before, although of course there is much in lit- 
erature bearing on it. Moreover, it is a subject 
worthy of the best treatment that a scholarly 
historian can give to it. 

It is just three hundred years ago that Brulé 
stood, as the first white man, to behold Lake 
Huron. He had been sent there by Champlain 
to study the ways and language of the Indians. 
The three centuries following the young man’s 
discovery have fringed the wonderful chain of 
lakes, of which Huron is the center, with a multi- 
tudinous fairy tale of the coming and going of 
red men and white men, in forest wilds, on 
trackless waters, in huge cities that command a 
marine traffic of incredible variety and wealth. 

All this the book narrates with progressive 
plan and much beguiling detail. It is only within 
sixty years that the city, as we know it, has 
Tisen on the great lakes, a comparatively small 
proportion of the three centuries covered by the 
history itself. And the development that is yet 
to be? This, Professor Channing has no doubt, 
will be the connecting of the lakes with the At- 
lantic by canal and river, so that ships will move 
uninterruptedly from the ports of our inland 
seas to the ports of the Old World. The book is 
attractively printed and illustrated. 

The Macmillan Company. 


STRUGGLE FOR IMPERIAL 
UNITY, THE. 
By Coronet Grorcr T. DENISON. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Review later. 


TOLSTOY: THE MAN AND HIS 
MESSAGE. 
By Epwarp A. STEINER, 

A new, revised and enlarged edition of one of 
the strongest biographical studies we have had 
of Count Tolstoy. Dr. Steiner’s material was 
all obtained at first hand, and his graphic mode 
of presentation gives the story of the great Rus- 
sian in a way that is powerfully dramatic. Some 
exceptionally fine illustrations are printed in this 
mew issue. 

F. H. Revell Company. 








TRUE STORY OF THE 
AMERICAN FLAG, THE. 
By Joun H. Fow. 

This claims to be a complete and accurate ac- 
count, briefly put, of the origin and growth of 
our flag, and is well illustrated with colored 
plates. It places the story of the making of the 
flag by Betsy Ross in the category of legends, 
and explains an evolutionary process whereby 
the flag was brought into being. It is a book 
that will interest the student of American his- 

tory and may give rise to some controversy. 
William J. Campbell. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, THE. 
By Davin M. R. Cutsreru, M. D. 

The author is an alumnus of the University 
of Virginia. He publishes a large book, the first 
part of which is a history of the institution from 
its founding by Thomas Jefferson. The latter 
portion is taken up with his reminiscences of 
undergraduate experiences and an account of 
the professors whom he knew. There are many 
portraits and illustrations which are of interest 
to all who are in any way connected with the 
University. The narrative of personal experi- 
ence is given without any effort at literary ex- 
cellence, and includes extracts from diaries and 
letters home. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


WHEN RAILROADS WERE NEW. 
By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER. 

Much of this appeared in the “Railroad Man’s 
Magazine.” It tells briefly and interestingly the 
story of how railroads came to exist in America 
and how they grew. This is information not 
easily obtained and heretofore not accessible in 
any concrete form, 

An introduction is written by Logan G. 
McPherson. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


WHY WE LOVE LINCOLN. 
By JAMES CREELMAN. 

A popular biography of Abraham Lincoln, 
especially interesting and helpful for younger 
readers. Mr. Creelman writes in the manner 
of the novelist, and therefore his story is told 
with entertaining power and no little charm. He 
shows throughout the Lincoln of the big, warm 
heart; the man, strong, lovable and magnetic; 
the man who will ever be a hero, though he will 
never cease to be his own homely, kindly self. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


WISCONSIN. 
By ReuseN Gotp THWAITES. 

This latest issue in the “American Common- 
wealth” series is in many respects the most ad- 
mirable of all. Certainly it is the most inform- 
ing of all those which have dealt with the 
Western commonwealths, and Dr, Thwaites has 
spared no pains to make it as complete as pos- 
sible. His arduous labors in preparing The 
Jesuit Relations and other works of the early 
French period in this country have been of in- 
valuable assistance in the preparation of this 
book. 

It will surprise many to learn that Wisconsin 
has a history which is older and more important 















than that of any State outside of the Old Thir- 
teen, and that it rivals many of these. The 
French settlements and explorations go back to 
the seventeenth century. The discovery of the 
waterway to the West by the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin Rivers was an event of vast importance in 
the religious, political and military development 
of the West. The subject has been treated in 
historical papers, which have had little circula- 
tion, and to some extent in various histories, but 
never in the thorough manner which this author 
has now presented. It is a romance as well as 
a history. The French long ruled Wisconsin and 
the Indians therein, giving way for a brief pe- 
riod to the British, after which the United States 
came into possession. ‘The story of the trials 


TRAVEL AND 


BOOK OF A HUNDRED BEARS. 
By F. Dumont SmirTH. 
This recounts a trip through the Yellowstone 
and it is breezily written. There is snap in it; 
vigor stimulates every line. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


CONTEMPORARY IRELAND. 
By L. Paut-DuBors. 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 
Review later. 


FROM CAIRO TO THE CATARACT, 
By BiancHE M. Carson. 
An entertaining narrative of an Egyptian so- 
journ; well illustrated and calculated to please 
those interested in the subject. The photographs 


are exceptionally good. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


GREAT WET WAY, THE. 
By Avan DALE. 

A series of clever and entertaining essays by 
the well-known dramatic critic, Alan Dale. Mr. 
Dale writes of the funny things one comes 
across on a transatlantic voyage, and discourses 
brilliantly on the subject of one’s roommate, the 
table manners of travelers, ship flirtations and 
ship amusements, the ship’s concert, and the cus- 
tom house ceremonies. The book is exceed- 
ingly amusing in many places, though, as is but 
natural, there are times when it stretches a point 


to breaking, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 





HYDE PARK. 
By Mrs. ALEc, TWEEDIE. 
James Pott & Co. 


Review later. 


JUST IRISH. 
By CuHarirs Batrert Loomis. 
Richard G, Badger. 


Review later. 


MADRID. 
By Apert F. CALvert. 

A new issue in the “Spanish” series, being a 
historical description and general guidebook and 
manual of the Spanish capital. The illustrations 
are many and interesting, making a complete 
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and triumphs of the early missionaries, explor- 
ers, trappers and coureurs de bois is exciting, 
but the author has presented it to us in true his- 
torical perspective, showing how almost three 
hundred years ago Green Bay was a point of 
interest and of strategic value at the Palace of 
Versailles. 

Of the later history of the State there is less 
to relate that is beyond the normal. The author 
gives an account of the settlement of the State, 
its rapid growth, its services in the Civil War, 
and its recent economic expansion. It is an ad- 
mirable piece of work which will be of more 
general interest than most of the volumes in 
the series. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 






photographic record that has its complement in 
the scholarly and useful text. 
John Lane Company. 


MOTOR TOURS IN WALES AND THE 
BORDER COUNTIES. 
By Mrs, RopotpH STAWELL. 
Entertaining records of motor runs into parts 
of Shropshire, North Wales, Central Wales, 
South Wales, and Wye Valley, illustrated from 
photographs. This portion of Great Britain has 
been written about but little, albeit it is a most 
interesting country, inhabited by interesting peo- 
ple, and wondrously beautiful scenically. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


PICTURES OF OLD CHINATOWN. 
By ArNoLD GENTHE. 

Will Irwin supplies the text for this series of 
pictures reproduced from an interesting collec- 
tion of photographs. The pictures were snap- 
shots, secured only with infinite patience and a 
great deal of trouble. They show the China- 
town that was before the earthquake in San 
Francisco blotted it out, and they represent what 
is probably the most complete photographic rec- 
ord of that district which was and is no more. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


SIENA, 
By FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
See review, page 686. 


SPAIN OF TO-DAY FROM WITHIN. 
By MANUEL ANDUJAR. 

It is to Spain that the tourist who has “done” 
much of Europe is beginning to turn his eyes. 
No country has a more romantic and potential 
history; no country, in some respects, excels it 
in the display of art—certainly in unfamiliar art 
of the highest type. Here is a book unlike all 
recent books of travel in Spain—unlike them 
largely because of the author’s peculiar history. 
Born a Spanish Roman Catholic and drifting in 
youth to the United States and to Cuba, he 
gradually came to embrace Protestantism. chiefly 
through a close study of Scripture. This part 
of his autobiography is a suggestive study in re- 
ligious psychology, albeit a simple narration in- 
nocent of any such pedadogical intentions. About 
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a fifth of the book is given to this autobiography. 
The rest of it is descriptive of places and of 
conditions in Spain—notably religious and mis- 
sionary conditions. 

The author is now a Methodist minister, edu- 
cated at Drew, and, therefore, with his Spanish 
traditions and memories, has a singular right to 
speak from the unusual standpoint of a traveler 
, in his native land. The book is full of informa- 
tion not otherwise obtainable, covering differ- 
ent fields of observation and investigation visible 
on the surface of life and drawn also from 
underneath, 

The book lacks literary quality, the mode of it 
being prosaic and wanting in poetic freedom of 
expression. But it were far better that the book 
should have appeared thus than not to have ap- 
peared at all. F. H. Revell Company. 


The Book News Monthly 


SPELL OF ITALY, THE. 
By CaroLinE ATWATER MASson. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


Review later. 


WILD LIFE IN THE ROCKIES. 
By Enos A. MiLts. 

Mr, Mills knows the Rocky Mountains, be- 
cause he has lived among them and has kept 
close to them. He is now a United States forest 
agent, but his work is one of love and real en- 
joyment in the adventures he has experienced. 
These adventures have been numerous, and he 
now recounts them for the benefit of others, 
making a most readable book, 


Houghton Miffin Company. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY 


BANKING AND CURRENCY PROBLEM 
IN THE UNITED STATES, THE. 
By Vicror MoraweEvz. 

In the compass of a small volume Mr. Mora- 
wetz discusses with great ability and clearness 
the important currency problem which has pre- 
sented itself in this country. He reviews the 
facts of the subject and proposes a plan which 
will interest all to whom finance is a familiar 
topic. The author says: “In substance, the 
plan now submitted is to authorize the National 
banks to issue notes upon their joint credit and 
to control the uncovered amount of these notes 
by the joint action of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of a managing board, or commit- 
tee, elected by the banks.” The plan is outlined 
in detail in these pages and the subject is cov- 
ered with a knowledge which will demonstrate 
to the reader that Mr. Morawetz is an expert 
whose opinions are entitled to the maturest con- 
sideration. 


North American Review Publishing Company. 


CENTURY OF THE CHILD, THE. 
By Euren Key. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
See review, page 601. 


ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF 
VICE, THE. 
By Joun McEnroy. 
Within the compass of sixty modest pages 
Mr. McElroy deals with a complicated problem. 
Briefly stated, the view maintained is that the 
economic functions of vice consist in the elim- 
ination of the physically and morally unfit mem- 
bers of human society, and this process is likened 
to the functions of parasites and the predatory 
instincts of the lower animals. The problem 
is merely outlined and the author’s conclusions 
are based upon only one of several possible 
views. That the vices of kings helped the 
progress of nations, by shortening lives which 
would otherwise have been prolonged for great- 
er mischief, is a curious notion when we con- 
sider the fact that the bad rulers of the past 
were the products of antecedent conditions and 
of an environment over which they had no con- 


trol. Mr. McElroy’s argument leads to the inev- 
itable conclusion that those who wish to survive 
and prosper must live clean and temperate lives, 
but it is a dark philosophy that can look upon 
vice as the operation of natural laws for the 
purpose of keeping the number of the human 
family within the limits of the food supply. 
The National Tribune, Washington, D. C. 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM, 
Edited by G. BernarD SHaAw. 
New edition. 
The Ball Publishing Company. 
Review later. 


GILLETTE’S INDUSTRIAL SOLUTION. 
By Metvin L. SEvery. 

This is a book of nearly six hundred pages, 
containing a social “system” of which King C. 
Gillette is the inventor. The author purposes 
to give “an account of the evolution of the ex- 
isting social system, together with a presentation 
of an entirely new remedy for the evils it ex- 
hibits.” The book is illustrated with charts and 
diagrams and the scheme of a_ co-operative 
commonwealth is laid out. Readers who are 
interested in Socialism and political panaceas 
will find this volume a contribution in which 
something new is added to what is already old 
and well known in the theories of social regen- 
eration. 

The Ball Publishing Company. 


IDEALS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
By JAMES SCHOULER, 
Little, Brown & Co. 
See review, page 693. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ENGLAND, THE. 

By Arnotp ToyNBEE. 

This is a reprint in cheaper form of the lec- 
tures and notes of the famous Oxford lecturer 
on economics. The original work has had much 
vogue, and the cheaper edition is doubtless is- 
sued at this time because of political conditions 
in Great Britain. The work is sketchy, as the 
lecturer never confined himself closely to his 








notes, using them as a basis for his remarks, and 
his students will remember how much more ef- 
fective he was on the platform than appears 
from his printed pages. Nevertheless, the latter 
are so full of information and suggestions that 
the work remains standard in spite of its im- 
perfect form. A sketch of the lecturer by Lord 
Milner prefaces the volume. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


JUSTICE AND LIBERTY. 
By G. Lowes Dickinson, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
See review, page 691. 


MAKING THE MOST OF OURSELVES. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 
By Cavin Ditt WItson. 

Essays for young people that suggest ways 
by which young men and women can make suc- 
cesses of themselves. The topics discussed in- 
clude “The Value of Concentration,” “The Gos- 
pel of Work,” “Keeping Your Word,” “The 
Rulership of Life,” “Earning a Living,” “Order- 
liness,” “Keep Out of Debt,” “The Measureless 
Value of Self-Control,” “The Joy of Effort,” 
“Saving Something,” “The Cultivation of the 
Memory,” “The Value of Poetry,” and other 
subjects along the same lines. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
WARFARE. 
By Caprain A. T. Manan, U. S. N. 

The essays which Captain Mahan has gathered 
in this volume have appeared as contributions to 
various periodicals, or in the form of addresses 
on several occasions. The bulk of the volume is 
concerned with the principles of naval adminis- 
tration and organization. The author treats of 
the United States Navy Department; of the 
principles involved in the Russo-Japanese War; 
of the United States Naval War College; the 
cruise of the United States fleet to the Pacific; 
the Monroe Doctrine; and includes among these 
technical discussions two papers of wider appeal, 
one on “Subordination in Historical Treatment,” 
and the other on “The Strength of Nelson.” 
Captain Mahan’s expert knowledge of all the 
aspects and principles of naval warfare has 
made his books familiar to students and readers 
everywhere, and this well-made volume should 
meet with cordial approval from those who are 
interested in naval affairs. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


NEGLECTED NEIGHBORS IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
By Cuartes F. WELLER. 
The John C. Winston Company. 
Review later, 


OUR WASTEFUL NATION. 
By RupoitF CRroNAN. 

A_ well-named book—a story of American 
prodigality and the abuse of our national re- 
sources. The particular forms of waste here 
considered relate to our forests, water, soil, min- 
eral resources, wild animals, birds, fish, lands, 
money or property, and finally, human lives. 
Much has been written and spoken of late to 
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stay these forms of awful prodigality. But here 
we have compactly systematized the essential 
facts of a many-sided question—“the weightiest 
problem now before the nation”’—as Mr. Roose- 
velt says. It were well if this book could be 
read and pondered by every responsible citizen. 
It is packed with information of a kind that is 
not only novel to the average person, but is 
often startling. No one can escape the con- 
viction of personal interest in a subject hitherto 
sO vague and unimportant, but now assuming 
something of the aspect of a liie-and-death 
struggle. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


PASSING OF THE TARIFF, THE. 
By Raymonp L. BripcMan. 

The author of this volume has given pro- 
longed study to the tariff question, and his book 
is a well-written exposition of the subject. Mr. 
Bridgman sets forth his views opposing the pro- 
tective tariff for economic and moral reasons. 
The belief that the tariff is passing away through 
the operation of various causes now working 
in the world of trade is one of the propositions 
which the book seeks to establish. The discus- 
sion is not technical, neither is it a mere repeti- 
tion of the facts and principles which have been 
made familiar by previous writers. Mr, Bridg- 
man has approached his subject from a new 
viewpoint, and his suggestive ideas will make the 
book of timely interest even to readers who dis- 
sent from the conclusions at which the author 
arrives, 


Sherman, French & Co. 


PROFIT AND LOSS IN MAN. 
By AvpHonso A. HopkIns. 

This book is a plea for the temperance cause, 
or rather for prohibition, chiefly on economic 
grounds—interpreting the word “economic” lib- 
erally. As usual in such discussions, its mode 
of presenting the argument is intemperate—be- 
strewing the pages with capitals and black, 
heavy-faced type, until one gets a little weary of 
the emphasis. It permits no difference of opin- 
ion on the question of methods—dividing all peo- 
ple into “Prohibitionists,” and ‘Perpetuation- 
ists.” In the latter group are the high-license 
advocates and the local-optionists. And how- 
ever much they abhor the liquor traffic and wish 
for its extermination, they are traitors to the 
home, foes to the school, enemies of the 
Church, and disloyal to the Republic. Replete 
with interesting facts and valuable views as the 
book is, and zealous in prosecuting one of the 
greatest of moral reforms, one cannot but wish 
that its way were less sensational, and its right- 
eousness less exclusive. Nevertheless, let us 
hope that it may convince and stimulate those 
fellow-abstainers whom it does not offend—and 
win over the doubting. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


RACE QUESTIONS, PROVINCIALISM 
AND OTHER AMERICAN PROBLEMS. 
By JostaH Royce. 

Professor Royce is one of those few front- 
rank philosophers who can write simply and 
convincingly for the ordinary reader. In this 
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newest book he finely displays his unusual gift. 
The essays have all been delivered as addresses, 
but they bear relation to one another, and rest 
upon the author’s doctrine of the philosophy of 
loyalty already expounded in his previous book. 
The idea of “loyalty to loyalty” is now the funda- 
ment of Mr. Ryce’s ethical system, Other writers 
have found in other virtues the fundamental 
moral principle—justice or equity, for instance, 
as recently worked out in DuBois’ Culture of 
Justice. But whatever moral base may be ac- 
cepted in systematic ethics, Royce’s present vol- 
ume remains lucid, suggestive, and of positive 
practical utility. The essay on “Provincialism” 
is a wholesome corrective of the mob or multi- 
tude tendency, showing the import of the small 
group in all matters of progress. The essay on 
“Limitations” points out the disastrous effect »f 
resting too fully on mere reasoning and on too 
much abstract thoughtfulness—running to fads 
that overwork the “new.” In the address on 
“Physical Training” there is a higher moral 
tone than is usual in such a discussion, all cen- 
tering in the author’s doctrine of loyalty. The 
opening chapter on “Race Questions and Preju- 
dices” is a most timely warning against the ten- 
dency to overwork the race idea as against the 
larger fact of humanity. The truth is, in the 
last analysis, that there are no races of men, but 
only a race of man. In this discussion Dr. Royce 
is suggestive rather than final or categorical on 
the merely scientific question of race division, 
but unwaveringly positive on the side of per- 
sonal moral attitude to one’s neighbor, whatever 


his origin or color. 
The Macmillan Company. 


REORGANIZATION OF OUR 
COLLEGES, THE. 
By CLarENCE F. BirpsEYE. 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 
See review, page 602. 


SOCIALISM IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
By Morris HItigQuit. 
The Macmillan Company. 


See review, page 6093. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 
By CuHartes Horton Coo.ey. 
Review later, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
MODERN SOCIALISM. 
By JoHN SPARco. 
For persons who have neither time nor ‘n- 
clination to read the master-works on Socialism, 








The Book News Monthly 


John Spargo’s little book of less than a hundred 
pages will give a good idea of the better side of 
it. Mr. Spargo confesses that in the earlier 
stages, Socialists set themselves against the 
Church, even though they revered Jesus; they 
advocated free love and saw no sanctity in the 
family. But he contends that Socialism is no 
more to be judged by these wild extremists than 
Christianity is to be rated by its renegade pro- 
fessors. Nor will he agree to the commoner 
low view of it as a matter of economics. He 
argues for the higher spirituality of brother- 
hood as taught in the words of Jesus and the 
prophets. He rates it as one of the greatest 
popular movements of history. It is not to be 
a leveler in the mean sense, but a developer, and 
an ideal for individual attainment and_ social 
spiritual betterment, 

B. W. Huebsch. 


THOUGHTS ON BUSINESS. 
By Wa tpo P. WarrEN, 


More of Mr. Warren’s business theories and 
views, practical, helpful and essentially clear- 
headed. This author believes in a man making 
the most of himself, and his idea is to show him 


how he may do it. 
Forbes & Ca. 


WEALTH FROM WASTE. 
By GrorcE PoweLt Perry. 


Perhaps no one view of life is more dominaut 
to-day than the economic. It permeates all in- 
terests, as under our social organization it must. 
Yet few persons have any idea of the many di- 
rections which modern economy takes. In fact, 
one of the heroic achievements of science is in 
the reclamation of waste to useful service. Mr. 
Perry’s little book is written in popular style— 
making no pretension to scientific phrase or dis- 
cussion. In fact, a verbal error or two, here and 
there, betrays the inexpert hand. Nevertheless, 
the publishing of the book is worth while. It 
is alike instructive and stimulating to the young 
mind to see how many useful! articles are made 
from dead rats, from old tin cans, from offen- 
sive gas tar and other manufacturers’ wastes; 
to see how millions of money may be saved ‘n 
the wind and the water, in the drops of milk, in 
old rags, in old iron, in weeds, in seeds, and in 
a thousand other ignored and outcast things— 
not forgetting moments of time and fragments 
of thought. Mr. Perry’s book will open many 
eyes to prospects of wealth never dreamed of in 
unconscious habits of wasteful living. 

F. H. Revell Company. 





RELIGION AND MISSIONS 


AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF THE 
AFGHAN FRONTIER. 
By T. L, PENNELL. ' 

A record of sixteen years spent by a medical 
missionary in charge of a mission station at 
Bannu, on the northwest frontier of India. Dr. 
Penncll writes a most interesting account, valu- 
able from a historical point of view and of 





immense use to those who are working for 
missionary advancement, 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


ATONEMENT, THE. 
By JAMES STALKER. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
See review, page 676, 








CHILDREN’S DAILY SERVICE, THE. 
By Braupina Stanton Bascock. 

A text, some verses and a prayer for every 
day in the year. Designed for the use of chil- 
dren. 

Thomas Whittaker. 


DAYBREAK IN KOREA, 
By Annig L. A. Barro. 
F,. H. Revell Company. 
Review later. 


DAYS OF JUNE, THE. 
By Mary Cutter WHITE. 
Fleming H, Revell Company. 
Review later. 


DRUGGING A NATION. 
By SAMUEL MERWIN. 

One of the greatest blotches on the face of 
civilization is the history of the introduction of 
opium into China and its perpetuation there as 
a source of revenue to the British nation. Con- 
versely, one of the greatest triumphs of a genu- 
ine Christianity is the victorious fight which has 
been waged against the opium habit in China. 
All this is graphically described in Samuel Mer- 
win’s book—-the product of a tour of inspection 
which its author made in China last year. The 
story of the forcing of the drug on an unwary 
nation is not new, but the recent edict requiring 
the extermination of the poppy and its habit is 
new to most people. And Mr. Merwin’s testi- 
mony as an eye-witness to the fact that the 
reform in theory means actual reform in prac- 
tise is first-hand information of first-rate im- 
portance. Mr. Merwin is known as a novelist 
and as a journalist. But what he writes here 
bears the hall-mark of judicial investigation as 
well as of unexaggerated statement. Incident- 
ally, he bears testimony to the sane, trustworthy 
character of the missionaries as his aids to 
knowledge of conditions. He had heard so 
much snarling criticism against them as he en- 
tered the country, that he was quite converted 
to the belief that the missionary is a nuisance. 
But when he came to investigate for himself, he 
discovered that the missionary is the person to 
go to for the truth, for good judgment, for un- 
selfish experience, and he is the person to look 
to for the hope of China’s release from drug 
bondage and heathen slavery. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


EMMANUEL MOVEMENT IN A 
NEW ENGLAND TOWN, THE. 
By Lyman P. PowELu 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Review later. 


EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF PAUL. 
By A. T. Roperrson. 
: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Review later. 


GOSPEL OF ST. MARK, THE. 
By S. W. GREEN. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
See review, page 676, 
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A HISTORY OF MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
By Jutius RICHTER, 

The student of East Indian missions hardly 
looks to Germany for his source-book of knowl- 
edge—seeing that it is with the English Carey 
that modern missions in India begin. But for 
all that, ‘it is from an expert German pen that 
this thoroughgoing work comes. There is a 
deal of history to be scented out and recorded 
of the long years before Carey, and after him 
there is a complex tangle of conditions such as 
only a German delights to unravel and collate. 
When it comes down to the working details of 
our latter-day societies the author leaves the 
treatment to special hands. But for breadth of 
view and patient ramification into all avenues 
leading to the general theme this book doubtless 
has an authoritative place all its own. 

The book is not a rhetorical appeal, not a 
poetic picture of Indian life or mission develop- 
ment, but a densely aggregated portrayal of 
facts, forces, conditions, hindrances, possibilities. 
It draws on physiography, philology, literature, 
and current experience. The translator appears 
to have done his work well, for the taint of 
German syntax is fairly excluded and the style 
is readable and natural. As a reference book it 
demands a place in every good missionary 
library. F. H. Revell Company. 


HURLBUT’S TEACHER-TRAINING 
LESSONS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By Jesse Lyman Hurwsut, 

A revision of an older work, suitable for the 
preparation of teaching in the Sabbath School. 
A useful book, as has been demonstrated by its 
continued use. Eaton & Mains. 


IDEAL OF CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP, THE. 
By Sevpen P. Derany. 
The Young Churchman Company. 
Review later. 


JESUS AND THE GOSPEL. 
By James DENNY. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
See review, page 675. 


LAWS OF FRIENDSHIP—HUMAN AND 
DIVINE, THE. 
By Henry CuHurcuint KIne. 
See review, page 677. 
The Macmillan Company. 


LIFE BEYOND, THE. 
By Mrs, Atrrep Garry. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Review later. 


LITTLE LOWER THAN THE 
ANGELS, A. 
By CHartes H. PARKHURST. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
See review, page 675. 


MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS IN THE 
MINISTRY OF JESUS. 
By G. CAMPBELL MorcaANn. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Review later. 
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REAL HOLY SPIRIT, THE. 
By CortLanp Myers. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Review later. 


RELIGION AND HEALTH. 
By Len G. BroucHrTon. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Review later. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
By Wirtttam WALTER SMITH. 
The Young Churchman Company. 
Review later. 


THINGS KOREAN. 
By Horace N. ALLEN. ; 
A man who has lived twenty-two years 1m 
China and Korea, who has been first a medical 
missionary, then for three years in the Korean 
government service, then fifteen years in the 
United States service there, beginning as secre- 


The Book News Monthly 


tary of legation and ending as minister,—such 
a man ought to know some things about a little- 
known country. There have been several good 
books issued from the Korean missions of late. 
This is not one of them, although it is an inter- 
esting work, readable and informing, and has 
something to say about missions too. It is just 
a collection of observations, anecdotes, sketches, 
descriptions about Korean life and things in 
Korea generally. The student of missions will 
find himself in a Korean atmosphere when he 
dips into these pages—and that is what he needs 
if he would appreciate the missionary’s environ- 


ment, 
F, H. Revell Company. 


VALID CHRISTIANITY FOR 
TO-DAY, A. 
By Cuarites D. WitiiaMs. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Review later. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ARTIFICIAL WATERWAYS AND 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By A. Barton HEPBURN. 

This includes a history of the Erie Canal. It 
is a practical exposition of the subject of made 
waterways and their effects upon the spread and 
economy of commerce. A general review of the 
canal systems of the world gives an important 


feature to the volume. . 
The Macmillan Company. 


ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. R 

By Gertrupe Dupiey AND Frances A. KELLor. 
This advocates athletics for women in the 

schools and colleges. Miss Dudley is director 

of physical education in the University of 

Chicago, and her exposition of the subject is 


clear and full of excellent and helpful hints. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


BATAILLE DES DAMES, OU UN DUEL 
EN AMOUR. 
By ScriBE AND LECOUVE. 
Edited by CHartes A, Eccerrr. 
A French comedy in three acts, arranged for 


school use. ; 
American Book Company. 


CHINESE FABLES AND FOLK 
STORIES. 
By Mary Hayes Davis anpD CHow-LeEunc. 
A volume in the “Eclectic Readings” for 
school children. It is cleverly illustrated. 
American Book Company. 


DANTE’S INFERNO. 
A school edition, with introduction and notes 


for the use of students. 
Ainsworth & Co. 


DIE HARTREISE. 
By HernricH HEINE. 
Edited by Parke R. Korps. 
Heine’s masterpiece has here an admirable ar- 
rangement for student use. It has been con- 





densed to some extent, and a biographical sketch 
of the author, with notes and exercises for 
translation, has been added, 

American Book Company. 


EDUCATION. 
By RaLtpH Wa.po EMERSON. 

A selection of Emerson’s essays in a neat 
schoolbook, one of the series, “Riverside Edu- 
cational Monographs.” 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
By S. E. Forman. 

A school commentary on our Constitution, ex- 
ceedingly well arranged and aiming to establish 
a high ideal of good citizenship among students, 

American Book Company. 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By Cart W. F. OstHaus AND Ernest H. Bier- 


MANN. 
A practical textbook for high school and col- 


lege students, 
American Book Company. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
By Jutia RicHMAN AND IsABEL RICHMAN 
WALLACH. 

The object of this little book is to give to chil- 
dren an ideal of good citizenship. The method 
pursued is that of setting before them, in a read- 
able and taking way, the methods and features 
of the various civic departments—the police de- 
partment, the fire department, the health depart- 
ment, the public works department. The gram- 
mar school should find a place for this text- 
book. 

American Book Company 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 
By ALLAN MARQUAND. 

A new volume in the “Handbooks of Archzx- 
ology and Antiquities,” prepared in this instance 
by a Princeton professor. It is a clear, compre- 
hensive exposition of an important subject, writ- 

















ten by a man who knows the field and is familiar 
with all the kindred topics. He takes up mate- 
rials and construction, architectural forms, pro- 
portion, decoration, composition and style, and 
monuments. 

The Macmillan Company. 


GUIDE TO FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
AND PRACTICAL PHONETICS. 
By PHILiIppE DE LA ROCHELLE. 

A practical working manual for students who 

are trying to acquire an authentic French pro- 


nunciation. 
Fuller Building, Philadelphia. 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY AND USE OF 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 
By Atice B. KRorcer. 

The librarian at the Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, has issued a second edition of her valu- 
able handbook on reference works. The writer, 
the reader, the student, the librarian, can all find 
useful hints and helps in this volume. If you 
use reference books at all, this will be of im- 
mense benefit to you, as a time and labor saver 
and also as an instructor in a branch of reading 
that is indispensable to anyone seeking to get 
the most and the best out of books. 

American Library Association. 


HANDWORK CONSTRUCTION, 
By Lina EppenporrF. 

The manual training teacher has a peculiar 
danger—that of converting her pupils into facile 
tools for imitation of the handicrafts examples 
set before them. In reality the essential thing is 
to make them understand what men and women 
of other times saw and how they expressed, 
by the work of their hands, a sincere pleasure 
in their seeing. The power of any industrial 
problem over the art world lies simply in its 
ability to awaken both the feeling for beauty in 
line, color and form, and the capacity of apply- 
ing this ability in other directions. 

Written from this sound and dignified stand- 
point, the present book, by a practical instructor 
of long experience in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
will be invaluable to teachers. It deals with 
Free Weaving, or Basketry; Spokes Held by 
Weavers—Interweaving; Pairing or Twining— 
Wrapping; Borders; Sewed Baskets; Bead 
Work; Knots; and finally gives Practical Appli- 
cations, Study Courses and Supplies. 

Published by the Author. 


HUMAN FOODS AND THEIR 
NUTRITIVE VALUE. 
By Harry SNYDER.’ 

A textbook prepared by the professor of 
agricultural chemistry in the University of Min- 
nesota. It supplies a need that has been felt for 
some time—in fact, since 1897, when instruction 
on human foods came to be given in the College 
of Agriculture in the University of Minnesota. 
It is a clear exposition of the subject and may 
interest many lay readers as well as immediate 
students, 

The Macmillan Company. 
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HYDE’S PRIMER. 
By Avuretta Hype. 

Familiar rhymes, adapted for the use of pri- 
mary pupils, and illustrated with reproductions 
of masterpieces. 

American Book Company. 


JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 
By F. ScHILer. 
EpitED BY WARREN W. FLorer. 

A textbook arrangement of The Maid of 
Orleans for the use of younger German stu- 
dents. It is well supplied with notes and index. 

American Book Company. 


LECTURES ET CONVERSATIONS, 
By Du Bors anp De GEER. 
A book of French anecdotes for the use of 
students in learning French. It is cleverly illus- 
trated. William R. Jenkins Company. 


MACAULAY’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By Sir Georce O. TREVELYAN. 
An enlarged and complete edition, in two 
volumes, with Macaulay’s marginal notes. Well 


printed and convenient in size. 
Harper & Brothers. 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, A. 
Edited by THEoporE STANTON. 

We have needed a volume like this, which a 
Cornell professor has prepared. It covers its 
subject thoroughly, without fear of detail. At 
the same time, it is written with a “broad view,” 
comprehending the larger facts of the growth 
and tendencies of literature, as well as including 
the smaller data. It is sound from the point of 
scholarship, and readable from a point of gen- 
eral interest, so that it may be considered at 
once a useful textbook and an attractive group 
of literary essays such as appeal to readers out- 
side of the academic pale. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


MODERN EDUCATORS AND THEIR 


IDEALS. 
By Tapasu MIsawa., 

A book designed for students of pedagogy 
and for teachers. “It aims to give a general 
idea of the educational views of great philoso- 
phers and reformers in modern times, which 
form the basis of the present-day education in 
its ideals and practice.” It is not a technical 
book, but lends itself to a practical, popular use- 


fulness. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


MODERN METHODS FOR TEACHERS. 
By Cuartes C, Boyer. 

A practical working manual for the use of 
teachers, full of helpful ideas and plans that will 
make for better and more effective teaching. The 
earnest teacher should consult this very useful 
volume. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


NATURE STUDY FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES. 
By Horace H, CumMIncs. 
This is intended for the grades of the first 
three years. The lessons include considerations 








The Book News Monthly 


of animal and plant life, physics, physiology and 
hygiene. Interesting methods—founded upon 
successful experiments—make for increased 
zeal on the part of pupils, and helpful illustra- 
tions are given. 

American Book Company. 


NEW LABORATORY MANUAL OF 
PHYSICS. 
By S. E. CoLeEMAn. 


Seventy-six experiments are given here, with 
reterences to standard textbooks. College en- 
trance examinations have also been kept in view. 

American Book Company. 


NEW WORLD SPELLER. 
By Jutta HELEN WoHLFARTH AND LILLIAN 
EmiLy Rocers. 
A_ school spelling-book for the first grades, 
carefully illustrated. World Book Company. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
PROSE. 
Edited by THomas H. Dickinson AND 
FREDERICK W. Roe. 

Ten critical essays are here printed to example 
the development of the critical essay in English 
during the nineteenth century. They begin with 
Hazlitt’s “English Novelists” and end with Mat- 
hew Arnold’s essay on Emerson. Students will 
find this an interesting and helpful volume. 

American Book Company. 


OKLAHOMA CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
By CuHarLEs EvaANs AND CLINTON ORRIN BuUNN. 
This includes the Constitution of Oklahoma, 
and is a book prepared for use in the schools of 
the new State. It is written with Fuauatic 
fervor that belongs to a youthful commonwealth, 
its authors being the Superintendent of the City 
Schools of Ardmore, Oklahoma, and a member 
of the Ardmore Bar. Bunn Brothers. 


ORPHAN, THE, AND VENICE 
PRESERVED. 
By Tuomas Otway. 
Edited by CHartes F. McCLumpna. 


SPANISH GIPSIE, THE, AND ALL’S 

LOST BY LUST. 

By THomas MIppLEToN AND WiLL1AM RowLEY. 
Edited by Epcar C. Morris. 

Two new volumes in the “Belles Lettres” se- 
ries, in which many obscure dramas of the 
classical period—particularly examples of Eliza- 
bethan drama—have been published. The 
student will find these volumes a treat. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 


PART SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
By Joun B. SHIRLEY. 

A book of pleasant songs, designed for school 
use. The music class will like these old selec- 
tions with their well-arranged scores. 

American Book Company. 


PENSEES ET REFLEXIONS DE LA 
BRUYERE ET AUTRES AUTEURS 
FRANCAIS. 
ComPILED BY CORNELIA SISSON CROWTHER. 
Selections in the original from Pascal, Mo- 
liére, Fénelon, Musset, Anatole France and a 





number of other classical French writers. An 
interesting handbook for French students. 
William R. Jenkins Company. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE IN OUR 
ENGLISH SPEECH. 
By Epwin W. Bowen. 

A reprint of papers that have appeared in the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” “The North American Re- 
view” and other magazines. They take up such 
themes as “Our English Spelling of Yesterday 
—Why Antiquated?” “Vulgarisms with a Pedi- 
gree,” “What Is Slang?” “Briticisms Versus 
Americanisms.” 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


RHETORIC OF ORATORY, THE. 
By Epwin Du Bots SHUuRTER. 

This is really meant for the use of students, 
though it goes thoroughly into the subject of 
oratorical composition. he author says in his 
preface that we “are a nation of speechmak- 
ers,” and to a large extent this is true. There- 
fore, a book of practical suggestions and techni- 
cal soundness ought to find many uses among us. 

The Macmillan Company. 


ROBINSONO KRUSO. 
By DanreEto Dero. 
Robinson Crusoe in Esperanto, illustrated. 
Henry Altemus Company. 


SCHOOL READER, A. 
(THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES.) 
By Fanny E. Cos. 

Two books for primary grades, arranged 
with selections from master-writers, and care- 
fully classified. Something of an innovation 
in the way of school readers, 

American Book Company. 


STANDARDS IN EDUCATION, 
INCLUDING INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 
By ArtHur HENry CHAMBERLAIN. 

A study of present-day éducational problems 
by a man who would bridge the gulf between 
the school and the industrial world. Only fun- 
damentals are dealt with, but these have a vig- 
orous treatment. There is help here to a better 
understanding of these matters for the lay 
reader, while there are many practical sugges- 
tions for teachers. American Book Company. 


STANDARD SONGS AND CHORUSES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By M. F. MacConne Lt. 

A collection of songs with music, many of 
them arranged as two-part choruses. All the 
old favorites are here, with songs from Shake- 
speare and selections from standard operas. An 
excellent book for the school or the glee club. 

American Book Company. 


TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 
Edited by F. S. Boas. 

This is a printing of the play which supposed- 
ly gave the idea and material for Shakespeare’s 
treatment of the same subject. There are some 
scholars who go so far as to say that it was the 
earlier text of the Shakespeare play, though this 
is not generally accepted. Its date is fixed at 























1594, and it bears a close resemblance to some 
of Marlowe’s work. This is an interesting bit 
of research work for anyone interested in Eliza- 


A LUME SPENTO. 
By Ezra Pounp, 

Mr. Pound is talented, but he is very young. 
The academician bristles all over his work. 
French phrases and scraps of Latin and Greek 
punctuate his poetry and prose, and the careless- 
ness that attends the swift birth of an idea 
marks his every line. He affects obscurity and 
loves the abstruse; he has apparently been in- 
fluenced by Whitman. This small volume of 
poems, entitled With Tapers Quenched, con- 
tains some strange specimens of verse, though 
a certain underlying force gives promise of 
simplicity to come—when Mr. Pound has learned 
that simplicity and greatness are synonymous. 
A. Antonini, Italy. 


ARTEMIS TO ACTZON. 
By Epirh WuHartTon, 
Review later. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


BLUE BIRD, THE. 
By MauricE MAETERLINCK. 
Review later. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


BRANCH OF MAY, A. 
By Lizerre WoopwortH REESsE. 
Review later. Thomas B. Mosher. 


CARMINA. 
By T. A. Daty. 
John Lane Company. 


Review later. 


The New Books of the Month 






POETRY AND DRAMA 
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bethan literature, and the introduction by the 
editor contains no little valuable information. 


Duffield & Co. 





LONE TRAIL AT THIRTY, THE. 
By Francis GorHAM, 
The Black Lion Publishers. 
Review later. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FATHER, 
By Cuarves RozeELt, ALLoway, 

A poem on Washington, which aims to give 
a history of the Washington family, and, as the 
author states in his preface, “attempts to show 
the sterling qualities and beautiful traits of 
character of both George and Martha Washing- 
ton, which led to a united and harmonious life 
wherein noble and_ unselfish work was 
perfected.” 

Published by the Author, in Milwaukee. 


RIGHT SIDE, THE. 
By Warwick JAMES PRICE. 
A very thin sheaf of verse, yet the grain is 
good. The bits of poems have appeared in vari- 
ous magazines. Press of Walter Hunter. 


SONS OF BALDUR, THE. 
By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
Privately Printed. 
Review later. 
STAR GLOW AND SONG. 
By CuHartEs Buxton GoIne. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Review later. 





GARDEN BOOKS AND THEIR KINDRED 





CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE. 
By L. H. Batrey. 

A comprehensive work, sumptuously made and 
illustrated, on the subject of agriculture in our 
own country. There are four large volumes, 
dealing respectively with Farms, Crops, Animals 
and The Farm and Community. This will doubt- 
less become a standard work in its field, and 
everyone interested in the problems here dis- 
cussed will desire to add these volumes to a 
permanent collection. 

The Macmillan Company. 


EARTH’S BOUNTY, THE. 
By Kare V. Sarnt Maur. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Review later. 


HOME GARDEN, THE. 
By Exsen E, RExForp. 

A well-written book for the amateur gardener 
by one of the foremost writers in the United 
States on this subject. His idea is not to bore 
the amateur with technical terms and a burden 
of expensive necessities; but in the simplest 
manner he tells how one desiring relaxation 
from professional and commercial life may find 








it in his own garden plot, and save money by 
home produce. 

Big ventures are not considered, but the book 
is full of valuable practical information to the 
home gardener’s interest and for his instruction. 

The preparation of the lot for gardening is 
first considered, then the handling of seeds in 
hotbeds, and finally setting out, until we are 
given the care of each individual vegetable 
throughout its cultivation 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


IN AMERICAN FIELDS AND FORESTS. 


Sketches written by six of the most eminent 
American writers on Nature subjects are here 
collected in a volume. The authors are Henry 
D. Thoreau, John Burroughs, John Muir, Brad- 
ford Torrey, Dallas Lore Sharp and Olive 
Thorne Miller. Representative selections are 
given for each author: Thoreau on “Wild Ap- 
ples,” from Excursions; “Speckled Trout,” from 
Locusts and Wild Honey, by John Burroughs; 
“Among the Birds of the Yosemité,” from Our 
National Parks, by John Muir; “Scraping Ac- 
quaintance,” from Birds in the Bush, by Brad- 
ford Torrey; “The Muskrats Are Building,” 
from The Lay of the Land, by Dallas Lore 


Sharp; “The Mocking-bird’s Nest,” from I 
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Nesting Time, by Olive Thorne Miller, and a 
number of others. The illustrations are beauti- 
ful photogravure reproductions of photographs. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1908. 

Government Printing Office. 


ROSES AND ROSE GROWING. 
By Rose G. KINGsLEy. 
This author’s book on Eversley Gardens was 
a most delightful work, so that one turns with 


interest to this study of rose cultivation. The 
book is richly illustrated with colored plates, and 
combines a literary with a floricultural interest. 
Rev. F. Page-Roberts contributes a chapter on 
“How to Grow Roses for Exhibition.” Of 
course, the book is from an English point of 
view. 

The Macmillan Company. 


SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE, THE. 
By Mrs. STEPHEN Batson. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Review later. 


CLASSIC REPRINTS 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Edited by A. R. WALLER. 

The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher is 
complete in ten volumes, of which this is Vol- 
ume Six, in the “Cambridge English Classics.” 
The present volume contains “The Queen of 
Corinth,” “Bonduca,” “The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle,” “Love’s Pilgrimage,” and “The 


Double Marriage.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


HANDY LIBRARY EDITION OF 
VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS. 

Eight attractively made volumes, including 
Hugo’s works as follows: History of a Crime, 
in two volumes; Napoleon the Little; Dramatic 
Works, in three volumes; and Poems, in two 
volumes. The books are neatly bound, are 
printed on paper of an excellent quality, and 
are illustrated with photogravures. For a set 
of classics these are extremely good in quality, 
and the seeker after serviceable library volumes, 
beautiful, but moderate in cost, will find these 


unusually satisfactory. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
By Writram SHAKESPEARE. 

Three new issues in the “First Folio” Shake- 
speare, edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. As this is the only printing of this text, 
that of the 1623 edition, which can be obtained 
in convenient size, it will appeal to many stu- 
dents and Shakespearean readers. It is com- 
pletely equipped with notes, introduction, glos- 
sary and selected criticism. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN DRYDEN, THE. 
Edited by Grorce R. Noyes. 
Dryden’s complete poems in the “Cambridge 
Edition,” with two beautiful engravings by way 
of illustration, and the kind of editing that is 
synonymous with “Cambridge” editions. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


POSIES, THE. 
By GrorcE GASCOIGNE. 
Edited by Jonn W. CuNLIFFE. 

The first volume of two that print the com- 
plete works of Gascoigne in the “Cambridge 
English Classics.” A valuable text. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


RABBI BEN EZRA. 
By Rosert BRowNING. 
A dainty reprint; just the thing for a birthday 
gift book or a graduation present. 
Thomas B. Mosher. 


REVELATION TO THE MONK OF 
EVESHAM ABBEY, THE. 
By VALERIAN PACET. 
The John McBride Company. 
Review later. 


SELECT ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. T. QuiiLer-Coucu. 
Small paper booklets, pocket-size, including 
what Mr. Quiller-Couch considers the best of 
Defoe, Tennyson, Keats, Matthew Arnold, Cole- 
ridge, Marvell, Goldsmith, Robert Browning, 
Robin Hood, Charles Lamb, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, John Milton, George Crabbe, Cowper, 
William Hazlitt, Shelley, Blake, Napier, Wal- 
pole, Thomas Hood, Wordsworth, Izaak Wal- 
ton, John Bunyan, with one volume that reprints 
Everyman; another with selections from Bos- 
well’s Johnson; one containing Songs and Son- 
nets from Shakespeare, and another comprising 
Early Lyrics. This is a splendid idea, as it gives 
in inexpensive form many of the best things 
from classic literature. 
Oxford University Press. 


UNDER THE DEODARS. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 
THE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

By Rupyarp KIPLinc. 

Four volumes in a handsome new edition of 
Kipling. The bindings are red leather, stamped 
in gold; the paper is fine and the size of the 
book is large pocket-volume size. The remain- 
der of Kipling’s works are to appear in this 
edition—one that every Kipling lover will want 


for his library. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 





The New Books of the Month 
ESSAYS IN LITERATURE 


DE LIBRIS. 
By Austin Dosson. 

In this latest book Mr. Dobson collects vari- 
ous pieces already printed, and alternates prose 
with light and dainty verse, because “a mixture 
of a Song doth ever adde Pleasure.” The books 
of Samuel Rogers, the Diary of our ubiquitous 
old friend Pepys, fresh facts about Fielding, a 
pleasant invective against printing—are among 
the chapter headings, and the author deals with 
them all in a delightful literary spirit and with 
an assured and finished manner. The cover of 


the book harmonizes with its contents, but it is 
a pity that the paper is not of better quality. 
The Macmillan Company. 


MAGAZINE WRITING AND THE NEW 
LITERATURE. 
By Henry Mitts ALpEn. 
Harper & Brothers. 
See review, page 694. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CRITICS. 
By Cares F. JoHNson. 
Review later. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS. 
Sixth Series. 
By Paut ELMER More. 
Review later. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


SHELLEY. 
3y Francis THOMPSON. 
Review later. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


WANDERINGS OF A LITERARY 
PILGRIM. 
By Louis P. Smira. 

A pleasant little book in paper covers, not 
profound, but readable, showing appreciation and 
some fine feeling in its comments on various 
books from the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress to 
The Choir Invisible, Ben Hur, and recent novels, 

Published by the Author, at Toledo, Ohio. 


BOOKS ON HEALTH—MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 


GOOD HEALTH AND HOW WE 
WON IT. 
By Upron SIncLair AND MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 
Mr. Sinclair ackn®wledges himself to be a 
disciple of Horace Fletcher. In the present 
volume, he tells, in collaboration with a col- 
league, of the fight he has made for good health. 
Finding himself “down and out,” he set out to 
learn the causes, and found them in his manner 
of living. So, the manner of living had to be 
changed, and the book recounts the details of 
that change for the help and benefit of others 
who are bent on the same quest or who need 
to reform their present methods of eating, bath- 
ing, sleeping, etc. It is a practical and really 
helpful little volume. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 
By Roperr MAXweEtt Harsin. 


“An analogical study of disease and sin” is the 
subtitle of this book. The theory set forth is 
to this effect: that “Spiritual health means hap- 
piness, and as violation of the laws of nature 
brings disease, so’ transgressing the spiritual 
laws results in unhappiness or sin.” The Chris- 
tian religion is offered as the medicine needed to 
cope with these spiritual diseases and to secure 
the healthy state of the soul life which produces 
happiness. 

American Baptist Publication Society. 


HEALTH AND WEALTH FROM 
WITHIN. 
By Wituram E, Towne. 

A clever work on mental healing, helpful to 
anyone interested in this subject. Mr. Towne 
is a student of some fifteen years’ standing: and 
is well qualified to write about the “new 
thought.” 

Elizabeth Towne 


NERVOUSNESS. 
By A.rrep T. ScHOFIELD. 

A practical treatise on the treatment of nerve 
diseases as viewed from an ethical standpoint. 
Dr. Schofield believes that nervous disorders are 
not taken seriously enough in many cases, but 
are dismissed as affectation. He maintains that 
brainwork does not so much cause nervous dis- 
orders, but he holds that worry is the chief diffi- 
culty, damaging the nervous system in a most 
deplorable way. The methods he would employ 
grow out of a system of mental therapeutics, 
which he sets forth in a very clear and concise 
way. It is a helpful little volume, and may bring 
aid to many who are the victims of “nerves” or 
who have to do with some such victims. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


NEW IDEALS IN HEALING. 
By Ray STaNNARD BAKER. 

An exposition of the “Emmanuel Movement,” 
prepared by a well-known writer who views the 
whole situation from the viewpoint of an out- 
sider. It shows how mind control is becoming, 
more and more, a factor in physical healing, and 
the wonderful cures of Dr. Worcester are cited. 
It is not the book of an advocate, but it is a 
fair-minded consideration of a subject that is 
now much in the public miygd. 

F, A. Stokes Company. 


PARCIMONY IN NUTRITION. 
By Sir JAMEs CricHTON-BROWNE. 

In this volume an eminent English physician 
attacks the theories of Horace Fletcher and his 
followers, giving them his own advice as to how 
and what one should eat. It is interesting to 
note this work in connection with Upton Sin- 
clair’s volume on Good Health, and Sir James’ 
authority as a medical man makes his book de- 
serve a serious consideration. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
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PSYCHCOMA. 
By HELEN RHopEs. 
With Introduction by Exizasera Towne. 
An exposition of “soul-sleep,” another phase 
of the “new thought,” written from the author’s 
own experiences. 
Elizabeth Towne. 


SELF-HELP FOR NERVOUS WOMEN. 
By Jonn K. MircHe i, M. D. 

In 1901 Dr. Mitchell prepared for “Harper’s 
Bazaar” a series of articles “partly as advice to 
nervous women, partly as counsel to those who 
were in danger of becoming nervous.” The 
present book is an expansion of these short pa- 
pers, but it retains the familiar style as the best 
means of getting into touch with the patient, is 
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quite untechnical, and will prove as useful to 
men as to women, both because the hygiene of 
nervousness is the same for either, and because 
Dr. Mitchell has the true physician’s power of 
conveying something tonic and bracing to his 
reader, 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


STEPS ALONG THE PATH. 
By Katuartng H. NEwcoms. 

This is a volume of practical helps for har- 
assed people, who are seeking peace and a more 
sound, sane method of living. It has much of 
the “new thought” idea developed, and many 
of the suggestions are based on the principles of 
mental healing. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 











REFERENCE BOOKS 


DELFTWARE, DUTCH AND ENGLISH. 
By N. Hupson Moore. 
One of the “Collectors’ Handbooks,” by an 
authoritative writer, excellently illustrated. 
F. A, Stokes Company. 


FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE AS A 
CAREER, THE. 
By Ex Bre Kean Fottz. 

This is a manual for the young person who 
has ambitions for the Federal civil service. It 
describes in detail the opportunities which lie 
before the man or woman desiring to enter the 
government service and then shows how one 
should go about it to secure the first round on 
the ladder. In its explanation of the various 
kinds of places which are open, and the methods 
by which one may secure a place and gain pro- 
motion, this is a very practical work, and will 
appeal to those who feel that such a career has 
its desirable features. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


MAIOLICA OF MEXICO, THE. 
By Epwin ATLEE Barer. 

An art handbook of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, written by the 
director of that institution. It is handsomely 
illustrated. 

Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL AND MEDICAL 
OBSERVATIONS AMONG THE 
INDIANS OF SOUTHWESTERN 
UNITED STATES AND NORTHERN 
MEXICO. 
By Artes HrbiicKA, 
Bulletin Thirty-four from the 
American Ethnology. 
Government Printing Office. 


Bureau of 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 
A report from the United States Department 
of Agriculture for 1907, fully illustrated, 
Government Printing Office. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGY, 1904-1905. 

Government Printing Office. 


WHO’S WHO FOR 1909. 
The annual issue of the English Who’s Who. 
The Macmillan Company. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


BIRD LEGEND AND LIFE. 
By Marcaret CouLson WALKER. 

Margaret Coulson Walker has made a valua- 
ble addition to modern works on Nature study in 
Bird Legend and Life. It is a book which will 
particularly commend itself to mothers who 
have children interested in bird-lore. 

There are no technicalities, but there is much 
valuable information about the common birds. 
There are folk-lore tales from various nations, 
of the kind that children love, together with 
truthful descriptions of the habits and customs 
of a large number of our feathered friends. The 
author is not a new writer upon this subject. 
Her Birds and Their Nestlings is found in most 
libraries and is still in great demand. This new 
book will doubtless be equally well received. 





Mention must be made of the photographic il- 
lustrations, which are very superior to the ordi- 
nary illustrations of such works and will be 
most useful in identifying the birds described. 


The Baker & Taylor Company. 


BIRDS OF THE WORLD. 
By Frank H. Know tron. 


A handsome large volume in the “American 
Nature” series. It contains two hundred and 
thirty-six illustrations and sixteen colored plates. 
The account is popularly written, covering an 
enormously wide range, but doing it in an 
authoritative and also a readable way. Frederic 
A. Lucas writes an additional chapter on bird 
anatomy, and the whole book is one that the 
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bird-lover will appreciate and appeal to for gen- 
eral help and information. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


FISH STORIES: ALLEGED AND 
EXPERIENCED. 
By CHarLEs FREDERICK HoLpEr AND Davip 
STARR JORDAN. 

A new issue in the “American Nature” se- 
ries. It is a volume of very entertaining essays 
that take up such subjects as “Ancient Anglers 
and Their Literature,” “Izaak Walton,” “The 
Fishes of the Deep Sea,” “Fishing in the Air,” 


eer 


“The Trout of the Great Forest,” “The Beach 
Angler,” “Boys’ Fish and Boys’ Fishing,” “In 
the Little Brook,” and kindred themes. There 
are true stories and “fish” stories—the term 
“fish” conveying the popular idea—and there is 
history both natural and unnatural. Mr, Hold- 
er’s knowledge of fish subjects needs no state- 
ment here; all readers know how profound and 
rangeful it is. That a little “popularizing” has 
attended these studies which he and Dr. Jordan 
made together detracts nothing from the ulti- 


mate agreeable effect of the book. 
Henry Holt & Co. 





BOOKS ON OPERA AND SINGING 





ASPECTS OF MODERN OPERA. 
By LAwRENCE GILMAN. 

This is a collection of essays in criticism con- 
cerning opera in general and a few in particu- 
lar. Mr. Gilman is well known as a musical 
critic of strong personal views. At this moment 
what he has to say of “Tristan and Isolde” will 
be read with much interest, but it will be found 
that with all his admiration for this work he is 
not an unlimited admirer of Wagner. He thinks 
that the modern instrumentalists and composers 
generally are in slavery to Wagner and ‘that 
until they are emancipated there will be little 
originality developed. Interesting at this time 
is the author’s study of Puccini and more so his 
animadversions upon Strauss’s “Salome.” 

John Lane Company. 


OPERA-GOER’S GUIDE, THE. 
By Leo ME itz. 

This has been translated from the German by 
Richard Salinger, with additions and emenda- 
tions to make it more satisfactory to American 
readers. This is a characteristically German 
piece of work. It contains information concern- 
ing some two hundred or more operas which 
still hold the stage, though many of them are 
infrequently presented. The syllabus is brief 





and consists of dry bones. It gives the author, 
librettist, cast (with kind of voice employed), 
and date of first production. The argument is 
briefly given with the principal numbers men- 
tioned. This is an interesting and important 
book at a time when there is such a craze for 
opera in the Eastern part of this country. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SINGING, THE. 
By Davin C. Taytor, 

The latest textbook on a subject that has 
been much discussed for many years and con- 
cerning which a large library is fast accumu- 
lating in these days. The author discusses the 
whole history of the cultivation of the voice, 
both practically and as laid down in the books, 
and then gives his own theory, which is of in- 
terest and scems convincing. It is well known 
in these days that though Nature may endow 
one with a voice, to be an artist comes by a long 
process of study and mental development. The 
best singing is, after all, a result of proper edu- 
cation and employment of the mind as well as 
of the vocal organs. The theme is developed 
elaborately and will be relished by all students 
and teachers of the lyric art. 

The Macmillan Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AGE OF MENTAL VIRILITY, THE. 
By Wiitram A, Dorvanp. 


An entertaining book this, and not without 
some force in the argument against the modern 
tendency to relegate middle-aged and older men 
to the rear. The age of the acme of mental 
activity, as shown by these records of four hun- 
dred noted names, is much above what the 
younger America generally believes. A large 
part of the world’s progress and energy rests 
with the older men. The weakness of the book 
is in the seeming lack of knowledge of the rec- 
ords of human achievement. The names are 
good, but not always rightly estimated, and the 
list lacks many who would be more truly repre- 
sentative. But this probably does not affect the 
result as a whole. In any case, the fact gather- 
ing has been laborious and the information is in- 
teresting, with or without the argument. When 
it comes to some of the records of genius, es- 
pecially from ancient times, it must be owned 


that the facts are too trivial to carry any weight 
in serious discussion. They may or may not be 
true, but some of them might be as true of our 
next-door neighbor, who is not a genius. Over- 
looking these challenges to the critic, the book 
was worth the writing and carries a moral for 
the times. It puts precocity where it belongs, 
also—among the unpromising aspects of young 
life. Parents who push their youngsters too 
hard, please take notice, 

The Century Company. 


AERIAL WARFARE. 
By R. P. HEAMER. 

This is, in the first place, a treatise on the 
whole history of navigating the air, giving a 
brief but clear account of the state of the science 
up to the present. This is essential in order 
that the author should be able to maintain his 
principal thesis, which is, that, in coming wars, 
airships will be of great value and that the best 











equipped combatant in this respect will have an 
advantage which it may be difficult to overcome. 
The author blames his own country, Great Brit- 
ain, for being so far behind other nations in 
military ballooning. He then shows, with more 
conviction than the ordinary reader would imag- 
ine possible, how, even in the present status of 
airships and aeroplanes, it is possible to do an 
immense amount of damage to armies and for- 
tifications on land and to navies at sea. The 
author thinks that in five years from now this 
will be much more apparent than at present. It 
is a serious book, and the author makes plain 
his propositions by many illustrations and dia- 
grams. On the whole, it makes H. G. Wells 
and Jules Verne seem rather commonplace. 
John Lane Company. 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL FLIGHT. 
By Sir Hiram S. Maxim. 

The experiments of.an aeronaut are recorded 
for the benefit of all interested in the subject. 
It is a practical kind of book, not cumbersome, 
but telling lucidly a set of experiences that may 
be of use to many persons. 

The Macmillan Company. 


BEFORE MARRIAGE. 
By Mrs. ApotpHE HorrMan, 

In this a mother gives advice to her son on 
the eve of his marriage. It is good advice, 
based on purity and Christian principles, and 
anyone reading it will feel its force and signifi- 
cance. Vir Publishing Company. 


BOHEMIAN JINKS, THE. 
By Porter GARNETT. 

The Bohemian Club of San Francisco is too 
well known to need an introduction, and its an- 
nual “high jinks” are scarcely less familiar to 
most readers. But the history of these perform- 
ances has not hitherto been told, so that this 
presentation takes on a special value. It is an 
interesting account, and will clarify some doubt- 
ful points that now elicit criticism. 

Bohemian Club. 


BOOK, THE: ITS HISTORY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By Cyrit DAVENPORT. 

The author of Royal English Bookbindings 
and of the Cantor Lectures on Decorative Book- 
bindings is an authority, and he has produced a 
book both delightful to read and valuable for 
reference. Beginning with the primitive man of 
a literary turn of mind who naturally wished 
some memorandum of the enemies he had killed 
and eaten, and made it upon a notched stick, Mr. 
Davenport rapidly touches: upon Babylonian 
sculptures, the East Indian amulets and Greek 
cameos, the Chinese books with leaves of jade, 
the American Indians’ scratchings upon bones, 
and other early records, before he comes to the 
earliest book proper. ‘This was the ancient roll 
of vellum. It was not until the fifth century 
A.D. that the roll changed to the book form as 
we now know it. There has been no great al- 
teration in the hand-sewing press which served 
for earliest bookbinding; it is practically the 
same now as then, and the methods used in 


The Book News Monthly 








beautiful bookbinding to-day scarcely differ 
from those of earliest times. 

Paper Printing, Illustrations and Leathers. 
have each a chapter to themselves; another is 
devoted to Miscellaneous (such as edges and 
their degoration; metal-bound books, chained 
and horn books), and still another to the orna- 
mentation of leather bindings without gold. The 
aad of all deals with ornamentation in 
gold. 

The book is most pleasantly printed on a 
smooth, thick paper, with a great many small 
illustrations, and bound in a dark green cloth 
It forms one of the “Westminster Series.” 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 


BOOKS AND READING, 
Compiled by Roscok Crospy GaIcE and ALFRED 
Harcourt. 

An excellent volume that brings together most 
of the great things which have been said about 
books and the delights of reading. The authors 
quoted range from Bacon to George E. Wood- 
berry, and many of the most splendid essays in 
the literature that bear upon this theme are re- 
printed. It is a book to own, to read and to 


ponder over. 
The Baker and Taylor Company 


BY THE CHRISTMAS FIRE. 
By SAMUEL G. CROTHERS. 

Readers are getting into the habit of brighten- 
ing at sight of Dr. Crothers’ name in an an- 
nouncement. ‘They may feel a guilty twinge at 
the thought of life being so much easier than 
they have been brought up to expect, but cer- 
tainly the relief is there at prospect of a fresh 
tilt with a spirit so light that it seems a very 
Puck of irresponsibility, until one discovers the 
lucid good sense beneath its pranks. Dr. Croth- 
ers can see more than half a dozen sides of a 
subject; we should say that he can see pretty 
much all around it, and that is a precious fac- 
ulty. He discovers abundant grounds for hope- 
fulness about this topsy-turvy but rather promis- 
ing old world, because all the materials for 
something really beautiful are on hand—they 
are simply waiting for a sufficient number of 
people who know the combination to make a big 
success of them. 

The book expresses the new Christmas spirit. 
the spirit of 1908-1909—a little justly satirical of 
the repentant Scrooge who typified the Christ- 
mas spirit of decades ago, but as sound and 
sweet at heart as it is sane and, in the best 


sense, modern. a 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


COMING SCIENCE, THE. 
By HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 

The author draws a rather long bow when he 
declares that psychic research is the “coming 
science,” if by that he means that it is to over- 
shadow all others. That it is a subject of vast 
interest, and is now being studied with scientific 
method for the first time, may well be admitted. 
Also, it is certain that if this method results in 
an absolute and practical demonstration of im- 
mortality with a preservation of consciousness 
and memory of terrestrial things, it will be a 



























great aid to faith, None can wish other than 
that it may succeed. But the author also holds 
out a hope that in the future communication may 
be established on a better basis than at present. 
He is one of those members of the Society for 
Psychical Research who believe that the spiritis- 
tic theory accounts for known phenomena better 
than any other. Although cautious, it is evi- 
dent that the author is certain that communi- 
cation has been established. His chapter on 
telepathy is especially interesting. Although this 
term is commonly used to explain many things, 
it explains nothing at all. It is a name for a 
group of phenomena little understood, widely 
exaggerated, often miscalled, and not at all 
explained. The author gives some interesting 
accounts of recent progress in psychic research, 
writes with reserve, and arouses much interest 


in an important topic. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


CULTURE BY SELF-HELP. 
By Rosert WATERS. 

Essays designed to help people in a literary, 
academic or oratorical career. Mr. Waters 
wants to give such counsel as he himself would 
have profited by in his younger days. The 
book was first issued in 1892, under the title: 
Intellectual Pursuits; or, Culture by Self-Help. 
It has something to say on many themes of in- 
terest to those just starting out on a career,.as, 
for instance: “The Homes and Haunts of 
Genius,” “Choosing a Profession,” “Does Pov- 
erty Smother Genius?” “Debate and Debating 
Societies,” “Romance in Real Life,” with a great 
many more, most of which contain valuable hints 
and real inspiration. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS. 

Being Translations of the Most Notable Latin 

Hymns of the Early and Middle Ages, 

By DaniEL JosEPpH DONAHOE. ; 

Many of the worthiest verses of ancient sing- 
ers on sacred themes have lacked any adequate 
English rendering, a fact which gives additional 
interest to the present translations, as poetical 
as they are scholarly. Beginning with the hymns 
of St. Hilary, born A. D. 300, and ending with 
those of Pope Urban VIII, born 1568, the book 
contains all the hymns of the Roman Breviary. 
A biographical note goes with each writer, and 
the whole, from a Churchly point of view, is 
probably one of the most important productions 


of recent years. 
The Grafton Press. 


FRIENDLY CRAFT, THE. 
By E. D. Hanscom. 

An entertaining collection of letters by all 
sorts and conditions of men, women and chil- 
dren, most of whom have made some stir in the 
world. It is a small volume, and the letters are 
many and arranged in a sort of topical order. 
Here we have a personal view of many things 
by American and other writers, and all of them 
are selected with a view to giving inspiration or 
at least some sidelight on things of present mo- 
ment. A delightful volume for the table, to pick 
up and read at random in idle moments. 

The Macmillan Company. 


The New Books of the Month 
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HERR GENEALOGY, THE. 
By TuroporE W. Herr. 
_ The descendants of Hans Herr, who settled 
in Lancaster County in 1709, include many prom- 
inent persons in this State and elsewhere. He 
was a gifted man, and many of his descendants 
have made their mark in the world. The author 
has collected and published a genealogy which 
is measurably complete, showing about thirteen 
thousand descendants. It is expected to make 
this complete by further additions in future. At 
present it is one of the best works of the kind 
dealing with a Pennsylvania family, 
Published by the Author, at Lancaster, Pa. 


HOME BUILDER, THE. 
By LyMan Apsport. 

A series of chapters on the bride, the wife, 
the mother, the saint, and so on, full of inspiring 
ideas and real moral and religious helps for the 
woman who would make the best use of her at- 
tributes, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD? 
; By Mark Twain. 
Review later. Harper & Brothers. 


PIPPINS AND PEACHES. 
By MapAME Qui Vive and PENRHYN 
STANLAWS. 

The “pippins,” by Madame Qui Vive, consist 
of smart, sometimes witty sayings, such as: 
“Woman’s intuition is so Keen’ that she can 
guess everything except the truth and discover 
everything except facts;” “Unhappiness is in 
not knowing what we want and killing ourselves 
to get it;” “Rest would be delightful were it not 
for the fact that it makes one so tired.” 

The “peaches,” by Mr. Stanlaws, are clever 
drawings of pretty girls, typical, in their general 
character, of this artist. 

Reilly and Britton Company. 


RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE, THE. 
By CaroLtyn WELLS. 

Clever quatrains on bridge, with delightful 
pictures by May W. Preston. The verses have 
quite a FitzGerald lilt, and naturally they make 
fun after Miss Wells’ most approved manner. 
An excellent volume for prize uses. 

Harper & Brothers. 


SCIENCE OF CHIROPRACTIC, THE. 
By B. J. Patmer. 

The President of the School of Chiropractic 
has written four volumes setting forth the 
science upon which his institution is based, and 
giving concrete examples of what it has accom- 
plished. Chiropractic deals with localized causes, 
and the idea is to learn “the causes of mankind’s 
afflictions and how to remove those causes.” 
Among the “Chiropractic Briefs” are these: 
“Drugs are a delusive snare,” “Chiropractic is 
founded on mechanical adjustment,” “The hu- 
man body should be repaired, not poisoned by 
drugs.” Dr. B..J. Palmer’s father founded the 
school and it has grown immensely. These four 
books represent the valuable data collected and 
used in the school. 

Palmer School of Chiropractic, Davenport, 
owa, 











N the April issue we promised a con- 
tinuance of the Literature Course in 
the Educational Department, but 

owing to the great number of books-to be 

reviewed and noticed we found our space 
too fully occupied to admit of literature 
lessons this month. However, the study 
of Pater will be printed in June, and from 
then on the Course will continue. From 
letters received it would seem that some 
of our newer subscribers do not know that 
the Literature Course covered other 
branches than English Literature. For 
their benefit, we would say that we still 
have available some of the numbers con- 
taining the lessons on French, Russian and 

Italian Literature, while American Litera- 

ture is to come later. 


The New Complete Book List 

Beginning with the May number, our 
“New Books of the Month” will take the 
form of a complete index to all books 
published within a month. It will mention 
every book received up to and including 
the twentieth day of the month preceding. 
This will help librarians and book workers 
especially, and will doubtless be a welcome 
arrangement so far as our readers are 
concerned. 


The June Number 


John Burroughs will give the subject of 
the author’s number for June, and very 
entertaining and useful articles have been 
prepared by Dr. Cornelius Weygandt, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Mr. James 
Melvin Lee, editor of “Judge’’; and Mrs. 
Isabel Moore, who writes of a pleasant 








intercourse that she enjoyed with Mr. Bur- 
roughs some years ago. 

“The Scotch Lakes” is the theme of the 
travel sketch, and the pictures that will 
illustrate it are unusually beautiful. 

Some time ago we promised an article on 
“The Limbo of Literature,” by Herman 
Scheffauer, the California poet, and this 
will appear in the June number. 

A new series is now to have its first in- 
stalment. “Brandywine Days’ contains 
some of the most graceful lines that Pro- 
fessor John Russell Hayes, of Swarth- 
more, has given us. ‘The sketches are 
mingled prose and verse, studies of old 
poets, and Nature meditations. They will 
appear in four sections, from June to Sep- 
tember, and the illustrations are from 
photographs, very artistic, made by Mr. 
Hayes’ brother, J. Carroll Hayes, in the 
Brandywine district. 


The June Cover 

Last summer, you remember, we used 
some beautiful engravings of landscape 
scenes on our June, July and August 
covers. Another of these will appear in 
June, one of the handsomest we have had, 
in that it is an Alpine scene and has all 
the grandeur of lofty mountain heights and 
cloud spaces. It gives us pleasure to print 
a thing so exceedingly artistic. 


Summer Addresses 

If you are going away for the summer, 
kindly let us have your address in time for 
the magazine to go to you wherever you 
may be. The July and August numbers 
will be Tennyson and Holmes Centenary 
numbers, so that no readers will want to 
run the risk of losing them. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, Tat Boox News 


MonTHLy, Philadelphia. 


Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Address other communications to THE Book Nrws MonrTa_ty. 


Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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This late April List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Abraham Lincoln and London “Punch.” Edited 
by William S. Walsh. $1.00, postpaid 
Admirable Bashville, The. By George Bernard 
Shaw. 50 cents, postpaid. 
American Poultry Culture. By 
$1.50, postpaid. 
American Verse. 
$1.75, postpaid. 
Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Fron- 
tier. By T. L. Pennell. $3.50, postpaid. 
Back to Slavery. By George W. Teitsworth. 
75 cents. . . 
Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia. 
By M. E. Hume-Griffith. $3.50, postpaid. 
Biography of a Silver-Fox, The. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton. $1.08, postpaid. 

Blue Bird, The. By Maurice Maeterlinck. $1.20, 
postpaid. : 
British Officer in the Balkans, A. By Major 

Percy E. Henderson. $3.50, postpaid. 
Bronze Bell, The. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Butler’s Story, The. By 
cents, postpaid. 
Carmina. By T. A. Daly. 
Christian Doctrine of God, The. 
Newton Clarke. $2.50, postpaid. 
Chrysalis, The. By Harold Morton Kramer. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Coming Peril, The. 
cents, postpaid. 
Cords of Vanity, The. By James Branch Cabell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Dark Corner, The. By 
cents, postpaid. ; 
Daughter of France, A. By Constance Elizabeth 
Maud. $1.08, postpaid, 
Dave Porter and His Classmates. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. 90 cents, postpaid. _ 
Delafield Affair, The. By Florence Finch Kelly. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Diary of a Show-Girl, The. 
Irwin. 75 cents, postpaid. 
Doctor Says, The. $1.00, postpaid. 
Dromina. By John Ayscough. $1.08, postpaid. 
Earth’s Bounty, The. By Kate V. Saint Maur. 
$1.75, postpaid. ‘ 

Ecclesia Discens. By James H. F. Peile. $1.60, 
postpaid. ; 
Egoists. By James Huneker. $1.50, postpaid. 
Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town, 
The. By Lyman P. Powell. $1.25, postpaid. 
England and the English from an American 

Point of View. By Price Collier. $1.50, post- 


paid. 
Every-Day Japan. By Arthur Lloyd. $4.00, 
By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 


R. B. Sando. 
By William Bradley Otis. 


Arthur Train. 90 


$1.00, postpaid. 
By William 


By Maris Blair Coan. 50 


Zach McGhee. 75 


By Grace Luce 


postpaid. 
Fame’s Pathway. 

$1.08, postpaid. 
Fate and the Butterfly. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Forrest Halsey. 





Federal Civil Service as a Career, The. 
Bie K, Foltz. $1.50, postpaid. 
Fraternity. By John Galsworthy. 
paid. 

Gentleman of Quality, A. By Frederic 
Rensselaer Dey. $1.08, postpaid. 

Girl and the Bill, The. By Bannister Merwin. 
$1.20, postpaid. 

Government of American Cities, The. 
ace E. Deming. $1.50, postpaid. 
Grammar of Letterjng. By Andrew W. Lyons. 

$2.50, postpaid. 


By El 
$1.35. post- 


van 


By Hor- 


Greatness and Decline of Rome, The. Vol. 5. 
By Guglielmo Ferrero. $2.50, postpaid. 

Great Wet Way, The. By Alan Dale. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Greek Architecture. By Allan Marquand. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Hand on the Latch, The. 
deley. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Hands of Compulsion, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Happy School Days. 
go cents, postpaid. 

Helps Toward Nobler Living. By Floyd W. 
Tomkins. 75 cents, postpaid. 

History of German Literature, A. By Calvin 
Thomas. $1.50, postpaid. 

History of Modern Banks of Issue. By Charles 
A. Conant. $3.50, postpaid, 
Home Garden, The. By Eben 

$1.25, postpaid. 
Hoodman Grey—Christian. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Mary Cholmon- 
By Amelia E. Barr. 


By Margaret E. Sangster. 


E. Rexford. 
By David Raeburn. 


In American Fields and Forests. By Herbert 
W. Gleason. $1.50, postpaid. 

Infatuation. By Lloyd Osbourne. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

John Silence. By Algernon Blackwood. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


ene. By Bettina von Hutten. $1.08, post- 

paid. 

Landlubbers, The. 
postpaid. 

Laws of Friendship—Human and Divine, The. 
By Henry Churchill King. $1.25, postpaid. 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, The. Two 

vols. $3.75; postpaid, $4.10. 
Life of Edgar Allan Poe, The. Two vols. By 
George E. Woodberry. $5.00, postpaid. 
Little Gods, The. By Rowland Thomas. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
Loaded Dice. By Ellery H. Clark. $1.08, post- 


By Gertrude King. $1.08, 


paid. 
Low-Cost Suburban Homes. By Representative 
Architects. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Magnate, The. By Robert Elson. $1.08, post- 


paid. 
Making of Ireland and Its Undoing, The. By 
Alice Stopford Green. $2.50, postpaid. 














Making the Most of Ourselves. Second Series. 
By Calvin Dill Wilson. $1.00, postpaid. 

Man in Lower Ten, The. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. $1.08, postpaid. 

Manual of American Literature, A. Edited by 
Theodore Stanton. $1.75, postpaid. 

Mexican Trails. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Mission Tales in the Days of the Dons. By 
Mrs. A. S.-C. Forbes. $1.08, postpaid. 

Modern Educators »~d Their Ideals. By Tadasu 
Misawa. $1.25, postpaid. 

Modern Methods for Teachers. By Charles C. 
Boyer. $1.10, postpaid. 

Motor Tours in Wales and the Border Coun- 
“a By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. $1.90, post- 
paid 

Cleveland. By Jesse Lynch Williams. 50 
ae postpaid, 

Mrs. Rorer’s Vegetable Cookery and Meat Sub- 
stitutes. By Sarah Tyson Rorer. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Much Ado About Peter. By Jean Webster. 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Music Master, The. By Charles Klein. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

My Cranford. By Arthur Gilman. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Old Lady Number 31. By Louise Forsslund. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


On the Road to Arden. By Margaret Morse. 
$1.00, postpaid, 

On Track and Diamond. 
and others. 45 cents. 

Outcast Manufacturers, The. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Pair of Madcaps, A. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By George Harvey 
By Charles Fort. 


Partners Three. By Victor Mapes. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 
Perfume of the Lady in Black, The. By Gaston 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Leroux. 
By H. H. Bashford. 


Pilgrim’s March, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Planter, The. By Herman Whitaker. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Poetical Works of John Dryden, The. $2.25. 

Polly Winford. By Eyre Hussey. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Reorganization of Our Colleges, The. By Clar- 


ence F. Birdseye. $1.75, postpaid. 
Ring and the Man, The. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. $1.08, postpaid. 
Royal End, The. By Henry Harland. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
By Irene Osgood. $1.08, postpaid. 
By Charles F. 


By Paul EI- 


Servitude. 
Shakespeare and His Critics. 
Johnson. $1.50, postpaid. 
Shelburne Essays. Sixth Series. 
mer More. $1.25, postpaid. 
Ships of Desire. By Kate Horn. $1.08, postpaid. 
Siena. By Ferdinand Schevill. $2.50, postpaid. 
Silver Cup, The. By Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Socialism in Local Government. By W. G. 
Towler. $1.50, postpaid. 
Socialism in Theory and Practice. By Morris 


Hillquit. $1.25, postpaid. 
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Songs from the Garden of Kama. By Laurence 


Hope. $3.00, postpaid. 
Spain of To-day from Within. By Manuel 
Andujar. $1.25, postpaid. 


Special Messenger. By Robert W. Chambers. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Spell of Italy, The. By Caroline Atwater Ma- 
son. $1.90, postpaid. 

State Insurance. By Frank W. Lewis. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Steps Along the Path. By Katharine H. New- 
comb. $1.40, postpaid. 

Stickeen. By John Muir. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Story of the Great Lakes, The. By Edward 
Channing and Marion Florence Lansing. $1.50, 


postpaid. 

Story of Pisa, The. By Janet Ross and Nelly 
Erichsen. $1.90, postpaid. 

Straw, The. By Rina Ramsay. $1.08, postpaid. 

Swanwhite. By August Strindberg. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


Sweet Peas and How to Grow Them. By H. H. 
Thomas. 50 cents, postpaid, 
Syrinx. By Lawrence North. $1.08, postpaid. 


Testing of Olive Vaughan, The. By Percy 
James Brebner. $1.08, postpaid. 
This, My Son. By René Bazin. 90 cents, post- 


paid. 
Thoroughbred, The. By Edith Macvane. $1.08, 


postpaid. 

Three Brothers, The. By Eden Phillpotts. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Through Welsh Doorways. By Jeannette 
Marks. $1,10, postpaid. 


To a Nun Confess’d. By Irene Osgood. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
Trolley Folly. Phillips. 


$1.08, postpaid. 

True Manhood. By James Cardinal Gibbons. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

Uncle Gregory. By George Sandeman. 
postpaid, 

Vedanta in Practice. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


By Henry Wallace 


$1.08, 


By Swami Paramananda. 


Vest-Pocket Guide to Paris, The. By Leonard 
Williams. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Wallace Rhodes. By Norah Davis. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Walt Whitman. By Bliss Perry. $1.35; post- 
paid, $1.50, 


By George Rice Carpenter. 75 
The. By Ridgwell 


Walt Whitman. 
cents, postpaid, 

Watchers of the Plains, 
Cullum. $1.08, postpaid. 

Web of the Golden Spider, The. 
Orin Bartlett. $1.08, postpaid. 

What is a Picture? 60 cents, postpaid. 

What is Pragmatism? By James Bissett Pratt. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

What the White Race May Learn from the In- 
dian. By George Wharton James. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

When Railroads Were New. By Charles Fred- 
erick Carter. $2.00, postpaid. 

Whips of Time, The. By Arabella 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Why We Love Lincoln. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


By Frederick 


Kenealy. 


By James Creelman. 
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66 HE who reads only to while away an idle hour may not find THE 
ARENA 6s interesting as some of the other magazines; but 
whoever takes life seriously will find it both interesting and helpful.” 


—The Public, Chicago. 


TO GIVE the reading public a taste of the good things that are being pub ished 
in THE ARENA, we have made a special introductory offer, as described below. We 
urge you to have your name entered on our list at once, because we believe that the 
opinions of the world’s foremost writers on timely subjects will interes’ ou. 


To read THE ARENA is an education in itself. 


Here are some specimen letters from our readers : 
“ Enclosed please find my check for $5 to cover the cost of my renewal to THE ARENA. 
I enjoy and appreciate THE ARENA so much that I have presented a year's subscription to a friend, 
which accounts for the other $2.50. I wish I were able to send you a hundred of them.” 
“ Have just received THE ARENA. Every article is worth studying. They meet the 
needs of young people who do not know yet, and have not been told, they have an individuality of 
their own te express. Your magazine will help the nation, help it to do its own thinking and 


acting, and be original.” 


Among the writers who contribute to THE ARENA we would name: 


Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace 

Edwin Markham 

Hon. Edward Tregear, Secretary of Labor 
for New Zealand 

J. C. Gray, General Secretary of the Co- 
operative Union of Great Britain 

Prof. Archibald Henderson, Biographer of 
Bernard Shaw 

James MacKaye 

David Graham Phillips 


Joaquin Miller 

Eugene V. Debs 

George Wharton James 

Hon. Walter Clark, Chief Justice, N. C. 

Wm. Ordway Partridge 

J. Henniker Heaton, M. P., the Father of 
International Penny Postage 

Chas. Klein, author of ‘‘ The Lion and the 
Mouse ’”’ 


Wm. D. MacCrackan 


Some of the subjects discussed—do they interest you ? 


Government and Public 
Ownership 

The Trusts 

Education 

Literature 

Japan and Other Countries 

Child Labor, Sociology, 
Trades-Unions 

The Liquor Question 

Cable Telegraph Systems 

Civic Government and 
Municipal Art 


The Drama 
Arbitration 
Politics 


Socialism 


Suicide 


The Railroads 
The Fine Arts 


International Law and 


Religion and the Church 
Marriage, Divorce, Race- 


Christian Science 

Nature Studies 

Psychology 

Trade, Commerce, Shipping 

Immigration and the Race 
Problem 

Single-Tax 

Pan-American Affairs 

Corruption in Our Cities 
and States 


In addition to the essays, THE ARENA is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 
Ownership, Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 
cartoons. 128 pages. 25c a copy—$2.50 a year. 50c additional for postage to Canada and 


Foreign Countries. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon the receipt of 50 cents in check, money 
order, stamps or coin, we will enter a four 
months’ subscription, commencing with Feb- 
ruary, 1909. Or to new subscribers we will 
send the November and December numbers 
free with the twelve months from January, 
1909, for $2.50. Fill in the coupon NOW, 
before you mislay this copy of ‘*‘The Book 
News Monthly.” 


ALBERT BRANDT : Publisher 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 
25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 


I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer to 
enter four months’ trial subscription to THE 
ARENA from February, 1909 

I enclose $2.50, for which send THE ARENA 
from November, 1908, to December, 1909, to the 
following address: 


Name 


Address 








City and State 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











A LECTURE ON 


“HOW TO BE HAPPY 
WHILE LIVING” 


























The pursuit ot happiness considered from a 


psychological and practical standpoint. A lecture 





for the times. Full of sound sense—good advice 





for business, social and family life and success. 






The secret ot health of mind, soul and body 








stated. 





Fun Facts 





Philosophy 


Arthur E. Gringle—Editor- Lecturer 





This lecture is noted all over the country wherever lyceum attractions have been heard. It 
is in demand ata CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES, LECTURE COURSES, and has been given 
for CHURCHES, LITERARY SOCIETIES, LODGES, etc., etc. 


This lecture brings 


Instruction : Entertainment : Inspiration 


Delivered by 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


Editor of THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Mr. Gringle holds the Championship for Oratory in the State of Ohio Oratorical Contest of 
1900, has won every literary contest he ever entered, and today he contributes to the most 
largely circulated weekly and monthly papers published in this country. 

SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR AND TERMS. ENGAGEMENTS MADE DIRECT 


Address Care of THE LYCEUM WORLD, Indianapolis, Ind. 











THE LYCEUM WORLD 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor 
$1.00 a Year; 15c. a Copy Indianapolis, Indiana 


Approved by THE INTERNATIONAL LYCEUM ASSOCIATION, and published for all 
who want Eloquent, Lively, Interesting Orations, Lectures, Readings, Discussions of Platform 
Appearance, Public Speaking, Success as Singer, Speaker, or Entertainer. 

HAVE YOU ABILITY? As Musician, Dramatic Entertainer, Vocalist, Speaker, and 
———————SS==—[——aaA""]]S==__ do you want to increase your ability, or use it on the public 
=. ? Then write to the editor for help and information how to secure a place, and send One 

ollar for subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD, which gives you the latest news about this 
field. THIS MAGAZINE IS EXTRAORDINARILY GOOD; DIFFERENT FROM 
OTHERS; COSTLY IN MAKE-UP, therefore—NO FREE COPIES. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD s§$ Arthur E. Gringle, Editor 


















Indianapolis, Ind. 






When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Engraving Co., Inc. 7 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 
M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. % era V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 
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BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen 
bookish designs, will be found at 
Wanamaker’s, Philedelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 
& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co- 
operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson's Book Store, Spring: 
field, Mass. 

If your dealer does not carry them, 

send us two-cent stamp for catalegue. 


(Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


Only Journal Devoted te 
C) on or off THE MASK the Art of-the Theatre 
gossamer Ny at a touch Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 
wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 
Among the contributors to THE MASK are the following: 
Gordon Craig. Isadore Duncan, Louis Fulip, Adolf Furst, 


the skin at every movement; no chafi g or soil Ivo Hauptmann, Edward Hutton, Ellen Key, Alexander 
Hevesi, H. von Hofmannsthal, D. Nevile Lees, Neuwert 


of perspiration. The new fabric unyield- somectreer: Jean Jacques Olivier, Will Bothenstein, Ellen 
ing as leather, agreeable as the softest silk. Terry, E. Thesleff, Jan C. de Vos. 


Adjustable to any leg. 25 cents a pair. EDITION DE LUXE. 15 copies only are published monthly. 


A few copies remain. Yearly subscription 16 dollars. These 
PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


The new idca—ventilating web that cools 


copies are printed monthly upon a yellow hand-made deckie- 
edged paper identical in appearance and texture with that 
Lightweight webs for summer; all lengths; un- made in the same district of Fabriano in the year 1315. This 
\$ H ; 
conditionally guaranteed. 50 cents a pair. 
Both should be at your dealer's if not, we 


witil mail them on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


edition contains Etchings and other prints signed by the 
artists, which are not included in the popular edition. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREE 


THE MASK, 2 Lang’arno Accisiuoli, Florence, Italy 





718 Market Street Philadelphia To be obtained in America from G. Wolfe Plank, 1126 Walnut 


Street, Philadeiphisa, . . and from Brentanos, Sth Avenue, 
New York. 


Two Irishmen were discussing the various 
books they had read. 

“Have you read ‘The Eternal City’?” 

“T have.” 

“Have you read Marie Corelli’s works?” 

“T have that.” 

“Have you read ‘Looking Backwards’ ?” 

“How on airth could I do that?” 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 


AN FROAD 
01 TEA / 
353-335 ARCH STREET G 


PHILADELPHIA - PA. 
FLECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 103-105 N.MARSHALL ST. 
COLOR WORK 


ENGRAVERS GELECTROTYPERS WW COR.10"€ ARCH 


Py F es 
DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING TLADE 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATING 


HALF-TONE AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS 


—_ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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7 Made in six shapes and ten sizes. 
VSUNO quality contains no rubber: 


7The JUNO was the first rubber. 
fess Dress Shield ever made that 
could be washed in hot waterand 
zroned with a hot iron. 


Y fis sowhite and Light that rt 
isalmost transparent. 


YAs adress shield tobe worn with 


Lhin fingerre waists it has no 


equal 


VOur Dress Shield Book 


Sent/Tree on application, 


W : { Many Rain Coats are sold 
arning * as ‘*Cravenettes” which are 


not—therefore, bear in mind when purchasing : 


IT IS NOT A 


o- "ore 99 


RAIN COAT 


unless this circular registered 
trade-mark is stamped on the 
cloth; 


and this silk label is 
at the collar or elsewhere. 


Look for Both and Insist upon Seeing Them 
‘*Cravenette” Rain Coats come in a large 
variety of cloths, and are for sale by the leading 
Clothiers, Haberdashers and Dry Goods and 
Department Stores throughout the United 
States and Canada. 
A POSTAL TO US WILL BRING BOOKLET 


Priestley v (6 


Manufacturers of ‘ Cravenetted’’ Cloths, Mohairs, 
ress Goods, etc. 


100 5th Ave., Corner 15th St., New York 


729 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace orsilk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 

or loses 
its 

r sale 

by all 

dealers. 

Sample pair 

sent by mail on 

receipt of 25c. 


373 & 376 Broadway, N. Y. 
Established 1870. 
The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A few years ago, the long, 
tough grass which grows wild 
upon our Western prairies was 
pronounced utterly useless; but 
to-day, through modern ideas, 
this really wonderful gift of 
Nature has been brought into 
almost every home, in the form 
of an attractive, sanitary and 
lasting floor covering, called 


C-R-E-X 


Quality and economy nave 
established the reputation of 
CREX, while the beautifully 
blended colors and exclusive 
designs of both carpets and 
rugs meet every requirement of 
a richly appointed room, 


CARPETS 


Solid colors—plain and striped 
effects—in all widths. 


RUGS 


All sizes, in a large variety of 
exclusive designs and beautiful 
colors. 
CAUTION.—Avoid imttations—the 
genuine bears the CRESS label. 
Sold by All Up-to-Date Carpet 
and Department Stores 


Send for free Booklet T. Beautifully 
illustrated in colors 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway, New York 
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A CLEvER REPARTEE. 

A playwright once offered to collaborate with 
Dumas in writing a play. “It is not usual,” re- 
plied the novelist, “to yoke a horse and an ass 
together.” “Comment donc!” retorted the other. 
“How dare you, sir, insinuate that I am a 
horse ?” 

In Lighter Vein. 


CHAFFEE—The General is disciplined by a 
young lieutenant of volunteers. 

General Chaffee is noted for his utter disre- 
gard of what his men call “frills.” His dress in 
the field differs but slightly from that of the 
private, and oftener than not he wears no in- 
signia of his rank. At Siboney, in Cuba, he 
passed a young lieutenant of a Michigan Regi- 
ment without saluting. This infraction of mili- 
tary regulations on the part of what appeared 
to be a private soldier highly incensed the lieu- 
tenant. A sharp command—“Halt!” awakened 
the general, and, entering into the humor of the 
thing, he halted and faced about. “Are you in 
the army?” asked the lieutenant. “Yes, sir,” 
“Regulars or Volunteers?” “Regulars,” answer- 
ed Chaffee. “Haven’t you been in the army long 
enough to know that it is customary to salute 
when you meet an officer in uniform?” “I know 
that, sir; but down here we’ve kind of over- 
iooked salutes and ceremonies.” “Well, I haven't, 
and I want you to understand it. Now, ‘Atten- 
tion!’” The general stood at “attention.” “Sa- 
lute!” The salute was given. “How long have 
you been in the service?” “About thirty-five 
years,” General Chaffee replied. “Well, you’ve 
learned something of army regulations and cus- 
toms this morning. Remember who gave you 
the lesson. I am Lieutenant of the th 
Michigan Regiment. Now, what’s your name 
and regiment?” General Chaffee, highly amused, 
stood erect, saluted again, and said, “General 
Chaffee, sir, commanding the th Division.” 
The lieutenant was thunderstruck, and for a 
moment was too dazed to utter a word of apol- 
ogy. When he was able to speak he began to 
excuse himself; the general stopped him. “That’s 
all right, my boy. You were in the right. Of 
course you did not know me, and an enlisted 
man should always sa'ute an officer, even if we 
do overlook it at times. Always stick as close 
to the regulations as that and you'll make a good 
officer.”’ 

In Lighter Vein. 


DESCRIBED. 
“That brother-in-law of yours seems to have 
a pretty good opinion of himself.” 
“IT would hardly put it in as mild a form as 
that. He is thoroughly Bernard Shawed.” 
Chicago Record-Herald 


MANUSCRIPT rosztt 
Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 


Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. 





making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 


tion. 
upon application. 
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The Lady: “Well, I'll give you two-pence— 
not because I think you deserve it, mind, but 
because it pleases me.” The Tramp: “Thank 
yer, Mum. Couldn’t yer make it a tanner, an’ 
thoroughly enjoy yerself.” 

The Sketch. 

Lucile, a carefully-brought-up little girl, re- 
turned from her first party. “Did you remem- 
ber to say something pleasant to Mrs. Town- 
send just before leaving?’ her mother asked. 
“Oh, ves, I smiled and said, ‘I enjoyed myselt, 
Mrs. Townsend; I had a lots better dinner than 
I thought I’d have.’ ” 


Ladies 


their correspondence, should inquire for 


The Bellman. 


who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


Crane’s Ladies” Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


Manufactured and 


Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. .- 


BOSTON 


. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano | 
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Capital Authorized Capital Paid In 
$1,000,000 $500,000 


Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADESMEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 
MOST CONVENIENT BANKING LOCATION 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Check Accounts 
2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 


Saving Fund Accounts 
3% per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 
for withdrawal. 


Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 


annum, according to size and location. 
President, 
PETER BOYD 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
LEWIS B. HARVEY 


We invite inspection of our plant and facilities. 
LET US HAVE YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE LUXURIES OF YESTERDAY ARE THE NECESSITIES OF TODAY 





Keeps any hot The Keeps any cold 
iquid steaming ho iquid ice cold fo 
“orto  Lhermos Bottle “33.” 


Once the THERMOS BOTTLE was a luxury, known only to automobilists 
and other sportsmen because of its convenience in the open. Also because it possessed 
the added charm of novelty. Today the THERMOs is a plain, everyday, household 
necessity. Motorists and campers, of course, employ it more than ever. But its largest 
and most useful sphere is in the home. ‘There, when it became really known, success 
was instantaneous and complete. ‘The thousands of householders now using it for the 
thousands of uses for which it is adapted would just as soon go without a stove or an 


icebox asa THERMOS BOTTLE. 


The New and When the THERMOS BOTTLE will preserve the exact 
temperature, flavor and freshness of any liquid for such a long 
the Old time, isn’t it old-fashioned to keep the baby’s milk or the 
invalid’s broth on the stove all day or all night? It’s worse than old-fashioned. It’s 
inconvenient, uncomfortable, extravagant. These are but two of the ways in which the 
THERMOS BOTTLE will prove of inestimable help in the home. To count the 
uses of this wonderful invention would simply be to count the number of liquids that 
exist. Every day discovers some new channel in which the THERMOS saves you 
time, trouble and money. 


The new “‘split-case”” THERMOS allows the replacing of the inner 
vacuum bottle. Pints, $3.75—Quarts, $5.75. Pint Fillers, $2.00—Quart 
Fillers, $3.00. 

Lower-priced THERMOS, with nickel top and black metal base. 
Pints, $3.00—Quarts, $5.00. 


Our The poorly constructed imitations of the 
THERMOS BOTTLE would pass our 


Contemporaries notice were it not for the fact that their 
inferior specimens are undermining the public’s confidence in a new 


invention. Get thee GENUINE THERMOS. It’s the only one 


that lives up to the claims made for it. 


SOLD AT THE WANAMAKER STORES 


MAIL INQUIRIES AND ORDERS 
RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 





merican Lhermos Bottle Co. 
orner Broadway and 27th Street, New York City 
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<= (LE! TICOATS have never been more exquisitely 
¥ beautiful and dainty than now—never before 


TRADE MARK 


PF 
2 VOR 
TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


@ Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats for Spring 
1909 are art triumphs. They are the pinnacle 
of petticoat fashions, offering the latest word in 
the shades, stripes and fancy designs now the 
vogue in Paris. 


@ They cost but a third as much as those of silk, 
while offering the identical lustre and richness 
of silk with three times silk’s durability. 


@ At leading shops in latest Parisian ideas 
and patterns. New popular shades, stripes and 
fancies. Prices, $2 and upward, according to 
workmanship. 


Heatherbloom Taffeta is of one quality only 


Beware of Imitations 


Many spurious garments are offered as Heather- 
bloom Taffeta Petticoats. Beware of them. Every 
genuine Heatherbloom Petticoat, whether it cost 
$2 or $8, bears this label- look for it. 


This silk label appears in the 
a Nore 


SRE LO! > 
yHEATHERREARY 


waistband of every petticoat 


* 
Heatherbloom Taffeta by the yard, 40 cents. every yard guaranteed 


gq The identical silk-like fabric from which the famous Heatherbloom _fleta Petticoats are made. Better than silk 
for every lining purpose—lor petticoats, drop-skirts, garment linings, etc. Made in 150 shades, 36 inches wide. 
gq At lining counters. Ask to see the new stripes and fancies. 


Heatherbloom on every yard 
Send for series of Souvenir Post Cards—Free. 
Makers of 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. aydegrade Fabrics. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Jc Shakespeare Dead? 
Gy Mark Cwain 


HIS new volume 
‘@ humor, pierced with vigilant wit—one that in 
th€sguise of fun carries a message of real importance. 
It is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 


quick with keen, poignant 


subject—and it is written with all the discerning 
analvsis of Mark Twain at his best and funniest. 


Crown Svo, Cloth. Gilt Top. Rough Edges. $7.25 net. 


A New Novel , a Nancy Stair Che 


atri ) ¢ nett bara 


BY IRVING so gr pate This new novel fol- 
lows Mr. Bacheller’s orite style, treating of 
iding in local — grim wit, 
xr—better than anything he 
Hand-Mad Gent!l » 


BY ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE. In“ Katrine” rural ty and abour 
a new heroine has come into her own, Ss and good-natured 1 
beautiful and compelling figure that the at 

given us. The romance opens amid historic 

ings in North Caroling here Francis Ravenel meets 
Katrine, and idyllic scenes pass before the reader 
among the roses of the South action cl 
Paris and an atmosph ‘ 

to New 

all the romar 


Carnegie.” 


vonderfu 


, $7.50 


Wallace Rhodes TieMTRESS 


Y NORAH DAVIS. An unconventional novel 
—father and son in love with the same woman; but BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE. Itis different—from 
stionable incident the very heart of actor life. It stands alone in re 


the story is sincerely free from all que 
vealing the true—not the scandal—stagedom through 


or suggestion, and is, besides, dramatic, well-analyzed, 
sdevelopment. It takes its color mainly this charming girl, her associates, and the man she loves. 


and exciting in it 
He’s a prosperous, level-headed business man, and natu- 


from the personality of an exquisite, alluring woman, 
who by the world’s test is something worse than a rally hasn’t much sympathy with her ‘career’ But 
coquette, and as a matter of fact is only a lovely and the actress tells her heart-story better than any one 


very feminine woman. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. else can. “iustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Che Planter By German Whitaker 


Harper & YOUNG man from Maine, where the Commandments still hold, finds himself in the 


Here all his harder virtues are set upon by the hot winds that blow, by quic k 


B tropics. 

rothers = passion, by emotions all new and overpowering. Ilere even the “lascivious stars’ 
are against him. _Itis the story of a naked soul stru ing inthe toil of comp wit ee 
with all the impulses towards soft wrong-doing dragging at him. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Times Printing House 
Philadelphia 
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